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What makes a Mainlner different? 


At a busy airport, great airliners come 


UNITED! 


and go. All are about the same in general 
appearance. But in the minds of experi- 
enced travelers, one stands out. 

United’s Mainliner is, in fact, more than 
just an airplane. It represents the utmost 
in luxurious appointments. It’s flown in 
a way that makes for comfort and on-time 
arrival. Meals prepared by United’s 
European-trained chefs are the finest aloft. 


In the cheerful attentions of stewardesses, 
in the way your needs are anticipated, 
and in a thousand and one intangible 
differences, you sense that you're not just 
a passenger — but a guest of the line. 
When you see an airplane bearing the 
proud name “Mainliner” and the smart 
red, white and blue markings of the Main- 
liner fleet, you can be sure that it’s differ- 


ent, finer, and a greater travel value for you. 


THE NATION'S NUMBER 1 COAST-TO-COAST AIRLINE 


Did you know that going by Moinliner often costs less than Ist class surface travel? 


For details and reservations, call or write any United office or see an authorized travel agent. 
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Sheep in a 100-mile-an-hour dust storm 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


Pr zips through rubber hose at 
100 miles an hour to kill ticks on 
sheep. Forty sheep are dusted in one 
minute. That high speed is needed to 
force the powder through the tangled 
wool. 

But the sharp dust particles at 100- 
mile speed caused friction that wore 
out the metal tubes. It was a constant 
expense and, of course, when a tube 
broke all work stopped. B.F.Goodrich 
men were called in. Could rubber help? 
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B.F.Goodrich already had an air 
hose with a rubber lining that stands 
five times as much wear as metal. It 
was tried on the sheep duster, has 
shown no wear at all, and even cleans 
the sheep faster because it carries 25 
per cent more dust. 

B.F.Goodrich air hose has been 
improved in many other ways too. So 
have B.F.Goodrich conveyor belts, V 
belrs and scores of other kinds of hose 
—because product improvement is a 


policy and constant program at B.F. 
Goodrich. If you use air hose or other 
industrial rubber goods, don't decide 
any product you may buy is the bese 
to be had without first seeing your 
BFG distributor and finding out what 
B.F.Goodrich research may have done 
recently to improve it. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial and General 
Products Division, Akron, Obio, 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


All babies 
need blankets 





M orner Nature knows best about warmth. She found 
out long ago that enmeshed air is the most efficient in- 


sulating agent. That's why the coats of all her furred 
and feathered creatures are designed to trap millions of 
tiny air cells and thus retard the loss of body heat. 

Textile men follow the precepts of Mother Nature to 
create the fabrics that keep us warm. 

None of the fibers they work with—wool, cotton or 
rayon, for example—are intrinsically warm, but through 
the science of fabric construction they enable them to 
capture warmth-retaining air. 










That is what manufacturers have done in creating the 
soft, luxurious rayon blanket. They made the most of 
man-made rayon’s basic adaptability and engineered it 
to fit the needs of warmth-retaining fabric constructions. 
They also made possible a washability . .. moth-proof- 
ness and depth of color that set new standards for value. 

These blankets have to be seen to be appreciated. 
Ask for them at your favorite store. We think you'll agree 
they bow to no others for quality and all-around econ- 
omy. American Viscose Corporation, 350 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 1, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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She started college when she was two 


See that tall young lady —the blue 
eyed one with the soft brown hair? 
Yes. she’s the one. She’s the one that 
cut her knee on a clam shell once 
and cried when you put on the iodine. 
She’s the one that hated pigtails, fell 
in love with Mr. Jenks, the milkman, 
and ate bread-crusts to make her hair 
come in curly. 

Smart girl. that one. But there was 
still an awful lot she never figured 
out. And that you never bothered to 
explain. 

You can’t explain to a little sprout 
with brown freckles on her nose 
about Security—and the Promise of 
the Future. To a youngster — the 
future is right after school. And a 
promise is a ticket to the circus. 


But today you have a hunch she really 
understands all the plans you laid for 
her years ago when she was two. She 
understands about the Prudential In- 
surance you bought way-back-when, 
and how it has paid for her education. 

In the end, things that are real don’t 
need much explaining. And say—did 
you notice—it looks as though those 
bread-crusts really worked—after all? 


* * * 


You can be certain that your young- 
sters uU ill have the money necessary 
to go to college by arranging with 
The Prudential to send a check at 
regular intervals for tuition and col- 
lege living expenses—whether you're 
here or not. Ask a Prudential repre- 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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sentative about a Prudential plan that 
guarantees money for a college edu- 
cation for your children. 

* 
Enjoy the Jack Berch Show—Every morn- 
ing, Mondays through Fridays, NBC. 


oF 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW J ERSEY 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


Don’t worry, Dad, there’s plenty of clean hot water 


..+Your Unseen Friend” takes care of that 


Like most good providers, Dave Hor- 
ton is usually an “early bird.” 


This morning, however, he overslept. 
So first the twins... and now big sister 
Sue... have beaten him to the shower. 


But Dad’s not worried. He knows there'll 
be plenty of clean hot water for him and 
for household chores. His “Unseen Friend” 
takes care of that. 


His “Unseen Friend,” and yours, is the 
Nickel alloy tank in his automatic water 
heater. Heart of the heater, this tank is 
built of solid, corrosion-resisting Monel 
... for longer service. And built, too, for 
hotter hot water. 


Hotter because, with a solid Monel tank, 
you can safely get water hot enough so 
clotheswashers and dishwashers do their 


4 


job right. Then, for ordinary purposes, 
you mix in the cold... thus making your 
hot water go lots further. 


With a Monel tank, you also get cleaner 
hot water — water free from tank rust. 


Hot water clean enough to drink... hot 
enough for any and all household chores! 
Is this what you want? Then just ask your 
dealer if there’s a Monel tank in the next 
water heater you buy. 


Nickel or Nickel alloys are in almost 
every work-saving and pleasure-giving ap- 
pliance in your home. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it's 
usually intermixed with other metals... 
to make your range or T-V set work bet- 
ter. That's why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Free new booklet for 
home owners —tells what 
to look for when you buy a 
water heater. Tells why 
a Monel tank is best for 
your water heater. Write 
for your copy today — ask 
for “What makes Monel 
different?” Address Dept. 
251z, New York 5, N.Y. 
Special note: Monel tanks are now availab 
in large sizes —125 to 300 gal. capacities; 


suitable for apartments and industrial use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


"it, Nickel 


.--Your Unseen Friend 








©1900, T, 1. N. Co. 
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Frown is untold pleasure in visiting The Plaza and enjoying the spacious, 
air-conditioned guest rooms. For comfortable summer dining 

there is the famous air-conditioned Oak Room and Bar, known for its 
traditionally fine Plaza food ... and the smart Rendez-Vous, New York’s hit room, 
especially popular for theatre dinners and supper dancing. Ideally 


located on famed Fifth Avenue, The Plaza overlooks beautiful Central Park. 





| Use our Inter-Hotel Reservation Service or teletype your nearest Hilton Hotel 








COM. MILTON, ratsroene 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE + THE STEVENS + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Delightfully 
Air-Conditioned 
Restaurants and 

Guest Rooms 


HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago 
Tue Srevens and 
Tue Parmer House 
In New York 
Tue Praza and Tue Roosevett 
In Washington, D.C, 
Tue MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles 
Tue Town House 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BictMore 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hiton Hore. 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Tue Hutton Hore. 
In Chihuahua, Old Mexico 
Tue Paracto Hivton 


In San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Tue Carnie Hitton 














it’s the great new 


powered by 


“TRU-TENSION” 
WINDING 


for maximum distance 
combined with 
sweet feel! 


Other Great Spalding Golf Balls: For Power —the new Arm-Furre® 
Tension” Winding. For durability as well as distance—Kno-Firre 

















Golf’s greatest ball—the one and only 
Dotr—made greater than ever! 


Powered by Spalding’s own, improved 


“Tru-Tension” Winding, the 1950 Dor 
delivers: Consistent maximum distance 
combined with sweet feel and that fa- 
mous Dor “click”. And every Dor will 
perform and feel exactly like every other 


Dor! 


Yours for consistently lower scores... 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
with “Tru- 
and Tor-Firre®, 
Dor and Tor-Furre at Pro Shops only. 


















LETTERS 


Beyond Belief? 
Sir: 

For a number of years I have been reading 
your magazine, and I feel that it is one of the 
best sources of concise, pertinent and unbiased 
reporting of current events published in 
America. 

In the issue of May 29, I was very much 
impressed by the article on Indo-China, re- 
garding existing conditions and results 
which might be obtained [with] the neces- 
sary capital and manpower. . . 


RayMOND A. BropTon 





Everett, Pa. 


Sir: 

. . , One of the outstanding services to all 
mankind is the way your extraordinary news 
gatherers throughout the world make distant 
places and people as . . . real as some part of 
our own land... 


RaAtpuH C. ERSKINE 
Tryon, N.C. 


Sir: 

The cover story on Indo-China is nauseat- 
ing beyond belief. “The U.S. now has... a 
new ally in the cold war.” Who is this ally? 
The Emperor Bao Dai? A man who grovels 
before the oppressors of his people ... a 
traitor by any standards, who must be re- 
garded with contempt or indifference by the 
majority of his people . . . 

There is a burning desire for freedom in the 
peoples of Asia ... With no aid from us, 
this has produced free nations in India and 
Indonesix. This desire for freedom is the only 
effective weapon that exists against oppres 
sion, Communistic or any other .. . 

Our support of the Emperor Bao Dai is. . . 
ee 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewY ork 20, N.Y, 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50. C la and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 









2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00. Alas i yr. 
$10.00, Piane-speeded editions, Haws 1 yr., 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 








Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countnes, 1 yr., $15.00, 


Subscription Service: J. E. King, Genl, Mer. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 





Time Supscrirrion Service 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Hlinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magasine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue. 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed, Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal zone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockeieller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y 


Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Ine. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under Pan American Copyright 
Convention, 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Time, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press. 


Tre INc. also publishes Live, Fortune and THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D, jackson, J. A. Linen, P. 1. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W, 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW, 
Pratt: Producer, Tue Marcu or Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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First e e @ low-priced car with Automatic Drive 





Today, as for years, you get the finest improvements 
first in Chevrolet! Thus, you may choose a Chevrolet 
offering the sensational Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission, teamed with 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine,* 
and experience simpler, smoother no-shift driving at 
lowest cost. Or you may choose a Chevrolet offering 
the highly improved, more powerful standard Valve- 
in-Head engine, teamed with Silent Synchro-Mesh 
Transmission, and experience simpler, smoother 
standard driving at lowest cost. Both are thoroughly 
proved; both are outstandingly dependable; both 
represent the highest attainment in their respective 
fields for easy low-cost driving. 





d © 
an Finest e ee in comfort, safety and performance with 





economy 


Take a look at these other advantages—all yours in 
Chevrolet—and found elsewhere only in costlier cars: 
Extra-luxurious Bodies by Fisher, setting the stand- 
ard for beauty! Extra-comfortable form-fitting seats, 
the famous Unitized Knee-Action Ride, and airplane- 
type shock absorbers at all four wheels, for greatest 
riding ease! Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility, and proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic Brakes 
for maximum safety-protection! And your choice of 
two brilliant Valve-in-Head engines*—including the 
most powerful engine in its field—for finest low-cost 
performance! 

*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Engine optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


at Lowest Cost e @ @ owners say “thriftiest of 
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full-size cars!” 


Yes, indeed, you get more motoring advantages in 
Chevrolet than in any other car in its field; and, what 
is equally important to wise buyers, you pay less 
money for them! Not only are the new Chevrolets 
the biggest of all low-priced cars—not only do they 
bring you feature after feature ordinarily associated 
only with more expensive automobiles—but they also 
stand out as the /owest-priced line in their field. They 
are outstandingly economical to buy, operate and 
maintain. They're first and finest at lowest cost! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





Gasping for a breath of fresh air ? 





COOL OFF 


with a 


FRESH ND-AIRE 


















Handsome new 
FANETTE 


This efficient little beauty cools off 
any room in a flash... its powerful 
motor really circulates the air. Its 
striking modern design is decorative 
in any room, too, Comes in cool green 
or luxurious ivory and gold. 

So light you can carry it from room 
to room with ease. So compact, it 
fits in a suitcase for summer trips! 
A handsome and practical gift. 8” 
and 10” sizes from $11.95 to $17.95, 


The Ultimate in 
FLOOR CIRCULATORS 


Circulates maximum amount of cool, 
draft-free air, quietly! Handsome, 
scuff-proof! Absolutely safe for chil- 
dren and pets. Designed to last a 
lifetime! $47.50, 


FRESHND-AIRE 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 






Three-way Combination 
WINDOW FAN 


Fits any window in any room without 
installation. Draws in cool air... 
blows out hot, smoky air at the flick 
of a switch. Fan is removable, too, 
for use anywhere. $16.50. 










Copr. 1950 Cory Corp. 


America’s largest manufacturer of gir circulators for homes and industry, 


FRESH'ND-AIRE COMPANY * DIVISION OF CORY CORPORATION 
221 NORTH LA SALLE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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also a repudiation of our own ideals, This 
action of our State Department and the slant 
in your article stink to the skies, 

Joun B. THomas 
Chicago, Ill. 
q Excerpt from Trme’s story: “All in 
all, the new U.S. ally [Emperor Bao 
Dai] in Southeast Asia is a weak reed. 
And the alliance is as ironic as any- 
thing in history. For the same USS. 
Government which abandoned the Chi- 
nese Nationalists because they were 
not good enough was committed . . . to 
defend a playboy emperor and the 
worst and almost the last example of 
white man’s armed imperialism in 
Asia . . .”—Ep. 


Cover Picture 


Sir: 

Re Tite's May 29 cover picture of Vict 
Nam’s Bao Dai: Is this a touched-up photo- 
graph or a painting? If it isn’t a photograph, 
my hat is off to Boris Chaliapin; if it is, 
shame on Time for not saying so. 

GrorGE MCNEILLIE Jr. 
Toronto, Canada 
@ Reader McNeillie’s hat is off—Ep. 


Animal Crackers 
Sir: 

. .. In Time, May 29, Petty Officer Smith 
and Marine Sergeant Bender were announced 
as behaving “coonily.”” This sounds intriguing. 
How does one go about it in one’s living 
room? .. . 





Rozert C. SomMER 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


@ First catch a raccoon (a “cagey”’ ani- 
mal), then go on from there.—Ep. 


Treaty of Kittery 
Sir: 

Referring to your article on the Japanese 
reaction to the peace treaty of 1905, brought 
about by the intervention of President T. 
Roosevelt—“In a peace treaty signed at a 
conference of the two powers at Portsmouth, 
N.H.” [Time, May 29] 

This is not correct. While the treaty is 
called the “Treaty of Portsmouth,” it was not 
signed in Portsmouth at all but in Kittery, 
MG. i.< 

After a lapse of 45 years, it is curious that 
so many do not know the facts of this famous 
treaty. Believe it or not, Portsmouth Navy 
Yard is not in Portsmouth, N.H. but is locat- 
ed across the river in Kittery, Me. . , . 


Bast G. Woops 
Bangor, Me. 


@ Let Time—and other historians— 
henceforth keep the Maine facts in 
mind.—Ep, 


Rosy Upsurge? 
Sir: 

On the business page of the May 29 issue, 
you indicate . , . that the U.S. is awash in 
one glorious upsurge of prosperity . . . 

Whose prosperity? Oh yes, there is plenty 
of it for the corporations, but isn’t there al- 
ways plenty for the corporations? . . . 

Ask the average registered nurse—working 
exhausting hours every day and getting $200 
a month if she is very lucky—if she is part of 
the “Fine Time for All” you so glibly men- 
tion. Ask the bookkeeper, the stenographer, 
the sales clerk, the minister, the teacher if 
they are wonderfully happy and full of finan- 
cial pudding. Ask any one of the millions of 
white-collar workers of the lower income 
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in every brush stroke of Eagle-Picher 
) § Pure Pigment Paint 


Compare the formula with any other paint! 








Lead for durability feed zinc for hardness G 
X j VS 


~@ by) , 





titanium for brightness 
ee Only pure pigments used 


fully selected because they provide maximum 
hiding power, combined with slow, even 


Eagle-Picher House Paint has greater dura- 
bility because its 70% white lead content is 
considerably higher than in other mixed 
paints. Its 15% titanium pigment provides 
dazzling whiteness and the 15% zinc pig- 
ment gives the paint coat a hard, bright 
surface that stays white longer. 


wearing qualities which leave an ideal sur- 
face for repainting. It doesn’t crack or 
scale, but stays smooth and gleaming white 
for years and years. 

Eagle-Picher House Paint gives you more 


Compare this formula with any other economy, too, because it gives longer peri- 





Eagle-Picher 
Interior Finishes 
Pre-harmonized wall colors that 
enhance rather than, clash with 
your present room furnishings— 
flat, semi-gloss, gloss finishes. 





Triple-Slide Combination 
Storm Windows and Screens 
A complete line of aluminum en- 
closures for regular windows, 
picture windows, casement win- 
dows, porches—doors to match. 





Eagle-Picher Certified 
Home Insulation Job 
A Certified Job means factory- 
specified installation of efficient 
fireproof mineral wool—where 
needed—saves up to 40% fuel. 






Your Home 
deserves the Best... 
Eagle-Picher manufactures many 
products for better living in 


homes—many others are used by 
industry to make better products 


Eagle-Picher Lead and Zinc 
Pigments are used in making: 
Paints ® Varnish * Storage 
Batteries * Ceramics * Rubber 
And in many other industries, 


Eagle-Picher Metallic Goods: 
Solders * Bearing Metals * Roof 
Flanges * Lead Pipe * Plumbers’ 
lead Goods * Lead Wool. 


Other Eagle-Picher Products: 
Insulation for high and low tem- 
peratures * Industrial Floor Dry 
Diatomaceous Earth Products 
Air Changers for both home and 
commercial installation. 

















paint! It gives you more beauty and pro- ods of service before repainting is required. i 1 
tection per brush stroke —and per dollar. It’s one of a complete line of Eagle-Picher ! boa iase rte COMPANY, Dopt. T 6-50 - 
— . ‘ . Fy ine \. i 
The pure pigments used have been care- paints for all interior and exterior uses. : ee (1), Ohio i 
x H Gentlemen: Please send me particulars about: 1 
= > (C)Paint C)Triple-Slide Windows ! 
Send in this coupon for more information today! ye § UCertified Insulation Job O__ H 
AGCLE ‘pes ! 
fr Se 1 Name } 
la ! 
i | ! I 
| Ki} 1 City.___§__ County__ Zone State. 1 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO #\ \\U\d - [For present home Pics Guise tie 1 
Sr ah 
y Serving home and industry since 1843 LA J! C)Students check for special information 1 
Movin ease cen tise peipcian easiness json ~wood 
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~ . as 
A ~ |i y brackets, and ask any of the people living on 
» incomes a 1Ons ar d insurance annuities 
. 4 if everything is just rosy : 
MarK HANNA 
y A Fresno, Calif 


Global Tricks 


FEATURING EXCLUSIVELY-TR ATED NYLON BLENDS‘ "Sorry to disappoint old Uncle Joe again 


but the Russians not the first to use 


[Trate, May 











An American Hot-Weather Tradition SL Weare. 


best way to Don SPINKS 
4 Boynton Beach, Fla. 


@ Oldtime circusgoers recall other such 





keep well-gr 


acts where performers used bicycles (a 
harder trick, since they had to pedal to 
HASPEL BROS., INC. + NEW ORLEANS 11, LA get the momentum). But the sphere, 
although elevated, was not split—Ep 


Kafka-esque Libretto 
Sir 

Re your article on Composer Luigi Dalla 
piccola [T May 29]: How many bus; 
bodies have written to inform you that his 
Kafka-esque libretto” to Jl Prigioniero was, 
with the exception of locale, lifted in its en 
tirety from The Torture of Hope, a short 

ry by [19th Century French Author] Vil 
liers de L’Isle Adams? 

WALTER S. BUNKER 








Cincinnati, Ohio 

G Including Reader Bunker, 18. Com- 
poser Dallapiccola adapted his libretto 
from two works: The Torture of Hope, 
and some of the more sinister legends 
of 14th Century German prankster Till 
Eulenspiegel.—Eb. 


Clam Flats Hula 

Sir 
Herewith 

vincial New 
»] Betty 


Charlie Ch 








te ; 
Salute 
And touch the 
“Hula-huk accompanied, up here on 
the clam flats, by a fetching contortion of 


undeveloped hips, with nary a skip missed 

Note that in “Charlie Chaddigan” the spirit 
of Charlie Chaplin, at least, is honored in our 
revels 


Salem, Mass C. F. Haves 


Bustards & Rats 
Sir 
Your May 29 Science article describes Dr 
| Gardiner B of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 


Service d and hopeful man look 













ing tor experience with the bus 
tard in e Soutt stern desert, As a mem 
ber of Desert Rats, I view Dr. Bur 








enthusi » with The crime he in 
tends to perpetrate upon our Southwest is 












far more serious than that wreaked upon 

Cambridge and the lad whe 
troduced pigeons ir hat region 

We hunted bustards with jeep-mounted 

sos and 45s... None of us ever saw them 

walk or run their 20 or 30 miles 

to a water hole. When cornered, the 

lace away irom you, clevate 

riors to the proper altitud j 





Desert Rats, t 
a name other than, bu 








EuGENE L. Lamp 
n (Major) U.S.A.F 





HASPEL SIR PREME...$25.50 * HASPEL SIR ULTRA...$29.75 % Le wry An LA ce 
HASPEL COTTON SEERSUCKERS AND PRADO CORDS...$18.75 ; 


THE SMARTEST COOL SUIT...THE COOLEST SMART SUIT 
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There was no doubt 
in one mans mind about 


aaa 


EORGE WILSON was leaning on the 
G white picket fence in front of the 
Kendall house, apparently admiring the 
roses that grew in the garden. 

But Bob Drake, walking down the 
street toward home, noticed that now and 
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again George would look up at the house 
and cock his head to one side as if he 
were mentally measuring the size of the 
roof. Which, considering that George 
Wilson was one of the biggest real estate 
brokers in town, was probably of greater 
interest to him than the roses on the other 
side of the fence. 


“Beautiful this year, aren’t they, 
George?” he said as he came near. George 
swung around, saw the grin on Bob’s face 
and smiled back. 


“They sure are! You know, I’ve always 
been a great lover of roses—especially 
when they grow on a nice lot, are conve- 
nient to stores and schools and are set in 
such a charming background.” He shook 
his head and gestured toward the neat 
white house. “I’ve just been standing here 
wondering if Sarah Kendall would be in- 
terested in selling it.” 


Bob Drake’s eyebrows lifted slightly. 


“I’ve got a man from out of town,” 
George went on quickly, “who's very anx- 
ious to get just such a place as this. In 
fact, he noticed it as we drove by this 
morning and asked if it was on the market. 
Told him I'd find out. But in a way, I 
hate to talk to Sarah about it right now, 
being it’s such a short time since Bill 
Kendall died, and all that...” His voice 


trailed off and he looked at the other man 
as if a new thought had suddenly flashed 
through his mind. “Say, Bob—you've 
known the Kendall family a long time, 
haven’t you? What do you think?” 


Bob Drake glanced at the house, then 
studied a nearby rose-bush for a moment. 
He thought of Sarah Kendall and her 
three children. He recalled the time, after 
Bill Kendall died, when he stopped in to 
talk with Sarah about her husband's life 
insurance and what it had been planned 
to do for her and the children. Bill was 
one of the most thoughtful men he’d come 
across in all his years as a New York Life 
agent, and had left things so that Sarah 
would never have to sell the house or move 
unless she wanted to, 


He remembered what Sarah Kendall 
had told him then—how deeply grateful 
she was that she could raise her family in 
the home, the neighborhood, the town 
they loved so well... 


Bob shook his head slightly as he turned 
and spoke to George Wilson. “I don’t see 
any harm in asking Sarah about it, 
George. But frankly I don’t think she’ll 
want to sell it for a long, long time to 
come.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Naturally, names used in this sory are fictitious. 








When you go to sleep in a “fireproof” 


suit h hotel, how safe are you? Consider this: 


A hotel of “fireproof” construction is very much like 
a stove. The walls won't burn, but the contents will. 
A small flame, kindling at the bottom, can be fanned 
upward by hot drafts until it mushrooms into a holo- 


caust. In all too many hotel fires, this has been the case. 


No... “fireproof” construction alone is not enough. 
Authorities agree that the way to control fire, to hold 
losses to a minimum, to protect lives, is an automatic 
sprinkler system. Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tems check fire at its source, wherever and whenever 
it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
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You’re safe until the fire starts 


LOOK FOR THE GRINNELL SPRINKLER HEADS ON GUARD 


Many hotels have provided this complete protec- 
tion against fire. Look for the famous Grinnell sprinkler 
heads in the hotel where you stop, in the hospitals and 
institutions in your locality, the schools your children 
attend, the plant where you work, in theatres, stores 
and all public gathering places. They are your assur- 
ance of positive, automatic fire protection. 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island 


= GRINNELL 


PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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Early seedlings for America’s farms and gar- 
dens need s-t-e-a-d-y warmth. And what gives 
steadier warmth more economically than glow- 
ing coals? That's why coal has long been the pre- 
ferred fuel for America’s greenhouses. 

Preparing particular kinds of coal that are 
practically tailor-made for a wide range of in- 
dustrial uses is one of the significant achieve- 
ments of the modern coal industry. 

Today millions of tons of specialized coals go 
to such widely different customer groups as the 
steel, railroad, manufacturing and public utility 
industries—and to the millions of homes and 
businesses which rely on coal for dependable 
and economical heating. 

A better product and highly mechanized 
mining equipment enable progressive coal man- 
agement to fight for business in the keenly com- 


petitive fuel market—while at the same time 
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**The Magic Touch that makes things grow, 


paying the miners the highest daily wages of 
any major industry. 

To do this job hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being invested in coal-mining machinery and 
coal preparation plants. To continue its forward 
march the coal industry must be free of control 
by labor monopoly and free from Government 


interference. 


@ The modern accomplishments of the coal in- 
dustry—and the promise of still greater things 
to come from coal—are notable examples of the 
way progressive, private management puts a 


basic industry to work for the greater good of all. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NaTionaL Coal AssociaTiOoN 


WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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lilmosound helps sell 


plane tickets to ~ 





Above, group viewing United Air Lines sound-color film, “High-Way to 


in United's ticket office in Chicago. 


R. E. Johnson, Director of Advertising, 
United Air Lines, says: “United Air 
Lines is a pioneer in the use of films to 
promote air travel. We have been a consistent 
nationwide user of Filmosound for the past 20 
years. We are today relying heavily on this equip- 
ment in the visual sale of our product to the pub- 
lic and for the education of our own personnel. 
United’s Main Line Airway serves 80 cities coast 
to coast and border to border—and there is a 
Filmosound in every principal ticket office—often 
two or three in the larger offices.” 


Send for this FREE BOOKLET! 


Movies Go to Work—tells briefly and clearly how 
to use motion pictures for 





¢ Training salesmen * Improving public relations 
* Selling your product * Increasing production 


Write to Bell & Howell Company, 7103 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45. 


Guaronteed For Life 


*During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or 
materials will be remedied free (except transportation) 


You buy for life when you buy... 


Bell «& Howell 


Hawaii.” More than two million persons have seen this fine film which 
has helped United sell thousands of tickets to Hawaii. Below, busy scene 





16mm Single-Case Filmo- 
sound — Precision-built for 
finest trouble-free per- 
formance — guaranteed for 
life.* Full, natural sound — 
light in weight —foolproof 
threading—exclusive Safe- 
lock sprockets to prevent 
damage to film. Pictures 
now brighter than ever 
with the new Super Proval 
lens. With 6-inch built-in 
speaker, $399.50. Separate 
speakers available for 
larger audiences. 














MISCELLANY 


Enemy's Weapon. In Delaware, Ohio, 
Harry McClellan pleaded guilty to a 
charge of attacking his wife, Almyra, with 
a rolling pin. 





It's Like This . . . In New Orleans, 
cops found Lawrence Dorsey sitting in 
a parked automobile behind a suburban 
bank, locked him up despite his protesta- 
tions that one of his two loaded pistols 
was a war souvenir and he just didn’t 
know where the other one had come from. 


Awakening. In Detroit, Mrs. Violet 
Formento got a divorce on her complaint 
that her husband had slept during most 
of their eleven-year marriage. 


Inventory. In Grafton, N.Dak., Post- 
master George W. McIntyre considered a 
letter addressed to the “Chief of the Com- 
munist Party” in Grafton, returned it to 
the sender, Richard Rolnick of Pfaffen- 
hofen, Germany, with a little note: “We 
had a little ring rot in the potatoes, the 
snow is up to our belts, the water is up to 
our necks, and ... we expect a mild 
infestation of grasshoppers. But, thank 
heaven, we have been unable to find a 
Communist.” 


Success Story. In El Paso, Hugh Burch- 
fiel, nabbed in a theater holdup, told a 
radio audience that he became a robber 
by being lucky and having faith. 


The Breaking Point. In Muncie, Ind., 
Lee Beaty replied to his wife’s divorce suit 
by filing a cross-complaint and request- 
ing the court to make her stop throwing 
stones at his new car. 


Next Question? In Washington, the 
Fish & Wildlife Service pondered a query 
that turned up in the mail: “How can I 
get help to open the overland cycle trade 
from the inland tide water of the Atlantic 
to the growth crest creedet of the Pacific? 
I discovered the oval location of growth- 
set.” 


Standard. In Milwaukee, Police Chief 
John W. Polcyn warned that girl enter- 
tainers in nightclubs had to wear more 
than “a G-string and a couple of two-inch 
stars,”’ added that it was all right as long 
as they dressed no more immodestly than 
the ladies in the audience. 


In Kind. In Sidcup, England, Mrs. 
Annie Skinner willed to Norman Butler, 
who had done her plumbing free, her bath- 
tub, sink and water heater. 


Entrepreneur. In Bloomington, Ind., 
the Monroe County clerk got a letter from 
one Walter Sadlick, an ex-serviceman, who 
explained that he had married to get a 
bigger student’s allotment under the G.I. 
bill, but that now, as his eligibility for 
benefits was running out, “we would natu- 
rally like to abolish the marriage.” 
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A message to 
the car owners 
of America 


ment for accurately measuring engine power. 


As you know, there’s only one reason for going 
to the trouble and expense of putting any oil 
at all in your motor. That is simply to reduce 
the friction caused by motor parts moving 
against each other. 


This friction uses up 50% of your motor’s 
power when you're traveling along a level 
highway at 40 miles per hour, according to auto- 
motive engineers. In other words, half of your 
gasoline is consumed just overcoming internal 
friction. 


Now if one oil does a better job of reducing 
friction than another, you should be able to 
measure it in your own car. Measure it not only 
in terms of longer life and fewer repair bills 
but directly in terms of more power, more miles 
to a gallon of gasoline, quicker pick-up and 
actual saving on your gasoline bill. 

Let’s examine the facts: 


In hundreds of scientific tests using old, 
middle-aged and new cars, power was increased 
an average of 89% when whatever oil they had 
been using was changed to Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil. This means that with Macmillan oil, 
friction was reduced to the point where 8 9% more 
of the motor’s power was delivered to the rear 
wheels to make the car go faster or farther or 
climb a steeper hill. These tests were made on a 
Dynamometer, the industry's accepted instru- 
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On the road, cars like yours show similar strik- 
ing results. 1094 certified road tests prove the 
average motorist gets 1.3 more miles per gallon 
of gasoline when he changes to Macmillan 
Ring-Free Motor Oil regardless of the brand 
he used previously! Here again is an average 
power increase of 8%. 

In dollars and cents these figures mean that 
by using Macmillan Oil you can save an average 
of 2¢ per gallon on every gallon of gasoline 
you buy, figuring gasoline at 25¢ per gallon. 
An 8% saving on 25¢ is 2¢ per gallon. That's a 
good many dollars saved every year! 


Add these remarkable performance figures to 


the fact that Macmillan removes carbon from: 


your motor—cleans your motor while you 
drive—and you'll see why economy minded 
motorists call Macmillan America’s finest motor 
oil. Try it today. 

You'll find Macmillan Ring-Free Motor Oil 
at any one of the more than 35,000 independ- 
ent dealers in America where you see the sign 
of the big red “M” 


President 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





The DISAPPEARING 
Mortgage 


Interest, Debt Retirement, Insurance, Taxes 
in One Convenient Package through your 
Federal Savings and Loan Association 


This type of home financing, is 
arranged to fit the requirements of the 
home owner, and the low monthly 
payment takes care of the interest 


and also reduces the principal. A sum to 













provide for taxes and insurance 
may also be included. This type of 
loan may be made for terms from one to 


twenty years. 


Through these small monthly payments, 
often less than rent, the mortgage 
gradually vanishes. That is why it is 
aptly called the “disappearing mortgage.” 





In one 
Convenient 
Package 


Open a Savings Account, the first step to home ownership 


FEDERAL SAVINGS .<.., ASSOCIATIONS 


INSURED SAVINGS © WORTHWHILE DIVIDENDS 





Savings - Investment Funds - Trust Funds - Repair Loans - Mortgages - Monthly Home Financing 
© Bronson West Advertising, St Paul 1, Minn. 
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These Federal Savings 





and Loan Associations 


Anderson, Ind. . 
Asheville, N.C. . 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Babylon, N.Y. . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. . 


Birmingham, Ala. . 






+ Mase. . 


Bristol, Conn. 
Burlington, N.C. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cicero, Hl. 

in, N. M. 
Columbia, S.C. . 


Cumberland, Md. 





Daniclson, Conn. « 


Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, ¥ 






hes 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Flint, Mich. 


Floral Park, N.Y. .« 


Ala. . 





Freeport, N. Y. 
Gaffney, 8. C. 





Grand Island, Nebr. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Hazleton, Pa. 








norton, Wash. 5 


are at your service 


Anderson 
Asheville 
Standard 
Suffolk County 
Aurora 
Fraternity 
Vermont 
Jefferson 
Home Owners 
s s « First 
Bristol 

First 

Home 
Central 

First 

Security 

First 
Danielson 
Capitol 

First 

Wayne 

First 

ee First 
Floral Park 
First 
Flushing 
Freeport 
Piedmont 
Home 

First 


Hazleton 


Hempstead, N. Y. Firat 
Hinsdale, Ml. . - Hinsdale 
Hopewell, Va. . First 
Huntington Park, Cal. . . First 
Indianapolis, Ind. Union 
Jamaica, N.Y. . Queens County 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lake Worth, Fla. 


Laurens, S.C. . 


Los Angeles, Cal. . 


Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newberry, 5. C. 


Fidelity 
Lake Worth 
Laurens 
Broadway 


Metre 





Fidelity 
Newberry 


New Braunfels, Texas . . . First 
New York, N. Y. Washington Heights 


Norfolk, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Peoria, I. ° 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rogers, Ark. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Spokane, Wash. 


Mutual 
Norfolk 
First 
Peoples 
Cayuga 
Public 
First 
Piret 

St. Louis 


Metropolitan 





First 


Stamford, Conn. Stamford 
Tacoma, Wash. . Pacific First 
Terre Haute, Ind. Wabash 
Thompsonville, Conn. . . Enfield 


its check list on all phoses of 
home planning will prevent a 
costly mistokes, Send 10 
to cover moiling costs, to 
Box 3596, St. Poul 1, 


Minn. 


Get this booklet. If you ore PRE 
planning to buy, build, or re- 
model a home, you will find FORGET 


Van Nuys, Cal. San Fernando Valley Federal 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Onon Tinre-Roroder. 


If you are a college graduate, have 
a son or daughter in (or headed for) 
college, or a special interest in higher 
education, I hope that you will read 
Crisis in the Colleges in this issue. 
This story calls attention to the severe 
monetary troubles that are threatening 
to change the nature of U.S. privately 
endowed colleges. 

The subject of next week’s cover 
story in Tie is Picasso and modern 
art. It. is eleven 
years since Pablo Pi- 
a> casso has been on 
ww “oe TrMe’s cover, and he 
might well have re- 
posed there 30 years 
before that, if we 
had been publishing 
then. Picasso and a 
handful of other old men living in 
France have dominated 20th Century 
art from its beginning. 









Trte’s Art writer, Alexander Eliot, 
spent a long working holiday in 
Europe last year talking with artists 
and looking at their work. He found 
a number of young 
painters and sculp- 
tors that Time read- 
ers should know 
about, and reported 


( Lp 
CAYO 
on them in subse- 
quent Trae stories, 


but he came home 


convinced that the old men of French 
art still far outstrip their followers. 





“In France,” Eliot said, “artists 
seem to age magnificently, perhaps be- 
cause when they are young they worry 
less than U.S. artists about getting 
ahead. At 40, a French painter is still 
classified as ‘young,’ and if he’s not 
yet ‘arrived’ at 50 it’s not too serious; 
he may still be admired in a café if not 
in a museum and his hopes for the fu- 
ture are treated with respect. France’s 
best painters—Picasso, Matisse, Rou- 
ault, Chagall, Braque, Utrillo, Derain, 
Dufy, Vlaminck and Léger—are all in 
their 60s and jos. These young-old 








eeide 


men are still the Alps of the modern 
art world.” 


Next week's issue not only discusses 
the art of these ten moderns, but also 
carries a four-page, 
4 four-color insert of 
““~ their work. Except 

for the familiar Pi- 
, _cassos, almost all of 
* these paintings have 

never been repro- 

duced in color in a 
magazine, and some have had no pre- 
vious color reproduction at all. The job 
of selecting them got under way last 
February; most of them had to be 
photographed in Paris. 











1 
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The reproduction of these paintings 
in Trae involved the use of a new ma- 
chine that Tre readers in the printing 
trade, in advertising, etc. may have 
heard about. The machine is an elec- 
tronic color scanner, one of a whole 
group of experimental developments 
now under way. The scanner is de- 
signed to produce faster and more 
accurate color separation negatives. 
It may foreshadow a new era in the 
quality of color printing. It was orig- 
inally conceived by Eastman Kodak 
engineers and cooperatively developed 
by Tre Inc.’s research laboratories, 
which are exploring a wide range of 
new printing developments in coopera- 
tion with other research units in the 
industry and major 
suppliers. 


The scanner is 
in its experimental 
stage, but it has 
already — produced 
some interesting re- 
sults—especially in bringing out the 
depths in dark colors. You can judge 
its work for yourself by examining 
the large center spread of 
paintings in next week's color insert. 





closely 


Cordially yours, 


en 
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We're trying 
up with costs 


Tu price of telephone service has 
gone up much less than the price of 
almost everything else you buy. It has 
gone up far less than the cost of pro- 
viding the service. Take wages, which 
are the biggest item, as an example. 


Rates Up Far Less Than Wages — 
The increases granted so far in rates 
for telephone service are only about 
half the increases of $728,000,000 in 
telephone wages during the ten-year 
period through 1949. 


to catch 








Increases in the price you pay for telephone service 


are far behind the increases in wages and other costs 


In addition to wages, the costs of 
materials and almost everything else 
used in furnishing telephone service 
have risen substantially. 

These things mean higher operat- 
ing costs. They also mean higher con- 
struction costs and hence increase the 
amount of investment for each new 
telephone that is added. 


The Need for Adequate Rates — 
These are some of the reasons why 
telephone rate increases are so neces- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


sary. The Bell Telephone Companies, 
however, have not asked nor do they 
intend to ask for more than is needed 
to keep on giving you good telephone 
service — service that improves and 
expands and grows in its value to you. 


Only a Penny or so a Call — Rate 
increases so far, plus those now re- 
quested, average only a penny or so 
per call —a small amount compared 
to the value, security and convenience 
of telephone service. 
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THE NATION 
Waging Peace 


In a series of speeches and statements 
last week, the nation’s top military men 
and its top civilian officers set out to re- 
assure Europeans, and anyone else who 
was listening, that: 1) the U.S. isn’t trying 
to pick a war with Russia but 2) should 
war come, the West could defend itself 
without matching Russia man for man 
and gun for gun. 

“We are not engaged in war, but in 
peace,” Secretary of State Acheson told a 
congressional committee. The cold war 
“is not a good phrase and might well be 
dropped.” In St. Louis, President Truman 
declared: “I wish to emphasize that the 
objective of our efforts is peace, not con- 
flict. What we seek is not domination 
over any other nation or people, but sim- 
ply the creation of a just international 
order.” He denounced Russia for “fo- 
menting aggression and preparing for 
war,” but used the word “peace” 29 times 
in his speech. 

Peace Through Strength. What was the 
reason for all of these avowals of peaceful 
intentions? U.S. citizens generally knew 
that the U.S. would never provoke a war, 
and cheerfully assumed that everybody 
else knew it too. But did they? Acheson, 
in London, had discerned a European con- 





Nina Leen—Lire 


Jounson 
With new weapons... 


cern over the way that U.S. military men 
—arguing before Congress for arms to 
Europe—had stressed Russian strength, 
Western weakness and the threat of war. 
“Neutralism” was spreading in Europe; 
it was largely an indication that Europe 
was trying to stand on its own feet and 
think for itself and that was a good sign: 
but to the extent that it represented a 
European desire to find a neutral corner 
away from two quarreling big powers, 
it had to be answered, “Peace through 
strength,” and not “cold war,’ was the 
new slogan in Washington. 

The second reassurance was meant for 
both European skeptics and American 





Robert W. Kelley—Lire 
PACE 
... with smaller numbers... 


taxpayers. How could the West possibly 
defend itself against Russia’s massed 
millions? Last week officials spelled out 
more explicitly the U.S. answer. Western 
forces, said Secretary of the Army Frank 
Pace Jr. in a speech at West Point, 
must “be prepared to meet these masses 
of heavily mechanized ground forces with 
smaller numbers of highly scientific 
ground troops equipped with revolution- 
ary new weapons,” 

With improvements in recoilless weap- 
ons, the bazooka, the shaped charge and 
“the more recent developments with re- 
gard to guided missiles and rockets, tar- 
get-seeking equipment and the possibili- 





BRADLEY 
«++ @sound defense for Europe. 


ties of tactical use of atomic weapons,” 
said Pace, “it may well be that tank war- 
fare as we have known it will soon be 
obsolete.” 

Said J.C.S. Chairman Omar Bradley: 
“A year ago, the successful defense of 
Western Europe, in the face of a coor- 
dinated enemy attack, was a remote pos- 
sibility,” but now an “optimistic esti- 
mate” was possible. Acheson said the 
West’s “real strength . .. lies in its in- 
ventiveness, initiative and technology.” 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson added: 
“With the strides our military research is 
making, we don’t need to match Russia 
man for man, division for division.” 

Pushbutton War. Talk of “revolution- 
ary new weapons” sound uneasily like the 
old pushbutton warfare pipe dream once 
charged to the Air Force. It also was 
likely to give rise to some of the old 
Maginot Line thinking, of the superiority 
of the defense, and the delusion of secur- 
ity at cut rates. But the fact was that 
while the Army still had no atomic artil- 
lery under test, it did have some fine new 
weapons, including some that might spell 
the doom of the dreaded tank, Beneath 
all of last week’s sales talk, though it was 
so concertedly ebullient as to raise sus- 
picions of overselling, the hum of scien- 
tific progress in weaponeering was real, 
and the best news in months. 
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THE CONGRESS 
12 Hours, 8 Minutes 


Washington’s lean, lanky Senator Harry 
P. Cain has been called “the No. 1 real- 
estate lobbyist in America,” and says he 
considers it a compliment. Last week Cain 
proved his claim to the title. 

Up for debate was a bill to extend fed- 
eral rent control (due to expire June 30) 
for six more months, with a second six- 
month extension for those cities that 
wanted it. Administration leaders were 
pushing the bill hard for good political 
reasons—29 million people still living un- 
der rent controls were concentrated in such 
crucial states as Illinois, California and 
Pennsylvania. Harry Cain promptly an- 
nounced a one-man filibuster, promised to 
speak “as long as I can stand up.” 

Pickles & Coffee. When the Senate 
convened on Friday, Cain was ready. 
Dressed in a tan gabardine suit, fitted out 
with a rubber urinal strapped to his left leg 
under his trousers, he took his stand at 
the front-row desk of Republican Floor 
Leader Kenneth Wherry. “My fight is for 
fair play and freedom,” orated Cain. The 
Senate fidgeted as Cain rasped on, reading 
telegrams from sympathizers, commenting 
on golf scores, on tents, on veterans. He 
argued that any community that wanted 
control could impose it (as New York 
State had with Tom Dewey's backstop 
legislation), that “small, thrifty, God- 
fearing property owners” were being dis- 
criminated against because all other price 
controls had been lifted. Hitching at his 
belt, nibbling potato chips and a pickle, 
sipping milk and coffee, Cain proclaimed 
that even in 1947 there was no real short- 
age of housing; the trouble was that peo- 
ple were just not distributed properly. 

Discreetly, Republicans and Southern 
Democrats gave him breathers by posing 
long questions. Three times Wherry wan- 
gied short recesses on the pretext that he 
could get an agreement from Cain. Each 
time, Cain made a beeline for the wash- 
room, returning to his desk relieved and 
refreshed. But he flatly refused to com- 
promise. By suppertime, each side had 
reduced itself to a corporal’s guard, left 
behind in case of a break. The rest slipped 
off to dinner parties or catnavped on cots 
in the cloakrooms. Some fortified their 
spirits with quick nips of bourbon. 

Until Christmas? Just after midnight, 
Cain abruptly ended his speech and de- 
manded a quorum call. His filibuster had 
lasted 12 hours and 8 minutes.* The 
sergeant-at-arms began routing out snooz- 


% No record: in 1908, Robert M. La Follette Sr. 
filibustered (with 32 interruptions) for 18% 
hours against a bill to expand the currency. The 
longest without interruptions (1114 hours) was 
by Utah's Reed Smoot, against a rors bill to 
allow Government purchase of merchant ships. 
Others: Huey Long (15% hours) for a 1935 
NRA amendment secking Senate control of nearly 
all executive appointments; Louisiana’s Allen J. 
Ellender (12%4 hours) against FEPC last year, 
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ing Senators and, when he could not find 
enough, was ordered to arrest a few—a 
temper-raising procedure which had not 
been invoked since 1942. But arrests 
proved unnecessary as, one by one, Sena- 
tors straggled in, grinning sheepishly as 
their waiting colleagues applauded each 
Jatecomer. For an hour the Senators wran- 
gled. Lucas wanted an agreement to vote 
on the bill itself; Wherry demanded a vote 
on a motion to send it back to committee. 
Wherry won, and wearily, at 3:48 a.m., 
the Senators went home. 

This week Cain announced spryly that 
he was ready to resume his filibuster at a 
moment’s notice, but the Senate resound- 
ingly (44-25) defeated Wherry’s motion 
to recommit the bill. Harry Cain gave up. 





Associated Press 
Senator CAIN 
And a pickle. 


Without further debate, Administration 
supporters happily shoved the rent control 
bill through and sent it to the House. 
Last week the Senate also: 
@ Approved the Displaced Persons bill, 
which Nevada’s Pat McCarran had held 
up for a year, and sent it to the President. 
The bill increased D.P. admissions from 
205,000 to 341,000. In return, the Senate 
briskly passed McCarran’s pet project: a 
bill to admit 250 Basque sheepherders 
for Nevada ranches. 
@ Voted $10,000 for an investigation of 
homosexuals on the Government payroll. 
@ Received from its Armed Services Com- 
mittee a bill extending the draft three 
years, but carrying an amendment by 
Georgia’s Richard B. Russell aimed straight 
at the President's anti-segregation pro- 
gram. Russell would give each inductee 
his choice of serving in mixed or al!-white 
units. “They talk about civil rights,” said 
Russell. “This is civil rights; it protects 
the individual in his own choice.” 





THE PRESIDENCY 
Quick Trip 


The President whirled through his two- 
day visit to Missouri at a collar-wilting 
pace. His first morning in St. Louis he was 
awake at 5:15, shaved and dressed at 
5:30, and out striding along downtown 
sidewalks at 5:45. At one point during his 
jaunt he spotted a naval enlisted man 
named William Hall, standing on the side- 
walk in a heated post-dawn argument 
with a taxi driver. The President tapped 
the bluejacket on the shoulder and asked: 
“Where did you get all those battle stars, 
sailor?” Hall whirled, goggled, hauled 
himself to attention and stammered an 
answer: the Pacific. The taxi driver drove 
off as though he had just seen the biggest 
traffic cop in the world. 

Dash for Shelter. At 7, Harry Truman 
was aboard a five-car special train, head- 
ing for Columbia and the University of 
Missouri's commencement exercises. By 
9:30, in cap & gown, he was marching in 
the faculty parade around the University 
stadium. By 10 he was beginning his 18 
minute speech, in which he warned against 
cutting European aid. He raced through 
the speech; it began to rain just as he 
started it, and a cloudburst sent his audi- 
ence of 17,cco stampeding for shelter 
just as he finished. 

Drenched but beaming, the President 
took refuge in a campus building to re- 
ceive a Phi Beta Kappa key and an hon- 
orary doctorate of laws, He took lunch at 
the home of the university’s tall, grey- 
haired President Frederick Middlebush. 
Afterward in the living room he got a new 
round of laughter and applause by playing 
the Jenny Lind Polka as a piano duet with 
his sister, birdlike, 60-year-old Mary Jane 
Truman, and by giving her a brotherly 
poke with his elbow for making a mistake 
in her chording, 

By 2:30 he was back on the train 36 
miles up the track and making an off-the- 
cuff speech to a crowd of 5,000 at Mexico, 
Mo. He left his special car for an auto- 
mobile at Robertson, Mo. and arrived at 
Beer Baron August Anheuser Busch Jr.'s 
manicured, 550-acre estate, Grant’s Farm, 
at 6:05. To the horror of his Sécret Serv- 
ice guard, he immediately climbed aboard 
a horse-drawn coach to inspect a herd of 
buffalo, elk and deer which roam the 
Busches’ acres. Then he joined the grand- 
daddy of garden parties (200 servants 
had been assembled for the occasion), 
drank a slug of bourbon, nibbled some 
hors d’oeuvres, shook hands with his host, 
and was on his way again. 

Battery D. He got to downtown St. 
Louis just in time to eat, dress, and ap- 
pear at a ball which opened the 24th re- 
union of his old World War I outfit, the 
35th Division. 

The next morning at 7 he was break- 
fasting in the Jefferson’s mirror-hung 
Crystal Room with the particular segment 
of the 35th closest to his heart: the aging 
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WARREN 
The race... 


warriors of Battery D, 129th Field Artil- 
lery, whom he had commanded in France. 
That while 2 people 
cheered along St. Louis’ sun-baked down- 
town streets, he led them—and the rest of 
the 35th—in a 16-block parade. 

The President beamed and waved his 
gold-headed cane at the applause and fin- 
ished his hike without drawing a deep 
breath; he topped the day off with a 
speech (see above) to 30,000 people who 
had gathered along the Missi 
front to dedicate St. Louis’ new park, the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 


alternoon, 








ssippi river- 


ROOSEVELT 
The voice... 
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It was an amazing physical performance 
for a man of 66, and he se 
every minute of it as heartily as a young- 
ster at his first picnic. 


CALIFORNIA 
The Warren Touch 


The voice sounded startlingly like 
Franklin Roosevelt’s. In the space of 16 
weeks it had spoken to close to 250,000 
people on some 300 California street 
corners. But it was only Jimmy. 

Last week, Democrats had to admit that 
it would take more than the voice and 
the Roosevelt name to win the governor- 
ship in November. F.D.R.’s 
James emerged from California’s primary 
as winner of the Democratic nomination 
all right, but even in the flush of victory 
he scarcely looked like a real threat to 
Republican Governor Earl Warren. 

Smiling Earl Warren, a friendly man 
who never actually stops campaigning, 
campaigned for the primaries on his record 
and his carefully nurtured reputation as a 
bipartisan governor. Warren, as did Jim- 
my, cross-filed on both Republican and 
Democratic tickets, under the peculiar 
rules of the California primaries, which 
are as mixed up as fruit salad. 

Jimmy campaigned valiantly, handi- 
capped by the fact that he could not find 
anything particularly wrong with Warren. 
He got support from the 
politicos, who mistrust him, and from 
Democratic Party Chief Harry Truman, 
who remembers that Jimmy led a Demo- 


smed to enjoy 





eldest son 


only grudging 


cratic “draft Eisenhower” movement back 
in 1948. 
On the Republican side. Warren 


swamped Roosevelt by almost 9 to 1, then 
took more than 40% of the votes cast on 
the Democratic side. (In 1946, Warren 
was the first governor in California’s his- 
tory to win both nominations in the pri- 
mary.) On total Warren polled 
1,697,467; Roosevelt, 1,019,419. 

In the Senate race, handsome Congress- 
woman Helen Gahagan Douglas, 49, cam- 
paigning by helicopter, captured the Dem- 
ocratic nomination as a hot & heavy Fair 
Dealer. She beat out dapper, conserva- 
tive Manchester Boddy, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Daily News. But winning in 
November would not be so easy. Her Re- 
publican opponent will be Congressman 
Richard Nixon, 37, a member of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, and best known for his bloodhound 
pursuit of Alger Hiss, On the basis of their 
total primary votes, Congressman Nixon 
appeared to be a little out ahead of Con- 
gresswoman Douglas. 

The inattentiveness of California’s vot- 
ers produced one odd result. Grey-haired, 
mother-looking Bernadette Doyle, noisy 
and self-proclaimed Communist who ran 
on a nonpartisan ticket, gathered in close 
to 400,000 votes. The state job which 
Communist Doyle sought but did not get: 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


votes, 











NIXON 
... was like a salad. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Too Busy to Win 


One lesson of South Dakota’s Republi- 
can primary last week was that the race 
goes to him who campaigns for it. Chubby 
Chan Gurney, one of the few Midwest 
Senators who early saw beyond isolation- 
ism, had served terms and saw no 
reason why he wouldn’t be re-elected for a 
third. He stayed in Washington. 

His opponent, Representative Francis 
Case, Methodist minister’s son and one- 
time country editor, left his duties in 


two 








DovcLas 
... was F.D.R.’s. 
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Washington, covered the state in a gas- 
station-and-drugstore campaign. Case was 
for economy first, last & always—includ- 
ing cuts in foreign aid and military pre- 
paredness. To Case's invitation to argue 
it out before the voters, Gurney coolly 
replied that he was busy, 

Two weeks before election. Gurney 
went to South Dakota. By then it was too 
late. Underdog Case won, 58,000 to 43,000. 
Commented Vermont’s Senator George 
Aiken: “It made some of those who are 
up for re-election realize they had better 
go back home to do some politicking.” 


IOWA 
Ahead of the Field 


Iowa, which surprised everyone by 
going Democratic in 1948, reasserted its 
old Republicanism last week. Only a little 
more than one-fifth of the state’s eligible 
voters went to the polls, but an over- 
whelming majority of those who did fa- 
vored Republican Bourke Hickenlooper 
for another term in the U.S. Senate. Hick- 
enlooper got more votes than all other 
candidates on both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic senatorial tickets combined. 

Heretofore not a particularly strong 
candidate—his renomination was consid- 
ered in doubt six months ago—plodding 
Bourke Hickenlooper had obviously made 
hay out of his hit-or-miss attack on ex- 
Chairman David Lilienthal’s “incredible 
mismanagement” of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and his support of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy's attack against the 
State Department. 

To oppose him in the Senate race, Dem- 
ocrats picked an ex-Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, Albert Loveland, who tried 
to make his race a popularity contest for 
the Brannan Plan (see below). His victory 
over five rivals could scarcely be called a 
sign that Iowa was ready for the Brannan 
Plan. He got only 37,000 votes, compared 
to the 190,000 votes which Hickenlooper 
drew on the G.O.P. side, 


NEW MEXICO 
Adios? 


After the vote, brush-mustached David 
Chavez Jr., who left a $15,000 federal 
judgeship to go after the Democratic 
nomination for governor, sat in a Santa Fe 
friend’s house wondering what to do next. 
Also wondering were at least 13 other 
Spanish-Americans who ran against 
“Anglo” candidates and lost. For the first 
time in years, New Mexico’s Democratic 
ticket would be virtually Anglo. Heading 
the list: for governor, a run-of-the-plat- 
form politician named John E. Miles, 

A political era was dying in New Mexi- 
co, the only state in the union which 
prints its ballots in two languages. Ten 
years ago, the state was more than half 
Spanish-American; now it is only 40%. 
Attracted by irrigation farming and by 
military plants like Los Alamos, Anglos 
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(mostly from Texas) had shifted the 
balance of population and political power. 

For the Chavez brothers—Candidate 
David and U.S. Senator Dennis—this 
meant the failure of an elaborate hope for 
a Chavez dynasty in New Mexico. For the 
Democratic Party, without its customary 
portion of vote-getting Spanish names, it 
meant that “native” voters might drift 
back to the Republican Party (where they 
had been before they became what one 
politician calls WPA Democrats). If 


enough switch over, they might hand the 
governorship to the Republicans in No- 
vember. “It could be,” admitted one wor- 
ried Anglo Democrat, “that they'll give 
us the old adios this year.” 





Associated Press 
CANDIDATE DONOVAN 
No suckling. 


NEW YORK 


Against the Common Enemy 

For years, Vito Marcantonio, flying the 
banner of the Red-line American Labor 
Party, has been walking off with New 
York’s 18th District, which includes the 
Puerto Rican colony in “Spanish Harlem” 
as well as some of Manhattan's richest 
apartment dwellers. Democrats and Re- 
publicans together commanded a majority 
that could have beaten Vito, but party 
bosses could never forget their own gritty 
rivalries, Last week they did. They got 
together on a 51-year-old Manhattan 
lawyer and onetime state senator—James 
G. Donovan, Democrat. 

Thomas Curran, G.O.P. boss who helped 
engineer the deal, hastened to reassure Re- 
publicans that in such an exigency Demo- 
crat Donovan was all right. Said Curran: 
“He is progressive and liberal without be- 
ing a New Deal suckling.” The main idea 
was to beat Vito in November—now a 
pretty good possibility after 14 years, 


WISCONSIN 
Cheers for McCarthy 


At a cocktail party in Washington last 
week, Joe McCarthy, the only Senator 
present, got the brushoff, sat moodily in 
the corner by himself. But when he went 
home to Wisconsin he got many a cheer 
from people who approved his target so 
much that they didn’t criticize his aim. At 
Wisconsin’s Republican convention, 2,500 
delegates applauded long & loudly his 
keynote speech on Communists in Govern- 
ment. Then they whooped through a reso- 
lution to “heartily commend and encour- 
age” McCarthy’s efforts. Only one man 
got up to object. Lawyer Perry J. Stearns, 
a candidate for the Senate seat of Alex- 
ander Wiley, shouted: “We are Republi- 
cans but Americans first,” and accused 
McCarthy of producing “evidence .. . 
entirely void of probative value.” Boos 
filled the hall. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Still Looking 


Grand juries beat their way through 
some dark underbrush last week. 

A federal grand jury in Manhattan in- 
dicted Government Economist William 
W. Remington for perjury, éharging that 
he had lied when he denied under oath 
that he had ever been a Communist. 
Remington had already been ordered to 
quit his $10,000-a-year job in the Com- 
merce Department, or be fired. “With 
heavy heart,” Remington resigned his 
job after his indictment, to devote “full 
time to proving in the court that I am 
innocent.” 

The same jury, taking the bit in its 
teeth, had also moved into the Amerasia 
case (Time, June 12) to find out why the 
embezzlement of Government documents 
had been so half-heartedly prosecuted and 
the conspirators so lightly punished five 
years ago. To the obvious annoyance of 
Washington authorities, the grand jury 
plowed ahead with its own “runaway” 
investigation. The jury did not have much 
time. It would have to wind up this 
week, when its term expires. 

In Brooklyn, another grand jury in- 
dicted stocky little Harry Gold and two 
unknown confederates, for conspiracy to 
commit espionage. The indictment charged 
that the 39-year-old chemist had trans- 
mitted atomic secrets from Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs to the Soviet Union in 1944 and 
1945, by way of two confederates known 
as “John” and “Sam,” for whom federal 
authorities were still looking. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Up & Down 


More people—so,731,000 of them—were 
working in mid-May than any time since 
August 1949, the Census Bureau reported. 
Unemployed were down to 3,057,000, the 
lowest since April last year, 
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THE WINTER WuEAT ComBINES Move NorTHWARD 
Perverse economics, expedient politics, mechanized milk and honey. 


FARMERS 


Plague of Plenty 
(See Cover) 

Across the fertile countenance of the 
nation, the farmer bent his back in the 
June sun and worked the land. He labored 
wherever the earth lay open, the rain fell 
and the sun shone—from the lumpy flats 
of Aroostook County, Me., where the 
summer potatoes germinated in their dirt 
hills, to California's Imperial Valley, 
polka-dotted by the gold of new oranges 
and ripening honeydews. 

In the undulating dairylands from Wis- 
consin eastward, the world’s healthiest 
cows placidly ruminated the rich grass 
which magically replenished their udders 
faster than the nation could consume the 
flow of milk and cream. It was corn- 
cultivating and hog-fattening time in the 
black-soiled heartland fed by the Missis- 
sippi and her tributaries. In Iowa, the 
corn already stretched six inches toward 
the Midwestern sky, was building toward 
another big crop. 

In the flatlands of Kansas, deep-tanned 
men, with wheat dust pasted to their 
faces, pushed the clattering combines 
northward in the annual harvest of winter 
wheat. The Shorthorns and Herefords 
lumbered lazily across the Great Plains: 
13 million new beef calves bellowed at the 
smoky bite of the branding iron. Down 
South, in the weeks before the cotton 
bloomed white, stretching like a giant 
snowdrift from North Carolina through 
Texas, there were watermelons and 
peaches to be picked, small grain crops to 
be brought in, tobacco to be topped and 
suckered, beef and dairy cattle to be 
tended. 

Beyond Moses' Dreams. In this mech- 
anized land of milk and honey, there was 
abundance Moses never dreamed of. 
There was, in fact, too much of it. Amer- 
ica’s blessing of plenty had been trans- 
formed, by perverse economics and ex- 
pedient politics, into a plague of plenty. 

The result was a contagion of contra- 
dictions. Food prices were too high, yet 
the L Government was spending or 
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lending more than $11 million a day to 
keep them that way. There was more food 
than people would eat, yet at least 15 mil- 
lion Americans (plus 600 to 700 million 
in foreign lands) could not get enough of 
the right kind. One arm of the massive 
Department of Agriculture was feverishly 
shuffling schemes for limiting farm pro- 
duction; another arm was busily showing 
farmers how, to grow more, and paying 
some of them hundreds of dollars for do- 
ing it. Every conceivable advantage had 
been given to the farmer—tax-financed 
subsidies, crop insurance, cheap and plen- 
tiful power, the world’s best farm machin- 
ery, the latest in agricultural science—yet 
the farmer was only uneasily satisfied 
with the present, and fearful of the future. 

Doing its full share to keep up the 
eccentric cycle, the Government’s Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was spending 
and lending heavily to buy up the na- 
tion’s overabundance and store it mM grain 
elevators, underground caves, giant refrig- 
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N. Y. Daily Mirror 
“SOMETHING FoR NOTHING For Everysopy” 
Behind the potted fern, a plan, 


erators, empty hangars and vacated ware- 
houses. To keep the CCC going, the U.S. 
Congress last week agreed to add another 
$2 billion to its $4.7 billion bankroll. 
Already CCC had stored up enough 
wheat and corn (516,242,531 bushels) to 
fill a freight train stretching 11,679 miles 
—almost halfway around the world at the 
equator, enough cotton (3,600,000 bales ) 
to loom go million bedsheets. In storage 
it had all the dried eggs (88 million Ibs.) 
that U.S. bakers would need for the next 
eight years, enough butter (99 million 
Ibs.) for the baking of 495 million cakes, 
and enough powdered milk (316 million 
Ibs.) to irrigate the Wheaties of all New 
York City’s schoolchildren for several 
years to come. There were also small 
mountains of cheese, soybeans, tobacco, 
dried fruit and peas, rosin, cottonseed 
meal and other products which no one 
would buy and the Government could 
hardly give away—more than $2 billion 
worth in all, and more coming in every day. 
The Chair-Warmer. Here, in the con- 
crete, was the glowering, complex malady 
known as “The Farm Problem.” Seated 
last week in the middle of it, buried to the 
top of his egg-bald dome in crop surpluses, 
statistical mousetraps and political pitch- 
forks, was Charles Franklin Brannan, a 
plain, earnest, city lawyer from Denver, 
who is the 14th U.S. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.* A sturdy (185 lbs.) six-footer with 
inquisitive brown eyes, a_hard-to-ruffle 
temperament and a scrubbed look, Charlie 
Brannan had neither farming experience, 
pocketfuls of votes nor campaign dollars 
to commend him when Harry Truman 
plucked him from a career post as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture in the spring 
of 1948 and raised him to the Cabinet. 
Destined as Harry Truman seemed to be 
at that time for political retirement, the 
President apparently could not find any- 
one else to take the job. “Charles Bran- 
nan,” said Brannan recently with subdued 
sarcasm, “was just a guy keeping a chair 














* Since 1880, the first Cleveland Administration 
when the Agriculture 
Secretary and a member of the Cabinet 


Commissioner of became 
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U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


BRANNAN (CENTER) TALKS WITH MARYLAND FARMERS 
Eggs in caves, corn in cribs... 


warm . . . for four or five months until a 
good Republican could move in.” Believ- 
ing, like his boss, that Gallup could be 
wrong, Charlie Brannan had campaigned 
tirelessly across the Farm Belt, helping 
to save his boss’s job—and his own. 
Charles Brannan, 46, is one of those 
Cabinet rarities, a career public servant 
who worked to the top of his department 
(another: Postmaster General Jesse M. 
Donaldson). After two years in the job, 
Brannan still seems to Washington more 
the hard-working, second-level Washing- 
ton bureaucrat than the traditional Cabi- 
net member. His relations with the White 
House are efficiently firm—he confers with 
the President a couple of times a week, 
usually lunches with him on Mondays. 
But the Secretary of Agriculture has never 
plunged into the panoply of Cabinet rank, 
nor has he been taken into the circle of 
cronies surrounding Harry Truman—“I 
don’t play in the poker club,” he says. 
His idea of a good lunch is not a Salade 
Alfred nibbled to the music of violins in 
the velvety Carlton Hotel, but a rosy 
apple gnawed at his desk, or a delicatessen 
lunch thrown together in his office with 
fruits, home-canned goods and cheeses 
sent to him by friendly farmers. His idea 
of relaxation is reading law books. A Mor- 
mon,* he never smokes, sips a Scotch 
highball only when it seems to be the 
necessary social gesture. Yet, while main- 
taining the appearance of the man who 
gets lost behind a potted fern at cocktail 
parties, the Secretary of Agriculture has 






* Of a splinter sect, the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, which broke 
off from Brigham Young, refused to follow him 
to his promised land in Utah and ultimately 
settled down in Independence, Mo. 
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become one of the most controversial fig- 
ures in U.S. public life. : 

Part of the controversy came with the 
job—running the fantastically costly, 
jerry-built farm-support machinery im- 
posed on the nation by a generation of 
vote-conscious Congresses. The rest he 
brought on himself—by proposing to re- 
place the whole shuddering shebang with 
a new and equally fantastic contraption 
known as the Brannan Plan. 

Planned Scarcity. Devising plans to 
bail out the farmer has been a national 
pastime for nearly 30 years, ever since the 
Great Depression began for the farmer— 
not in 1929, but in 1921. It was then 
that farmers began crying in earnest for 
“equality for agriculture” (parity), de- 
manding that Government guarantee farm 
prices to keep the farmers’ purchasing 
power on a par with the rest of the U.S. 
They argued, and correctly, that if farm 
markets were sick, then the U.S. was un- 
healthy at its core. They did not get par- 
ity written into law until after the New 
Deal moved in with its valise full of 
devices to repeal the law of supply & de- 
mand. That was the day of Henry Agard 
Wallace’s “planned scarcity,” which killed 
little pigs and plowed under cotton, and 
the “ever-normal granary,” which made 
loans on surplus grains and stored them 
for possible years of paucity. 

By that time, poverty had spread its 
chill hand across the U.S. farmlands. Corn 
had dropped to r9¢ a bushel, hogs to 24¢ 
a lb. and cotton to a demoralizing 5¢ and 
6¢ a lb.; dairy farmers were forced to sell 
their milk for 2¢ and 3¢ a quart. Fore- 
closures had deprived thousands of farm- 
ers of their farms; in Iowa alone, one out 
of seven farmers lost his land between 
1926 and 1931. God-fearing, usually law- 


abiding men banded together and picket- 
ed highways, overturning milk into creeks. 
That was one way to get rid of surpluses. 

Another way was supplied by Nature. 
The dust bowl of 1934-35 and the great 
drought of 1936 cut farm surpluses. But 
a fresh wave of poverty swept families 
westward from their deadlands to en- 
act the saga of the Okies and tread the 
Grapes of Wrath. 

About that time Charles Brannan got a 
job as regional attorney (Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Colorado) for the Resettlement 
Administration. Brannan, the city boy, 
knew little or nothing about farming; he 
had only milked some cows and gathered 
a few eggs in summertime on a cousin’s 
farm. But he traveled the droughtlands by 
day, traveled the textbook maze of farm 
economics by night, learning to talk the 
farmer's language, and the bureaucrat’s. 

His bright and eager wife, Eda V. Selt- 
zer (who supplies much of the push in the 
family), kept her schoolteaching job in 
Denver right up until her husband was 
transferred to Washington in 1944 (as 
associate administrator of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration), Life among the 
high officials, diplomats and cocktail-sip- 
pers of the capital has not damaged the 
Brannans’ pronounced, almost frugal, sim- 
plicity. Brannan’s conversation is. still 
punctuated by “Lordy” and “gosh,” and 
an occasional ungrammatical “he don’t.” 
He and Eda Brannan live in a plain, 
two-room Washington apartment, with no 
children and no servant. He bought his 
first white tie & tails for Truman’s In- 
augural, complains that he has had no 
use for them since. 

North & South Ag. The domain that 
plain Charles Brannan presides over is 
one of the largest duchies in the peace- 
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- «. and $1.20 porterhouse at the butcher's. 
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time federal bureaucracy. With 72,000 
employees sprinkled across the nation, 
Agriculture eats through a $734 million 
budget for operations alone—a long jump 
from the days when Thomas Jefferson and 
Ben Franklin sent home seeds and plant 
cuttings from abroad and George Wash- 
ington vainly urged Congress to spend 
money to promote agriculture. 

Today the department’s Commodity 
Credit Corp. has an independent bankroll 
larger than the assets of General Motors, 
with which to plunge in the commodity 
markets and manipulate food prices. In 
two massive buildings astride the Wash- 
ington Mall—North Ag and South Ag— 
are eight miles of corridors and 4,844 
rooms. In rooms stocked with calculating 
machines and tabulators, scores of statis- 
ticians concoct crop and market reports 
so potent that they could, if mishandled, 
send prices gyrating and throw the U.S. 
economy into galloping confusion. 

Only Nature herself works more insist- 
ently with the fate & fortunes of U.S. 
farmers. Agriculture’s crop experts tell 
them how much they may grow (if they 
want Government supports) and econo- 
mists decide how much they can collect 
for their crops. Its hydrologists help them 
outwit the weather; its Federal Crop In- 
surance Corp. protects them from loss if 
the weather wins. The Department’s Rural 
Electrification Administration has brought 
electricity to more than 3,000,000 rural 
consumers; the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration’s 8,000,000 loans have helped 
2,000,000 farm families. On a 12,000-acre 
research center at Beltsville, Md., depart- 
ment scientists tamper with Nature her- 
self. They produce apples that won't 
crack, bananas that won’t spot; they talk 
of corn that will yield 200 bushels to the 
acre (present average: 39). grain seed 
that can be planted in the spring and left 
untended until harvest time. 

The Department of Agriculture sprawled 
and swelled partly because there was a 
real need for its services—spreading the 
knowledge and skills that have made the 
U.S. farmer the most efficient and richest 
in the world, and strengthening his vital 
position in the U.S. economy. It grew, too, 
because of bureaucracy’s inborn knack for 
propagating itself. And it grew because 
farmers had come to realize that when 
they stood together, a cohesive one-fifth 
of the nation’s voters, they could manipu- 
late the U.S. Congress and plunge both 
arms elbow-deep in the vaults under Fort 
Knox. Lumped together, the representa- 
tives of the predominantly agricultural 
states filled more than 218 seats of the 
House of Representatives, a cold majority. 
Many a Senator probably could stay in 
office a lifetime if he only succeeded in 
getting the votes of all his farm constitu- 
ents. Congressmen developed the high art 
of bartering support for their local crops 
by voting for someone else’s; farm bills 
weren’t designed, they were tacked and 
baled together. 
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Crazy Profusion. Congress cranked out 
farm bills like sausages. In 1938, with the 
enactment of the new AAA, parity at last 
came into full bloom. It was restricted at 
first to a few basic crops (wheat, corn, 
cotton, tobacco, rice), and prices were 
pegged at a modest percentage of the 
value those crops brought in the nostalgic 
golden days of 1909-14. But it was not 
long before the law covered almost every- 
thing that springs from the earth and a 
goodly share of the products that are 
raised above it (é.g., eggs, butter, cheese, 
hogs, etc.). Such operators as tung-nut 
raisers, linseed growers and peanut pro- 
ducers got their products into the parity 
money, although nobody knew why in 
Ceres’ name they were basic to the U.S. 


how the contraption should run. For most 
of what he bought in the grocery store, 
and much of his clothing, he paid twice— 
once in high prices over the counter, again 
in taxes to finance the farm-support pro- 
gram to keep the price up. From his taxes 
came the money for such subsidy pay- 
ments as the $3,759,000 paid to Russell 
Giffen of Fresno, Calif. for his 1948 grain, 
cotton and flax; $426,000 to the Reeds of 
Fort Fairfield, Me., and $216,000 to Ru- 
dolph Blier of Van Buren, Me. for his 
1948 potatoes, 

The Big Dream. The Republican Soth 
Congress sensed the obvious consequences 
of such ruinous economic nonsense. It 
passed the Hope-Aiken law of 1948, a step 
in the right direction, Money would have 
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economy. The big engine spewed subsidies 
in crazy profusion. Worst of all, programs 
intended to lessen the farmer’s losses from 
surpluses ended in increasing the sur- 
pluses themselves: it became profitable to 
“grow for the Government.” There were 
times when a corn-and-hog farmer could 
sell his own corn to the U.S. for $1.35 a 
bushel, then turn around and buy corn for 
his hogs in the open market at $r. 

In World War II the U.S, farmers did 
themselves proud: less than 1% of the 
world’s population, they produced food for 
nearly half of the world. But there was a 
bill attached. As the farmer's production 
went up, so did his profits—and his prices. 
As the quid pro quo for his vote for vitally 
needed wartime price controls, the Farm 
Bloc Congressmen got even higher parity 
prices and a law decreeing that they would 
be extended without letup for two years 
after hostilities ended. 

The U.S. consumer helplessly dug down 
deep to keep the parity machine revolving 
—he made up the bulk of the population, 
yet by some strange unbalance in Wash- 
ington, he had almost nothing to say about 
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kept pouring out to the farmers in support 
prices ranging from a rigid 90% of parity 
on some products to as low as 60% on 
others. But Hope-Aiken never got into 
operation, Along came November 1948, 
and, with it, the Democratic Party’s Big 
Dream. Although the Democrats had 
tacitly endorsed the Soth’s switch to flexi- 
ble price supports, the party turned on it 
in the campaign and yelled that the Re- 
publicans were trying to slice the farmer’s 
income. Thus did Harry Truman accom- 
plish the near-impossible, the blending of 
the labor vote with the farm vote. The 
triumphant Democrats thought giddily of 
the future: Why not make the farmer- 
labor marriage permanent ? 

At that moment, Charles Franklin 
Brannan stepped from behind his potted 
fern. Those who know Brannan as a sin- 
cere and honest man, comparatively un- 
sullied by the politician’s instinct, swear 
that it was coincidence; those who know 
politics call it fine timing. Anyway, in 
Charlie’s hand was the Brannan Plan. It 
was rigged with something for the con- 
sumer as well as the farmer. The plan 
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Depression FARMERS DuMPING MILK aT Troy, WIs. 
Nature also had a way to get rid of surpluses. 


would guarantee farmers a tremendous, 
slightly varying total income each year 
(about $26 billion-or its equivalent in pur- 
chasing power). Brannan’s Plan had a lot 
of hooks in it, so he had to outpromise 
everybody else to get the farmers’ backing. 

Present-style loan supports would con- 
tinue for such storable crops as corn and 
wheat, but at even higher parity levels. 
Perishable crops—which account for 75% 
of U.S. farmers’ annual cash income— 
would also be brought under a permanent 
price support, many of them for the first 
time. Here came Charlie’s big trick. Prices 
of perishables (meat, vegetables, poultry, 
etc.) would be allowed to rise & fall in the 
market with supply & demand—and thus 
presumably give the consumer cheaper 
food. But the farmer would still get high 
prices because the Government would 
make up any differences. If, for example, 
the price of eggs were pegged at 45¢ and 
the farmer could sell his for only 35¢ a 
dozen in the market, the Government 
would give him the extra 1o¢. Instead of 
paying twice for farm support, in taxes 
and high prices, said Brannan smoothly, 
the taxpayer would pay only once, in taxes. 
. No Tests. By last week, the U.S. had 
had 14 months to examine Charlie Bran- 
nan’s machine and study its insides. The 
two major farmers’ organizations, the 
1,400,000-member American Farm Bureau 
Federation and the 820,000-member Na- 
tional Grange had taken one look and 
gone to war against it; only the s00,000- 
member National Farmers Union was for 
it. The Congress had sniffed in horror, 
refused to make even a small test of the 
Brannan Plan, reverted instead to another 
year of rigidly high parity supports to be 
followed next year—maybe—by a half- 
hearted experiment in flexible supports. 
The Democrats themselves had haggled 
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over the Plan; Senate Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas, fighting desperately for re- 
election, had flatly declared against it. 

But it was still a live political issue. 
Politician Harry Truman had recognized 
the potential magic of a gadget that 
promised something for everybody. He 
was also cagily capitalizing on the farm- 
ers’ new worry. In the past two years, 
farm income—despite high prices and high 
supports—had bounced downward about 
20%. This was mostly a natural decline 
from artificial alltime price highs in war- 
time, but, citing the price drops in a dire- 
ful voice, the President implied that it 
wouldn't happen again—provided the 
farmers voted for the Brannan Plan and, 
incidentally, the Democrats. 

The Plan, nevertheless, had to survive 
the criticisms of most farm economists 
and many farm legislators. To critics the 
Brannan proposals looked as dangerous as 
the malady they were supposed to cure. 
Nobody could make an honest prediction 
of what it would cost, including Charlie 
Brannan himself (he thought it might 
be no more than the present program); 
other guesses ranged as high as $9.5 bil- 
lion a year. 

While it might impose no new controls, 
the Brannan Plan would extend them to 
many more farmers. A lot of the controls 
were designed for the farmer’s own good 
(soil conservation, sensible crop limita- 
tions, etc.), but any independent-minded 
farmer would have a harder time escaping 
them unless he wanted to sell all his 
produce at low, unprotected market prices. 
A wrong guess on a major crop could cost 
the Treasury millions more in subsidy 
checks; in this hazardous field, the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s forecasting sys- 
tem had not distinguished itself in pre- 
dicting the 1950 winter-wheat crop. 


The Unimal. But what was the U.S. to 
do about its plague of plenty? If the 
present farm program was profligate and 
the Brannan Plan was apt to be even 
more so, what solution was there? If there 
were no politicians around to outpromise 
each other for the farmer’s vote, could a 
sensible program be designed? Could the 
$25 billion-a-year farm business ever 
stand on its own feet? Fhe answer, from 
most experts, was a guarded “maybe”; 
they could see a possible way out, though 
they argued about how to achieve it. 

If the emphasis of U.S. agriculture were 
shifted from grain to livestock, and if 
Americans would increase their annual 
meat consumption (now about 145 Ibs. 
per capita) by only ro Ibs. and drink 20 
quarts more milk apiece a year, the ex- 
perts believed the farm surpluses would 
fade away and the country would be a lot 
healthier. There was certainly a high de- 
mand for meat: cattle raisers get no sub- 
sidy and want none, and yet porterhouse 
was selling last week in Manhattan at a 
record $1.20 a Ib. Cornell Farm Econo- 
mist H. E. Babcock, one of the foremost 
exponents of “the livestock economy,” had 
developed a symbol to tell the story. Bab- 
cock’s “Unimal” is a queer creature with 
the face of a calf, the crest of a rooster, 
the forequarters of a sheep, the udder of a 
cow, the wings of a turkey and the hind- 
quarters of a pig (see cut). The critter 
represents a composite of the kind of 
products farmers should raise more of and 
consumers should eat more of. 

But for a farmer to change over to 
livestock required new equipment, new 
habits, new knowledges and plenty of 
capital. Brannan insisted that his farm 
plan was precisely the machine to convert 
the farmer—by bribing him with higher 
support prices for meats than for grains. 
But his critics pointed to an inconsistency: 
the Brannan Plan, mindful of the votes 
of the grain farmers, still promises high 
enough supports for grain products to keep 
wheat and corn growers satisfied with just 
what they are doing. 

Getting His. The farmer himself, aware 
of all the complaints about farm sub- 
sidies and wasteful gluts, had begun to 
be touchily defensive about the whole 
subject. Neither the parasite that many a 
city dweller considered him nor the un- 
fettered, rugged individualist he liked to 
fancy himself, he felt entitled to help 
from his Government. Industry, after all, 
had its tariffs and its Government con- 
tracts; the airlines and the shipping lines 
had their subsidies; the working man had 
social security, a guaranteed minimum 
wage. Why shouldn’t he get his? 

Actually the average good farmer was 
still riding the crest of the most prosperous 
wave in farming history. His farmhouse 
was fresh-painted and stocked with all 
the comforts a city dweller could ask, his 
home freezer overflowed with the best to 
eat, he owned one or two cars, his barn 
now held a collection of the best and most 
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valuable farm machinery in the world. His 
mortgage was paid up or well on the way 
to amortization, his children could look 
ahead to four years in a good college. 

There were some who talked like Corn 
& Hog Raiser Carroll Brown of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. “When the farmer asks too much,” 
he reasoned, “the rest of the guys may 
gang up on us some of these days and we'll 
get nothing.” There were those who felt 
like C. B. Skipper of Georgia: “The 
Brannan Plan? I’m against it. I don’t like 
to feel that anybody is giving me any- 
thing. The way things work now, I don’t 
feel like anybody is giving me a handout.” 
And there were, above all, farmers who 
spoke out like B. F. Vinson on his 150 
Georgia acres. “I might not like some of 
the Government control,” said he, “but 
I'd ruther have it than be turned wild 
aloose.” 

Brannan Plan or not, as long as there 
were farmers’ votes and politicians to 
covet them, nobody in the foreseeable 
future was going to turn the farmer wild 
aloose. 


GAMBLING 
Hot Dice 


The chances of making 28 straight 
passes with the dice in a crap game are 
“about ten million to one.” But last week 
a young man walked into Las Vegas’ plush 
new Desert Inn, and in one hour and 20 
minutes of hair-raising play, did just that. 
His amazing run of luck cost the casino 
$125,000. Zeppo Marx won $28,000 in side 
bets, Gus Greenbaum, one of the owners 
of a rival club, raked in $48,000, and 
others among the gamblers who crowded 
four-deep around the table carried off 
thousands more. 

The Inn’s owners had some reason for 
thankfulness anyhow. Because he kept 
picking up his winnings instead of letting 
them ride, the lucky gambler himself (who 





refused to tell anyone who he was) walked 
out with only $750. If he had left his win- 
nings on the table he could have run his 
original $2 into at least $289,406,976— 
unless, of course, he had left his burgeon- 
ing fortune down for the 29th throw. 


TRANSPORT 
Unscheduled Death 


The Puerto Ricans sat stolidly on the 
cramped bucket seats as the potbellied 
plane rolled down the San Juan strip and 
took off into the twilight. There were 62 
of them, crowded into a converted C-46 
Curtiss Commando, on the way to the 
mainland for seasonal work on sugar beet 
farms in Michigan. Three and a half hours 
out, an engine sputtered and died. At 
10:06 p.m. Pilot Joseph Halsey radioed 
laconically: “It looks as if I’m going into 
the drink.” Steward Hector Medina, a 
Puerto Rican, tried hastily to explain 
about the life jackets and rafts to the 
panic-stricken passengers as they cried out 
their prayers. Then the plane slid along 
the dark sea, stopped, began to settle. 

At dawn, a searching Coast Guard plane 
spotted eight rafts tied together in a col- 
umn and bobbing on the choppy sea. Two 
hours later, a U.S. destroyer escort had 
picked up 34 passengers and the three 
members of the plane’s crew. Later they 
sighted another Puerto Rican, named 
Pedro Guzman, clinging to a nearly de- 
flated raft. As he started to swim to the 
ship, he suddenly doubled up and went 
under. When he came up, blood gushed 
from his shoulder: a shark had ripped his 
arm down to the elbow. As two bluejack- 
ets with rifles tried to hold off the charg- 
ing shark, another sailor scrambled over 
the side, passed a line around Guzman, 
and hauled him out of the bloodstained 
water. His shoulder was slashed to the 
bone and four triangular chunks had been 
bitten out of his back. Twenty minutes 


later Guzman was dead. In the choppy 
sea, 27 other Puerto Ricans had drowned. 

To Puerto Ricans such crashes had be- 
come a deadly familiar story. A year 
before, 53 had died when a crowded C-46 
operated by Strato-Freight Inc. plunged 
into the ocean after an engine failure near 
San Juan. Six months before that, a char- 
tered plane of Airborne Transport Inc., 
carrying 29 Puerto Ricans, had disap- 
peared between San Juan and Miami. 

As long ago as last fall, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had charged that 
Westair Transport—a small Seattle out- 
fit which owned the C-46 in last week's 
crash—had been “guilty over a long peri- 
od of time of ... careless and reckless 
operation of aircraft,” asked the CAB to 
revoke its operating certificate. The CAA 
cited instance after instance of Westair 
planes flying overloaded, with broken de- 
icing equipment, with cargo blocking 
exits, with fogged cockpit windshields, 
with inadequate fire-extinguishing equip- 
ment, without an operating radio, without 
safety belts. Two months ago the CAB, a 
deliberate body, began hearings. It was 
still pondering last week when the Com- 
mando hit the sea. The crash was expected 
to help it reach a decision. 


MANNERS & MORALS 


Quiet! 

When Mouth of the Creek, N.Y. 
decided to change its name to Fillmore (in 
honor of President Millard Fillmore) in 
1850, it hoped big things might follow. 
They didn’t. Last week Fillmore (pop. 
500) was still nothing but a collection of 
weathered false-fronted buildings, some of 
which leaned heavily on their doughtier 
neighbors. But there was no denying that 
the town was 100 years older, and the 
citizens decided to have a centennial cel- 
ebration anyhow. Their official slogan for 
the affair: “A Century of Rigor Mortis.” 





Puerto Rican Survivors OF PLANE CRASH 
“It looks as if I’m going into the drink.” 
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Crisis in the Colleges: 
Can They Pay Their Way? 


For a few days each June, U.S. higher 
education can afford the celebrating mood. 
. It puts on its gayest trappings, forms its 
great processions, fills the air with the 
sound of tolling bells and ringing phrases 
on the meaning of learning and life. At no 
time of year do the nation’s 1,700 colleges 
and universities seem to bloom more 
brightly than at Commencement. 

This June, the bloom also has some of 
the surface aspects of a boom. One after 
another, each campus has announced the 
total of gifts and bequests received during 
the year, and the figures are impressive. 
Harvard has received another $16 million; 
Yale, another $6,500,000; Princeton, more 
than $3,000,000; CalTech, $1,926,000. 
Among the smaller colleges, Bowdoin has 
$1,918,275; Emory University, almost 
$2,000,000; Smith college, $7,000,000, 

Each June since the end of the war the 
reports have been just as encouraging.* 
To a leading group of 51 colleges and uni- 
versities went $65 million in 1947, more 
than $70 million in 1948, and $93 million 
in 1949—the biggest gift year since 1920. 
This year, philanthropy dollars are coming 
faster than ever. If this total were all that 
mattered in the economic life of the uni- 
versity, presidents and chancellors across 
the U.S. should have been feeling more 
prosperous than ever before. 


Rising Costs 

Actually, most of them are feeling just 
the opposite. Reason: while gifts are at an 
unprecedented level, so are expenses—and 
expenses have outrun income. Out of 630 
private colleges and universities, the New 
York Times found in a survey recently, 
one in five are running deficits. Yale Uni- 
versity’s deficit is nearly $1,000,000, Co- 
lumbia University’s is $745,000, Johns 
Hopkins’ is an estimated $260,000. 

Next fall the situation will be even more 
serious. The great G.I. flood, which in one 
year alone (1947) brought $172 million 
to the private colleges and $129 million to 
public institutions, is becoming little more 
than a trickle. To make matters worse, at 
the very time that the G.L.s are going out, 
most campuses face dwindling enrollments 
as the boys & girls born in the low-birth- 
rate years of the Depression start coming 
in. Thus, colleges with small endowments 
and a great dependence on student fees 
were looking into an uncertain future. 

The only thing that seems certain is the 
fact of rising costs. “Everything,” says 
Amherst’s President Charles W. Cole, “has 
gone up—from chalk to footballs.” In- 


* Encouraging as well to the big state univer- 
sities, which also rely heavily on endowment 
funds. The University of Minnesota boasts an 
endowment of $33 million; California more than 
$54 million; Texas has a whopping $129 million 
(though its income from its vast oilfields is re- 
stricted to building only). 
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deed, chalk is up 30%, footballs 59%, 
steel desks 50%. President James Phinney 
Baxter of Williams has noted: “The frogs 
used by our biology teachers [have] 
jumped from 72¢ to $2.25 a dozen... .” 
All in all, the cost of running a campus 
has soared nearly 70% over what it was 
ten years ago. 

Libraries and laboratories alike are swal- 
lowing up money like quicksand. Yale is 
spending $798,000 for books, against 
$476,000 in 1939; and its scientists, like 
those of every other institution, have long 
outgrown their Bunsen burners. A sign of 
the times is the fact that the University of 
California’s new cyclotron cost $95 mil- 
lion; only the U.S. Government has that 
kind of money, so the U.S. paid for it. 

Modern science is a costly business, and 
nowhere is this more obvious than in the 
medical schools. Here, the cost to the col- 
lege per student, over & above the tuition 
it receives, has jumped from $388 in 1910 
to between $2,000 and $5,000 in 1949. Out 
of 78 medical schools throughout the U.S., 
44 are running fn the red to the tune of 
$r1o million a year. 


Falling Incomes 


But, with or without medical schools, 
U.S. colleges and universities are suffering 
in common. They have watched the rates 
of investment interest dwindle from 5.27% 
in 1930 to 3.74% in 1945-46. Though Har- 
vard added $72 million to its investments 
from 1929 to 1946, the buying power of its 
income stood still, 

Seeing a solution only in more income, 
the nation’s institutions of higher learning 
have become the nation’s most persistent 
campaigners for money. The day has 
passed when the trustees of the University 
of Chicago could solve their difficulties 
simply by voting “that Mr. Rockefeller 
be requested to consider the advisability 
of giving to the university the sum of 
$50,000 .. .” Now, fund-raising campaigns 
are intensive. Since the war, probably nine 
out of ten private institutions have em- 
barked on them, with a whole new crop of 
vice-presidents-in-charge- of -development 
leading the way. The campaigns range 
from Columbia’s long-range goal of $100 
million to Yale’s $80 million to Beloit’s 
$5,000,000, from Harvard's $90 million to 
Pomona’s $7,000,000. 

In the midst of these campaigns, it 
sometimes seems to educators as if they 
scarcely have time to do any educating at 
all. “In one month,” complains Williams’ 
President Baxter, “I spent 24 days wholly 
or partly outside Williamstown, chasing 
dollars.” But wherever they chase, and 
whatever they do, they have found no way 
of balancing outgo with income. 

They have already raised their tuitions 
to the limit. Such big schools as the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania have raised them 
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from $400 in 1940 to $600 by this year, 
with the smaller ones following suit. Even 
the public universities have upped student 
fees an average of 100% in ten years. Four 
years for a son at Princeton these days 
costs the harried parent anywhere between 
$5,200 and $6,800, counting a conserva- 
tive allowance for clothing, books and 
transportation, The University of Chicago 
costs an average of more than $6,000 and 
so does Stanford. 


Dangerous Lures 


The colleges have also surrendered to 
the temptation to shift their investments 
from conservative gilt-edge securities to 
riskier common stocks. Some have even 
tried operating businesses, factories, stores 
and hotels, cashing in on their tax-exempt 
Status while operating for a profit. Re- 
cently, however, many educators as well 
as Government officials have begun to 
frown on the practice. The House Ways 
& Means Committee is considering a bill 
to end exemptions in such cases; and last 
month the U.S. Tax Court ordered the 
C. F. Mueller Co. (macaroni), whose 
profits go to the New York University 
law school, to pay back income taxes 
(Time, June 5). 

As for philanthropy, most educators 
remain gloomy. Their big returns, they 
know, are largely due to their campaigns. 
And once these have played themselves 
out, higher education will be competing 
for gifts with an ever-increasing num- 
ber of well-dramatized charities, medical 
drives and welfare agencies, both at home 
and abroad. Meanwhile, the millionaire 
is rapidly disappearing from the U.S. 
scene; some highly taxed businessmen, 
harassed by too many appeals, have set 
up “Let Us Alone Weeks.” 

There is one big philanthropist left— 
the U.S. Government. But of all the so- 
lutions U.S. higher education could hit 
upon, this seems, to private educators at 
least, the most dangerous. 

As to just how dangerous, they do not 
yet quite agree. Some, like Yale’s retir- 
ing Charles Seymour, see nothing wrong 
in the Government’s subsidizing medical 
schools (“But I draw the line there’). 
Others, like Kenyon’s President Gordon 
Chalmers, see little danger in direct schol- 
arship aid to students. Still others, like 
President Charles F. Phillips of Bates 
College, see the “lure of federal aid” to 
private colleges in any form as “an enemy 
that looks like a friend.” 


A New Patronage? 

There are many others who agree. 
Among them is a newcomer to the field of 
education—Columbia University’s Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. “Because I 
believe that the Federal Government has 
no right to tax money out of our pockets 
and give it back to us without some form 
of supervision, therefore I say that they 
cannot give federal money for the support 
of higher education. When federal money 
comes into that field, we are entering a 
dangerous situation.” 

The fact is that federal money has al- 
ready entered the field. As Brown’s Presi- 
dent Wriston has warned, “federalization 
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of American higher education is coming 
by drift [if] not by design,” whether 
educators approve of it or not. Such fed- 
eralization is taking the form, no longer of 
a G.I. bill, but of $100 million worth of 
research contracts. “It is a matter for 
deep concern,” says Wriston, “that al- 
ready , . . some independent, private in- 
stitutions are (directly or indirectly) 
drawing half or more of their revenues 
from federal sources.” 

It is true that colleges and universities 
have snatched up contracts with eager- 
ness. Harvard boasts more than $2,000.- 
ooo worth of projects involving 65 differ- 
ent contracts and 16 different Government 
agencies. M.I.T. is getting $1,000,000 a 
month for research, 90% of it from the 
Government. From Columbia University 
($3,000,000) to Colgate ($6,000), private 
institutions of every type have held out 
their hands for contracts. “We'd be per- 
fectly happy to have some,” says empty- 
handed President Lynn White Jr. of Cali- 
fornia’s Mills College (for women), “from 
the Government or G.M. or anybody.” 


Science v. Humanities 

So far, such Government agencies as 
the Office of Naval Research have set a 
high standard in allowing universities to 
pursue pure and basic research without 
interference. And on their side, some uni- 
versities have accepted only contracts in- 
volving such basic research. Nevertheless, 
should their financial problems increase, 
U.S. campuses might soon become less 
choosy. There is no assurance that the 
emphasis may not shift soon from pure 
science to applied science, from long- 
range projects to those that will give im- 
mediate results, e.g., Boston University’s 
aerial photography project. There is no 
assurance that the whole contract system 
may not become, as the Hoover Commis- 
sion has already warned, “in effect a new 
form of patronage.” 

Meanwhile, the very existence of so 
large a research expenditure is subtly 
changing the emphasis on many campuses. 
“Vale [Medical School),” reports its di- 
rector, George B. Darling, “today has 
more money to spend on research than it 
does on its teaching faculty.” M.I.T. can 
report the same thing: it is spending 
$12,000,000 on research compared to $o9,- 
000,000 on instruction. 

Nor is the change limited to the battle 
between instruction and research. There is 
also the battle between science and the 
humanities. Grants-in-aid, whether from 
business or Government, rarely go to his- 
torians or philosophers. “In the sciences,” 
complains Yale’s Dean William C. De- 
Vane, “the project needs the support; in 
the humanities, the man needs support. 
Unfortunately, he feels, men are losing out. 


Gothic v. Modern 


Most educators admit that many econ- 
onries are still possible. Instead of build- 
ing lavish collegiate-Gothic buildings, for 
instance, private campuses can become a 
good deal more daring in experimenting 
with modern and more simplified archi- 
tecture. Academically, they can concen- 
trate on strengthening a solid core curric- 
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ulum to eliminate aimless overlapping. 
They can, as the University of Michigan 
has done, do away with such waste as 
having separate biology classes for medi- 
cal and non-medical students. 

There are also still endless adminis- 
trative inefficiencies that can be slashed 
away. Yet some presidents have reached 
the limit. “Every economy has been prac- 
ticed,” says Mt. Holyoke’s President Ros- 
well Gray Ham, “except the lowering of 
standards and the depletion of our plant.” 


How Safe Is Economy? 

How safe are those standards? They 
have obviously not been affected sub- 
stantially by some budget slashes, e.g., 
the fact that Mills College has cut its 
grounds-maintenance crew from twelve to 
six men, that one great Eastern university 
has turned down the chance to hire a top 
world authority on Ugro-Finnish as a lux- 
ury it must do without, that Swarthmore 
is using table linen only for weekend din- 
ners, or that the University of Chicago's 
purchasing agent has declared: “We won't 
have our windows washed so often.” 

But they have been affected by such 
facts as that Harvard has curtailed its 
famous tutorial plan, and that President 
Baxter of Williams has complained of 
having to “deny . . . several students the 
opportunity to do honors work, which 
involves special individual instruction.” 
This “Tiffany-type education,” as Presi- 
dent Seymour calls it, is expensive. So is 
Yale’s scholars-of-the-house program, and 
so are small and intimate classes in gen- 
eral, As one economy measure, U.S. col- 
leges may well have to resort to more & 
more huge lecture courses. “The unit cost 
of such education is low indeed,” says 
President Baxter. “But what is the unit 
value?” 

Meanwhile, professors are already suf- 
fering. Teachers’ salaries have risen only 
30% since 1940, while the cost of living 
has gone up about 70%. Yet, as their in- 
comes dwindle, teachers can expect to 
take on a greater load than ever before. 
It is also highly questionable whether 
higher education will always be able to 
afford such honored academic gilding as 
the sabbatical. 


Shared Facilities 


In the face of these common problems, 
U.S. educators are not standing idly by. 
Last year 14 educators, lawyers and busi- 
nessmen formed a Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education, with Columbia 
University’s Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal as 
chairman and Columbia Political Scien- 
tist John D, Millett as executive director. 
Though the commission has three years in 
which to complete its study and recom- 
mendations, it has already proved one 
thing: the financial crisis has driven edu- 
cators to work with one another as they 
have never dreamed of doing before. 

Cooperation has become something of 
a postwar phenomenon. The South took 
the lead when its governors met in 1947 
to organize a regional plan for Southern 
higher education. Now, for the first time, 
the South will share its facilities, sending 
medical, dental and veterinary medicine 





students wherever the best schools, pub- 
lic or private, may be. Thus a university 
can afford to be strong in one field without 
wasting its substance in trying to com- 
pete in all the others. 

Elsewhere, in lesser ways, other col- 
leges and universities have seen the wis- 
dom of cooperating. There is the Farm 
ington Plan, under which 54 great librar- 
ies’ plan their buying in common to avoid 
needless competition; the Oak Ridge In- 
stitute for Nuclear Studies, where 24. uni- 
versities do research together; Chicago's 
Midwest Interlibrary Center, serving 
eleven campuses of the Midwest; and 
Denver's Bibliographic Center for Re- 
search, serving the Rocky Mountain states. 

No Time for Vanity 

Ten years ago, Chancellor Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
foresaw all this when he wrote: “Each 
endowed university still acts as though it 
were alone in the world, required to give 
every course and investigate every seg- 
ment of every field. The reason for this is 
partly inertia . . . and partly vanity. One 
university cannot hold up its head if the 
university next door has a school of ani- 
mal husbandry and it has none... Al- 
though this kind of comparison is doubt- 
less better for the universities than ap- 
praising them in terms of their football 
scores, its educational consequence is me- 
diocrity and its financial consequence is 
ruin. Inertia and vanity are luxuries that 
endowed universities can no longer afiord.” 

By 1950, U.S. educators have learned 
that they can afford those luxuries less 
than ever before. But there is a limit to 
what the nation’s private colleges and 
universities can accomplish on their own. 
If their standards are to be kept high, and 
the gap between private and Government- 
supported education maintained, they will 
need the support of outside private 
sources as well. 


Sound the Alarm 


Though the educators are not yet ready 
to admit to desperation, they are at least 
sounding the alarm. The alarm has gone 
out to alumni; and many presidents are 
convinced, says Ambherst’s Cole, “that 
alumni loyalty alone can preserve the 
freedom of American education.” They 
also want more from «corporate enter- 
prises. So far, corporation aid has come 
mostly in the form of contracts. Now, 
colleges want corporation gifts with no 
strings attached, and they want the U.S. 
Government to amend tax laws to make 
such gifts come easier. 

Caught between rising costs and falling 
revenues, U.S. colleges figure their needs 
at $1o for every $5 they are getting now, 
and $100 for every $50. Speaking for most 
U.S. educators, Yale’s outgoing President 
Seymour said it flatly: “We need more 
than token support.” To keep the private 
colleges and universities going, U.S. citi- 
zens would, in effect, have to take over 
their support just as they now contribute 
to their hospitals, churches and commu- 
nity chests. And the support would have 
to continue, not for one year or two, but 
from now on. 
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Sealed & Delivered 

At the start of World War II, when 
Soviet Russia was an ally of Nazi Ger- 
many, the Russians grabbed the Eastern 
provinces of Poland. At the end of World 
War II, when the Russians were sponsor- 
ing a Communist-dominated regime in 
Poland, this land grab, which had greatly 
embittered the Poles, proved embarrassing 
to Moscow. The Russians suggested that 
Poland be compensated for her loss in the 
east by some choice German territory 
along her western borders. At Potsdam, 
for the sake of “harmony” with Russia, 
the U.S. and Britain agreed that Poland 
was to administer “provisionally” the strip 
of German territory east of the Oder and 
Neisse Rivers (see map), “pending the 
final determination of Poland’s western 
frontier.” 

The Communist-run government of 
postwar Poland behaved as if the cession 
of the disputed territory (including coal, 
iron and grain-rich Silesia) were final then 
& there. It brutally proceeded to expel 
more than 5,000,000 Germans from their 
old homes. (These bitter refugees now 
crowd Western Germany.) 

For five years, Communists in East 
Germany have slyly promised the people 
that the Oder-Neisse territory would even- 
tually be returned to Germany; Commu- 
nists in Poland have insisted that the ter- 
ritory would stay with the Poles. Moscow 
itself kept mum—until last week. To 
Warsaw journeyed East Germany’s Red 
boss, Deputy Premier Walter Ulbricht, to 
return with a treaty in which the East 
German government formally ratified the 
cession of the German territory to Poland, 

The U.S. announced it did not recognize 
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the new treaty. Following recent Russian 
announcements that no more German pris- 
oners of war would be repatriated and 
that Eastern Germany would continue to 
pay reparations to Russia for another 15 
years, the deal would further embitter 
Germans against Communism. But Wash- 
ington believed that Moscow would try to 
sugar the pill for Germans by withdraw- 
ing Russian occupation troops from Ger- 
many, which would mean nothing since 
Russian interests in East Germany are 
well safeguarded by a German Communist 
army (Time, Nov. 7). 


UNITED NATIONS 
Still a Stalemate 


Secretary General Trygve Lie made a 
new effort last week to end Russia’s walk- 
out and the U.N. stalemate. Lie proposed 
a ten-point, 20-year “program for achiev- 
ing peace through the United Nations.” 

Lie’s ten points: 1) periodic Security 
Council meetings on a foreign-minister 
level, 2) atomic control, 3) disarmament, 
4) a U.N. police force, 5) acceptance of 
all 14 nations* now awaiting admission to 
U.N., 6) technical aid for backward coun- 
tries, 7) greater use of U.N.’s specialized 
agencies, 8) vigorous pressing of the U.N. 
program for human rights, 9) advancement 
of dependent peoples, 10) further devel- 
opment of international law. 

Worthy though Lie’s program looked— 
at least at first glance—it bore little re- 


% Soviet vetoes have blocked nine states: Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, 
Korea, Nepal, Portugal. Five Soviet satellite 
states—Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mon- 
golia, Rumania—have failed to win a majority 
but the democratic nations have used no veto to 
bar them from membership. 
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Lapor Party SECRETARY PHILLIPS 
No more nagging. 


semblance to the facts of international 
life in 1950. Russia had held up action on 
nearly all the ten points long before the 
China dispute arose. There was no sign 
that Moscow had changed its mind. 


SOCIALISTS 
The Bridal Gown? 


Delegates from 26 Socialist Parties 
cheered British Labor Party Secretary 
Morgan Phillips in Copenhagen two weeks 
ago. Speaking at the plenary session of 
the International Socialist Conference in 
the flag-hung Folkets Hus, Phillips said: 
“It is high time Socialists stopped nag- 
ging the Americans and denouncing them 
as capitalists . . . At present, most Eu- 
ropean governments are less progressive 
than the Truman Administration ... We 
must not be too smug about European 
traditions . . . Between the two world 
wars, America reacted to the world crisis 
[with] Roosevelt and the New Deal, while 
Europe produced Hitler and Mussolini.” 

It was the most important sign to date 
that European Socialists are about to give 
up the old game of pulling Uncle Sam’s 
goatee. Danish, Swedish and Dutch dele- 
gates to the conference congratulated 
Phillips on his speech. At home, many 
British Laborites also agreed with him. 
Said one: “[At] our present stage in his- 
tory, when everyone must determine be- 
tween the fundamentals of democracy 
and dictatorship, we’ve got to drop thé 
comparatively shallow discriminations 
that once seemed important.” Outside the 
Labor Party, Britons were not so pleased. 
Said one Tory: “It’s no use Labor putting 
on the bridal gown for the Americans— 
they won’t be fooled by that.” 
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HUNGARY 
Second Mindszenty? 


On Corpus Christi Day last week, 3,000 
people assembled before Budapest’s ven- 
erable old Coronation Church for the tra- 
ditional procession in which Joseph Peteri, 
bishop of Vacz, was to carry the Eucha- 
rist. But there proved to be some obstacles. 

On the other side of the church square, 
in the streets through which the procession 
was to move, members of a Communist 
organization called the “Freedom Fight- 
ers” were ripping about in an ear-splitting 
motorcycle race. Communist youth bat- 
talions marched through the square, sing- 
ing Communist songs. The crowd prayed 
and waited. Finally, the faithful were al- 
lowed by the police to hold their proces- 
sion in a sidestreet. Their hymns were all 
but drowned by the motorcycles. 

Warlike Nuns? The Communist at- 
tempt to break up Budapest’s Corpus 
Christi procession was merely an incident 
in a new campaign waged by Hungary's 
Red regime against the Roman Catholic 
Church since the trial of Cardinal Mind- 
szenty over two years ago. The ostensible 
cause: Hungary’s Bench of Bishops had re- 
fused to support an anti-Western “peace” 
resolution of the Partisans of Peace, an 
international Communist front. When a 
group of Hungarian nuns refused to sign 
the “peace” resolution, one Red paper 
screeched: “These warlike sisters prefer 
to see burned and mangled corpses rather 
than healthy cheerful people. . .” 

In the midst of the commotion, a sharp 
and sinister voice detailed what the Com- 
munists were trying to accomplish with 
their renewed campaign of hate. Minister 
of People’s Culture Joseph Revai, Hun- 
garian Politbureau member, made it clear 





Communist REvAr 
A clatter of motorcycles, a wave of hate. 
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Motherly, 


in a speech to the Communist Central 
Committee that the remaining rights of 
the Catholic Church in Hungary must be 
broken. 

Said Revai: “We will have to see to it 
that the government uses its right to pro- 
pose and approve bishops . . . To send a 
child to religious classes is equivalent to 
taking a stand against the People’s De- 
mocracy. Religious classes have no busi- 
ness in our high schools any more.” 

Atom Bishop? Revai’s sharpest blast 
was directed at Hungary’s 11,532 mem- 
bers of religious orders. Cried Revai: 
“These reactionaries constantly spread 
imperialist propaganda, going from house 
to house spreading rumors, forming rosary 
fraternities, Bible-reading circles and 
hymn-singing groups.” 

By week's end, at least 100 priests were 
reported under arrest in Hungary's new 
anti-church drive. Ominously, the Red 
press referred to “Atom Bishop” Joseph 
Peteri as a “second Mindszenty.” 

S. 4. *s 

The Roman Catholic Church was not 
the only victim. The Reds have also 
brought relentless pressure on Hungary’s 
Lutheran Church (500,000 members). 
Staunchly anti-Communist Lutheran Bish- 
op Lajos Ordass, recently freed after 
serving almost two years in prison, was 
stripped of his clerical rank by a special 
church court. Last week, Hungary’s Luth- 
eran Church took another step toward sur- 
render to the Red state by choosing an 
avowed supporter of the Communist re- 
gime to succeed Ordass. He was Laszlo 
Dezsery, 36, who had made his stand 
amply clear when two years ago he de- 
nounced his fellow pastors as “slaves of 
the reactionaries.” 


RUMANIA 
Into the Sunlight 


“Beautiful Rumania, formerly sad and 
enslaved, marches confidently into the sun- 
light of the future. . .” 

So wrote Communist Mike Gold in last 
Sunday’s issue of Manhattan’s Daily 
Worker. The article also paid touching 
tribute to Rumania’s Red Ana Pauker as 
“a mature, motherly woman with greying 
hair set in a youthful bob. She has the 
finest and-‘most luminous brown eyes. . .” 
By way of illustration, the Worker ran a 
drawing of Comrade Pauker looking tender, 
handsome and soulful. That picture of 
Ana Pauker came about as close to what 
she really looks like (see cuts) as the 
Worker’s account of a free, sunny Ru- 
mania came to picturing the country’s 
real condition. 

Last week, Western capitals heard some 
new reports on life in Rumania. Bucharest 
police recently rounded up several huadred 
Rumanian politicians and generals, most 
of them aging and long retired. Among 
them: George Tatarescu, 58, who was 
Premier under King Carol's rezime, then 
turned his coat to serve the Communists 
as Foreign Minister until November 1947; 
and Octogenarian Constantin (Dinu) Bra- 
tianu, for years the leader of Rumania’s 
National Liberal Party. 

Likeliest purpose of the arrests: an- 
other show trial, to provide scapegoats 
for Rumania’s rapidly worsening internal 
situation. For beautiful Rumania continues 
to be bled white by its Russian masters 
and their puppets while most Rumanians 
(with the exception of fat Mother Pauker 
and the Communist hierarchy) live in 
deepening misery. 
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ITALY 
The Corporal of Orvieto 


In the ecclesiastical histories of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the “miracle of 
Bolsena” is treated with a certain reserve. 
But in Orvieto, some 7° miles north of 
Rome, it is a matter of such vital conse- 
quence that last week it precipitated a 
local political crisis, 

The miracle (so runs local legend) con- 
cerns a Bohemian priest, Peter of Prague, 
who, on his way to see the Pope in the 
year of 1263, was tortured by doubts 
whether the wafer he consecrated really 
became Christ’s body, as church doctrine 
said it was. Miraculously at Bolsena, a 
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resentations of Christ’s Passion and tiny 
figures in true gold, the reliquary with the 
corporal has been Orvieto’s proudest pos- 
session for more than six centuries. Be- 
cause of a tendency by Orvieto’s bishops 
to regard the reliquary as the exclusive 
possession of the church, there have been 
various papal bulls confirming Pope Urban 
IV’s original directive that it belonged to 
the people of Orvieto. Ownership is today 
symbolized by the distribution of the four 
keys to the reliquary: one is held by the 
artist who cares for it, and one each by the 
mayor, the town council, and the bishop. 
The possibility, unforeseen by Urban IV, 
that the mayor and certain of the town 
council might some day be Communists 





Prus XII STANDING IN FRONT OF THE Orvieto ReELrouary 
Everything is more democratic. 


small town near Orvieto, the Host began 
to bleed in Peter’s hands. At Mass, spots 
of blood fell from the wafer onto the 
corporal, a’ white linen cloth upon which 
the chalice rests while on the altar, 

Pope Urban IV, who was in Orvieto at 
the time taking refuge from a threatened 
invasion of Rome from Sic ily, ordered the 
blood-spotted corporal brought within the 
safety of Orvieto’s walls. Inspired by the 
miracle (Orvietans declare), Urban IV in- 
stituted the feast of Corpus Christi. He 
then presented the corporal to the “good 
people of Orvieto who with much valor and 
sacrifice saved our person and protected 
us, thereby fully deserving the honor to 
protect the Lamb’s blood as they saved 
the Lamb’s vicar.” 

Four Keys to the Reliquary. Orvietans 
decided to build a cathedral (one of the 
most beautiful in all Italy) in which to 
keep their corporal. A Sienese artist, 
Ugolino di Vieri, was commissioned to 
make a reliquary to hold the corporal. 
Made of silver with exquisite enamel rep- 
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had not been considered—until a few 
weeks ago, 

Humble Request. Mario Moretti, an 
Orvieto jack-of-all-trades, had the idea of 
exposing the reliquary to the multitudes at 
Rome in the Corpus Christi procession of 
this Holy Year. Moretti took his sugges- 
tion to Bishop Francesco Piero, who wrote 
to Pope Pius XII about it, was delighted 
when the Pope accepted the offer. In a 
notice posted on the cathedral walls, 
Orvieto’s Bishop Piero announced: “. . 
Generously condescending to my humble 
request, His Holiness has granted that 
Orvieto’s precious reliquary be carried in 
Rome’s procession this jubilee year of 
1950.” Orvietans, gathered in front of the 
notice, were astounded. They turned to 
Communist Mayor Giuseppe Gregori for 
an explanation. 

Gregori, a professor of Greek, an intellec. 
tual of charm and ability with fine brown 
eyes and a fine-featured face, disclaimed 
responsibility. Said he: “I don’t know. 
I learn of it now.” People exclaimed: “But 


aren’t you the reliquary’s keeper?” Said 
Mayor Gregori in soft tones: “I am the 
reliquary’s keeper, but who am I to enter 
into a religious question? I am under 
a cloud. What can a Communist do against 
the spiritual power of the church?” 

People said: “But you must do some- 
thing!” Mayor Gregori shook his head. 
“Communists aren’t in power in Italy. It 
was your wish that they shouldn’t be. I 
respect your wish. Why, only last night I 
sent my key back to the bishop as a sign 
of courtesy.” 

But Mayor Gregori did express concern 
for the precedent set by the bishop. He 
conjectured that any bishop at any time 
might now send Orvieto’s reliquary hem, 
there or anywhere. 

"A Really Safe Place." Devout Or- 
vietan women began to show alarm. They 
were further stirred up when Mayor Gre- 
gori enlarged upon the dangers of travel, 
how shaking might crack the reliquary’s 
enamel. A long unhappy wail went up 
from the women now crowding about 
Gregori. Said he: “Of course, you've the 
comfort that the relic is going to a really 
safe place.” A shout went up filling the 
square, “They are going to keep our relic 
in Rome. Orvieto has lost it.” Women in 
the crowd began furiously to beat on the 
cathedral door. Added Mayor Gregori 
smoothly: “It isn’t for me to head a dele- 
gation to the bishop. Commynists aren't 
well received there ... Really, it’s the 
bishop who should come to see me, but 
that would be unthinkable, as unthinkable 
as that the Vatican would send a fake 
reliquary back in place of our real one.” 

Lea Pacini, representing the women of 
Orvieto, went to see the bishop. To the 
bishop's chancellor, pale, large-cheekqd 
Francesco Troili, she shouted: “What's 
this about moving and smashing and sub- 
stituting the reliquary without the peo- 
ple’s consent?” Troili answered: “Who are 
you to question the bishop’s decisions?” 
Pounding her breast, Lea wailed: “That's 
dictatorship.” 

In the halls of the ancient Town Cour 
cil, Mayor Gregori was heard to say that 
35 Popes had come to Orvieto to see 
the corporal. Now it was the corporal, 
Christ’s blood, that was going to a Pope 
in Rome. “Yes,” said Mayor Gregari, 
“everything is more democratic today. We 
can only rejoice at that.” 

To quiet the people, Bishop Piero stood 
up in the cathedral pulpit. Said he: “I 
beg you Orvietans ... we live in dire 
times . . . There is so much suffering. . . 
in the prisons . . . hospitals . . . streets 
- + «homes . . . behind the Iron Curtain 
that has been lowered across Europe. For 
the sake of our brothers beyond, one of 
whom saw faith’s light because of our 
corporal, don’t be divided by quarrels. 
Make the sacrifice, however great it may 
seem, for the sake of our persecuted 
brothers . . . The Bohemian College in 
Rome has asked us for the honor of being 
the reliquary’s bearers in the papal pro- 
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cession. They’ve no prospect of seeing any 
of their own town festivals in the near 
future . . . Where are your hearts, Or- 
vietans! How will you say no to these 
Bohemians?” 

A Little Hitch. A thunderous applause 
greeted the bishop. To show that there 
was no prejudice, tall, dark Monsignor 
Alibio Ruina announced that the Commu- 
nist mayor of Bolsena, the little town 
nearby where the miracle had occurred, 
would be invited to the procession. The 
church, which had won the day, could 
afford to be generous. 

But a hitch occurred when the vehicle 
that was to bear the reliquary to Rome 
arrived at Orvieto. It was an ordinary 
closed moving van. The people gathered 
in the plaza complained that this was not 
good enough for their relic. They mut- 
tered that the reliquary should be taken 
to Rome in a truck with a glass top and 
sides, so that all the countryside could see 
it and realize what a great sacrifice théy, 
the people of Orvieto, had made. 

Just as the crowd was working itself 
into a mood to stop the removal of the 
reliquary, a cloud drifted over Orvieto, 
Hail began to rattle down. Quickly, the 
people understood the sign: the hail would 
have shattered a glass-roofed truck. The 
closed truck was best. Maurizio Ravelli, 
who looks after the reliquary, had built 
into the truck a triple floor with springs 
and delicate silver pistons to ease the pas- 
sage of the reliquary. Driven at 15 m.p.h. 
over roads strewn with scarlet poppy pet- 
als between rows of kneeling, weeping, 
praying people, the reliquary made its 
journey to Rome. 

In the great Corpus Christi procession 
from St. Peter's Basilica Thursday of last 
week, before 300,000 onlookers, the cor- 
poral of Orvieto, carried aloft by robed, 
red-sashed Bohemian priests, moved just 
in front of Pius XII. It was observed 
that during the procession the Pope kept 
his eyes on the reliquary. The Communist 
mayor of Bolsena, wearing a tri-colored 
sash, was on hand. 

Mayor Gregori of Orvieto was not 
present, 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Moo 


In partial return for such cultural lega- 
cies as Shakespeare’s plays, the British 
Common Law and fish & chips, the U.S. 
has transmitted to Britain in recent years 
a passion for the 100%-American choco- 
late milk shake and double frosted. Last 
October, alarmed at this drift toward such 
dairy delights, Satirist Maurice Lane Nor- 
cott attempted to warn readers of the 
London Daily Mail against the perils in- 
volved. Plumbing the darkest depths of 
his imagination, he envisioned a Holly- 
wood soft drink fountain in the heart of 
London and called it “Mother Moo-moo’s 
Milk Bar.” 

“Here,” wrote Norcott, “huddled to- 
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gether at a counter under unearthly neon 
lights, livid-hued customers sip their gris- 
ly ‘shakes’ or study a menu card which 
offers a wide selection of chemical con- 
coctions made from substances utterly 
foreign to the milk-giving cow. For as lit- 
tle (or as much) as one shilling ninepence, 
the determined pleasure seeker may numb 
his insides with a ‘frosted chocolate snow- 
ball’ (frozen soya bean flour with mock 
cocoa gravy), a ‘Hollywood Delight’ (cold 
soya stew with ice vegetable jam), a 
‘Moo-moo Special’ (mixed leftovers stud- 
ded with damaged grapes) or a dollop of 
‘Stratosphere Kisses’ (soya bean sludge 
and near nougat). A specialty of the mai- 
son is the ‘Merrie England’ full cream hot 





Lonpon MILK Bar 
In a flight of fancy, soya sludge. 


milk shake(boiled soya stock with vanilla- 
flavored export-reject whitewash ).” 

Last week in the dark oak solemnity of 
a King’s Bench courtroom, Mother Moo- 
moo's menu became the principal evidence 
in a libel action brought against Norcott 
and the Daily Mail by the proprietors of 
the real-life Moo Cow Milk Bars of Lon- 
don. Moo Cow Director Frederick Abdela, 
who told the court that he himself was 
often known as Mr. Moo, declined to see 
anything humorous about Norcott’s arti- 
cle. It was, said Abdela, “a cynical and 
horrible criticism of a business which 
could only be taken to be my own.” 

That, the heavy-jowled judge instruct- 
ed the jury, depended on whether a rea- 
sonable person would be likely to confuse 
the extravagantly described Moo-moo of 
Norcott’s imagining with any real place. 
“Language,” said he, “can be so gross as to 
carry its own refutation.” 

Finding for Satirist Norcott, the jury 
decided that Mother Moo-moo’s was not 
a Moo Cow. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Hero of Haarlem 


He looked up and saw a small hole in 
the dike through which a tiny stream was 
flowing. Any child in Holland will shudder 
at the thought of a leak in the dike! ... 
That little hole, if the water were allowed 
to trickle through, would soon be a large 
one, and a terrible inundation would be 
the result. Quick as a flash he saw his duty 
- + « His chubby little finger was thrust in 


“almost before he knew it. The flowing was 


stopped! “Ah!” he thought, with a chuckle 
of boyish delight, “the angry waters must 
stay back now! Haarlem shall not be 
drowned while I am here!” 


Haarlem was not drowned. The little 
boy stayed at the dike all night, too cold 
even to whistle and attract the attention 
of passersby, until he was found in the 
morning and the hole was plugged. Thus, 
in Hans Brinker or, The Silver Skates 
(1865), Mary Mapes Dodge told the 
legend of the sluicer’s son who became 
“The Hero of Haarlem.” The practical 
Dutch pointed out that the story was not 
true and technically quite implausible. 
But Americans visiting The Netherlands 
invariably asked to see the place where the 
little boy had put his finger in the dike. 

Last week, the Dutch finally and hand- 
somely acknowledged that legends could 
become real. Beside the 600-year-old 
Spaarndam Lock, the Dutch Tourist As- 
sociation had erected a bronze statue of 
the boy, kneeling before the dike, finger in 
the hole. 

Princess Margriet, 7, performed her first 
public function by unveiling the monu- 
ment. Also present was three-year-old 
Princess Marijke, who was annoyed by the 
singing of several hundred Haarlem chil- 
dren and cried: “I want to-go home. It is 
no good.” Apart from this incident, the 
ceremonies went off smoothly. In time, 
even the literal-minded Dutch might come 
to believe in the Hero of Haarlem. 


JAPAN 
Clipped Fangs 


When an inflamed Communist mob beat 
up five U.S. soldiers on May 30 (Time, 
June 12), General Douglas MacArthur 
decided that he had had enough of Red 
rabble-rousing. One morning last week the 
angry general ordered the Japanese gov- 
ernment to bar the Communist Party’s 24 
Central Committeemen from all further 
political activity. The next day MacArthur 
added to the list 17 top staffers of Akahata 
(Red Flag), the party’s newspaper, 

Most Japanese, shocked by Communist 
violence, thought the general’s action 
overdue. “Well, MacArthur lost his tem- 
per at last,” said a maritime union leader. 
“T would have lost my temper, too, at that 
Red gang.” Occupation officials were 
pleased that MacArthur had neutralized 
Communist leadership without driving the 
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party underground by banning it com- 
pletely. It was fitting, they felt, that 
Japan’s top Communists had been given 
the same purge treatment applied earlier 
to the nation’s World War II militarists. 
“We've clipped their fangs Scientifically,” 
said one U.S. officer. 

The Communists, who had expected 
eventually to be outlawed as a party, were 
surprised both at the suddenness and the 
form of MacArthur's edict. They appoint- 
ed a new eight-man control group and 
called in vain for a general strike. They 
ground out denunciations of the purge. 
Japanese police were kept busy arresting 
minor Communists for attempts at pub- 
lic agitation against MacArthur’s action. 
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Nozaka and his purged comrades proba- 
bly would stay out of the ice candy busi- 
ness. Remarked one Tokyoite: “After the 
Zaibatsu [big capitalists] were purged, 
they still ran their companies as ‘black 
curtains’ [i.e., the men behind the 
scenes]. I suppose Nozaka and Tokuda 
will become ‘red curtains.’ ” 


THE PHILIPPINES 
Round Trip 


In Three Rivers, Mass., where he was 
raised, Ronald Dorsey was a leader in the 
Young People’s Association. Last week in 
Quezon City on the edge of Manila, blue- 
eyed, 20-year-old Ronald Dorsey was the 


Acme 


Ritsu Ito, Sanzo NozAKA AND YosH10 SHIGA 
Movie reviews or an ice candy shop. 


But nowhere to be seen or heard was the 
top purgee, Secretary General Kyuichi 
Tokuda. Equally elusive were the usually 
vocal Ritsu Ito, ousted Communist the- 
orist and spokesman, and Yoshio Shiga, 
leading party advocate of violent action, 
whose “tough” policy had brought on the 
MacArthur order. From shrewd, slippery 
Sanzo Nozaka, pre-purge chairman of the 
Japanese Politburo, came only ironic spec- 
ulation. Said Nozaka: “Now that I have 
so much time on my hands. . . I may try 
to become a movie critic. Or else, now 
that summer is here, perhaps I can start 
an ice candy [Japanese Popsicle] shop.” 

Unless MacArthur put more heat on, 
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Philippine army's most highly prized pris- 
oner. 

When Ronnie came to the Philippines 
in 1949 as a U.S. Army private, he ex- 
pected to find life there exciting. He was 
bored by his duties as a clerk with the 
29th Topographical Engineer Battalion at 
the U.S. Army base in Cavite. Last Octo- 
ber Ronnie Dorsey and Benjamin Advin- 
cula, a Spanish-Filipino employee of the 
U.S. Navy, lit out for the local headquar- 
ters of the rebel Huks, 

Private to Colonel. Once in Huk terri- 
tory, said Ronnie last week, “everything 
went fast and systematic. First there was 
a period of candidacy during which they 


taught me to breathe, eat, work and fight 
like a Communist.” After two months of 
training, Ronnie emerged as a Communist 
Party member and adjutant of Huk Com- 
mand No. 4 in charge of operations in 
southern Luzon. A full colonel, he had 
under his direct command 25 bodyguards 
and 400 other Huk guerrillas, 

“During my first six months up there,” 
said Ronnie, “we were doing all right, The 
village people cooperated with us. We had 
clothes from a tailor in one town, shoes 
from a shoe factory in another town, and 
more than enough medical supplies from a 
government official.” 

But last March the Huks went on a 
village-raiding spree which cost them 
some of their popular support (Tre, 
April 10). Said Ronnie Dorsey: “The peo- 
ple began to tell on us . . . and soon we 
found we couldn’t go down to the villages 
without being exposed.” In April the Phil- 
ippine army took charge of the govern- 
ment’s anti-Huk campaign. Since then. 
according to Dorsey’s account, the Huks 
have been constantly on the run.* Some- 
times the rebels were without food and 
water. “The officers got the gravy while 
the men killed one another over a few 
pesos. Morale was very low, and most of 
the boys were tired of hearing the high 
command tell them not to worry as vic- 
tory was at hand.” 

Colonel to Private. Two weeks ago 
Ronnie Dorsey and Benjamin Advincula 
lit out again, this time to surrender, To 
Philippine army intelligence, Ronnie gave 
a roster of the men and officers in his Huk 
group, tips on the location of Huk hide- 
outs. In Dorsey’s testimony that the 
Huks’ troubles were increasing, the har- 
assed government of President Elpidio 
Quirino saw excellent propaganda for use 
against its critics. 

Of less certain value were statements 
which Ronnie based chiefly on hearsay. 
Samples: the Huks are in regular radio 
contact with Peking; the Philippine Com- 
munist Party is masterminded by three 
unnamed but top-level officials in Quiri- 
no’s government, 

Last week adventurous Private Ronald 
Dorsey was remembering with nostalgia 
his quiet life with the U.S. Army. Said he: 
“I'd like to re-enlist . .. if they'll take 
me back.” He didn’t like being called a 
deserter. “I didn’t desert,” he insisted. “I 
came back voluntarily.” 











* U.S. military autho in the Philippines 
have called inaccurate a report (Time, June 5) 
that Huks “boldly raided the U.S. air b at 
Clark Field” a few weeks ago. In an attempt to 
enter the central fenced-in area of the U.S. air 
base, uniden 1 prowlers did cut the fence 
wire, but were driven off by U.S. gunfire. Clark 
Field has had other and more serious troubles 
however, For many months approaching air- 
planes, ground patrols and individual Clark 
Field personnel have been repeatedly fired on 
by bushwhackers lurking at night on the edges 
of the sprawling mn litary reservation. Several 
U.S. airmen and Fi 
been killed, 














no civilian employees have 
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INDIA 


Architect's Dream 


The towers of two crumbling Hindu 
temples look down on the Valley of Chan- 
digarh, on its scattered mango farms, its 
monkeys, deer and wild pigs, its blue jays 
and peacocks. For weeks now the jays 
have been screaming and the monkeys 
chattering because a group of Indian en- 
gineers have invaded their valley. The 
engineers are looking for well sites; they 
are going to build a city in the Valley 
of Chandigarh. 

The Punjab was split when India was 
partitioned in 1947 and the ancient Pun- 
jab capital, Lahore, went to Pakistan. The 
Indian province decided to build an en- 
tirely new city for its capital. Such planned 
capitals are rare. Peter the Great built 
St. Petersburg on piles in uninhabited 
marshes; Major Pierre Charles "Enfant 
designed Washington for the Potomac 
swamps, and a U.S. architect, Walter 
Burley Griffin, drew up the plans for 
Australia’s Canberra, which replaced a 
sheep station in a wide, shallow river 
valley. 

Unfettered. To plan the new city, In- 
dian officials picked Albert Mayer, 52, a 
Manhattan architect. During World War 
II, when he was stationed in India as a 
lieutenant colonel of Army engineers, 
Mayer went out of his way to get to know 
some of the problems of India, and its 
people, including Jawaharlal Nehru, now 
Prime Minister. When the Punjab hired 
Mayer, Nehru said: “Let this be a new 
town symbolic of the freedom of India, 
unfettered with the traditions of the past.” 
Designer Mayer was delighted with the 
prospect. Said he: “To a planner it is tre- 
mendously exciting. We start with just a 
blank sheet of paper and do as wonder- 
fully or as badly as we can. It is an 
architect’s dream.” 

Mayer first consulted microclimatolo- 
gists, who study climate in specific areas: 
with their help he hopes to achieve what 
Major l’Enfant failed to accomplish in 
Washington—an arrangement of buildings 
that will catch any stray breeze, 

Mayer's Punjab city plan is composed 
of units called superblocks. Each super- 
block covers a rectangle approximately 
1,000 yards long and 500 yards wide. A 
superblock is designed to house 5,000 
people, includes a central area with ele- 
mentary schools, playgrounds and parks, 
and a shopping center. Three superblocks 
make up a district, with the high schools, 
swimming pool and auditorium for the 
district in the center superblock. Only 
footpaths, bicycle and bullock-cart paths 
cross the superblocks: all bus, truck and 
automobile traffic goes around them: for 
direct traffic to the capitol from outside 
the city, two wide highways, called green- 
ways, run from end to end of the city. A 
rivulet running through the valley will be 
dammed at one end for a lake which will 
reflect the capitol buildings, The city will 
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The most wonderful 
travel adventure of all... 





«+. and now 
perfectly-appointed luxury liners 
make your voyage a marvelous 
vacation in itself. r 


@ South Africa is more 
captivating than ever 
from September through 
November. Heavenly 
springtime. Spectacular 
scenery. Primitive native 
“kraal” villages and sky- 
scraper cities only hours 
apart. Motor safaris 
through wild game re- 
serves. Visits to mile-wide 
Victoria Falls, Natal, 
cosmopolitan Johannes- 
burg, Durban and Port 
Elizabeth, 
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Zulu warriors in 
spine-tingling war 
dances provide one 
of many thrills you 
will never forget. 


Sailings from New York: 
Aug. 5, Sept. 2, Oct. 14 
—and regularly thereafter. 


Your ship—the luxurious 
“African Endeavor” or 
**African Enterprise."’ 
Comfortable outside state- 
room with private bath. 
Outdoor swimming pool. 
Spacious decks, The finest 
Service and cuisine. New 
York to Capetown, $650 
up—all first class, 





Over a million 
wild animals roam 
the vast Kruger 
National Park. 


See your Travel Agent or 


FARRELL Lines 


26 Beaver Street 
New York 4, N, Y. 











start with a population of 150,000, can be 
expanded to 500,000. 

Most Charming. Novel as much of 
this is, Mayer has tried to plan for “a city 
in the Indian idiom.” In his shopping 
centers, he has provided for the open 
bazaars of the East as well as the closed 
stores of the West. Of the small, self- 
contained districts Mayer says: “The 
neighborhood principle is particularly im- 
portant in India, where people usually 
come from villages.” Mayer is also ad- 
vising Indian architects on the kind of 
buildings to be used in the new city. His 
idea of the capitol is a cone-shaped 
building like the Buddhist monuments 
which Mayer saw in the Indian town of 
Gaya, where Buddha is said to have re- 
ceived his enlightenment. Highest build- 
ings of the city will be the five-story 
legislature and the three-story secretariat. 
Other buildings, to be constructed of 
local brick and sandstone, will be two 
stories high. Building the city will require 
10,000 workmen and will cost 125 million 
rupees ($26,262,500). 

Already the water engineers have sunk 
four successful wells in the Chandigarh 
Valley—in each case the site was pointed 
out by the traditional Hindu water diviner. 
After the September monsoons, building 
will start on government employees’ hous- 
ing. Says the Punjab’s Chief Minister 
Gopi Bhargava: “It will be the world’s 
most charming capital.” 

Not everyone agrees with Minister 
Bhargava. Last week the mango growers 
of the Chandigarh Valley were up in arms. 
Arguing that the capital will take fertile 
land, some 170 farmers have been demon- 
strating against the city for five weeks, 
with torchlight parades during which they 
try to stop water-boring operations. The 
government’s reply has been to arrest the 
demonstrators, take them out of the val- 
ley, and release them to walk home. 


CHINA 
The Reluctant Leader 


T. V. Soong got an A.B. from Harvard 
in 1915, returned to China to become one 
of the top political leaders and one of the 
wealthiest men of his country. He has 
been Finance Minister, Foreign Minister, 
chairman of the board of the Bank of 
China. During the crucial years 1945-47; 
he was Premier. 

Soong is now living comfortably in the 
U.S., where much of his money is. He has 
failed to obey the summons of his brother- 
in-law, Chiang Kai-shek, to go back to 
Formosa and take his share of responsi- 
bility for the defense of the last citadel of 
the Chinese Nationalist government. 

Last week from Formosa came an an- 
nouncement of the Central Committee of 
the Kuomintang: T. V. Soong was no 
longer a member of the committee. In 
Manhattan, Soong made no comment. 


6 
The Chinese Nationalist government 
this week announced the execution in For- 
mosa of three men and a woman: Lieut. 
General Wu Shih, former Vice Minister of 
Defense; Lieut. General Chen Pao-chong, 








T. V. Soonc 
Comfortable. 


former conscription boss; Colonel Nyi 
Shih and Miss Tsu Kan-tse, Charged with 
having plotted to deliver Formosa to the 
Communists, they had been under arrest 
since last March when a secret radio trans- 
mitter was found in the Defense Ministry. 


Shanghai Express—Downhill 

A year ago last month the Communists 
took Shanghai, one of the great (pop. 
6,000,000) cities of the world. From ac- 
counts of refugees and from reports in 
Red China’s own press it was possible last 
week to draw a picture of life in Shanghai 
in the first year of Communist rule. 

In the foreground was an appalling un- 
employment problem. The chairman of 
Shanghai’s General Labor Union in a re- 
port to party bosses had recently given 
the following partial breakdown of unem- 
ployment: construction workers, 31,000 
(95%); cigarette factory workers, 30,000 
(75%); wharf coolies, 10,000 (32%): 
merchant seamen, 20,000; shop & sales 
clerks, 20,000. He admitted widespread 
unemployment in the papermaking, match- 
making, silk-weaving, rubber and cotton 
textile industries. On the basis of these 
figures, Hong Kong observers reckoned 
that 600,000 people were close to starva- 
tion in Shanghai. 

"Have You Brought Buns?" System- 
atically, the Communists are destroying 
Shanghai's business class. Their chief in- 
Strument is the forced government loan. 
A quota is assigned to each category of in- 
dustry or business, and the businessmen 
belonging to each group are ordered to at- 
tend a meeting at which they are addressed 
by Communist Party organizers, Some- 
times the Communists open the meeting 
with the remark: “Have you brought 
buns? Th‘s may take some time.” Speak- 
ing in relays, the Communists harangue 
the meeting until the bonds are bought. 

Hong Kong sources estimated that 
about 1.000 Shanghai business managers 
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Touring Ted and family said: “It’s time for our vaca- 


be 


tion. We've packed the car, we're on the road, we're 
off to see our nation! We plan to fill each day with 
thrills, but what we'll like the best is staying at the 


Statler—where you really are a guest! 


“From fixing babies’ formulas to cooking adult dishes, 
the chefs at Statler have no peers; cach meal is just 4, 
delicious! They’ve special children’s menus, special 
plates and silver, too, and, thrill of thrills for any child, 
balloons when they are through! 








r 





And when at last it’s time to go, our happy touring 
bunch is overjoyed to find that Mom has ordered a 
box lunch. The “Service Aide” has maps they need to 
plan their trip that day. And Touring Ted cries: 
“Tourists—the Statler’s where to stay!” 
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“They’ve got some special services that tourists really 
cheer, like Statler’s friendly ‘Service Aide,’ who'll 
serve you while you're here. She'll point out points of 
interest—where to go, and what to do—or help you 


plan a happy day at ball park, beach, or zoo. 





“The Statler sends a bow] of fruit as gift for little guests, 
And Statler’s famous beds (or cribs) insure them all- 
night rests. If touring parents want to leave to dance, 
or stroll around, they get a Statler sitter who'll keep 


children safe and sound.” 
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BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
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Spark Plugs 


Switching tires from one wheel to another in 
rotation prolongs their life by spreading 
wear evenly over five tires, ““Criss-cross” 
your tires approximately every 6000 miles. 
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Inflation to correct pressure is the most 







important way to stretch tire mileage. 
Under inflation of 5 lbs. cuts tire life 32%— 


6 lbs., 39%. 


Check tire pressures once a week! 
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Be a Champion driver—follow the experts, like leading air- 
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have slipped away since the forced loans 
were launched last March, bringing the 
total number of Shanghai concerns closed 
down since the Communists arrived to 
4,000, including 2,000 commercial com- 
panies and 1,000 factories. Of the 500 Chi- 
nese banks in Shanghai, less than roo are 
still open, and half of these have petitioned 
the government for permission to close. 

Where private enterprise has been 
forced out, the Communists have slipped 
in. Small branches of the Communist- 
controlled People’s Bank occupy sites for- 
merly held by private banks. When a pri- 
vate rice shop closes its doors, more than 
likely it will open a few days later as a 
sales office of the government company. 
Most of the city’s foreign-owned transit 
and power companies are financing opera- 
tional deficits by heavy borrowings from 
the People’s Bank, which puts them vir- 
tually, in the hands of the government. 

"We Reduce Prices with Pain." Fewer 
rickshas, buses and pedicabs are to be seen 
on the streets. Automobiles are mostly 
official; gas for private cars costs $1.40 a 
gallon. An unused 1948 Buick, offered for 
sale at $500 recently, found no buyers. 
Casualties are highest among high-class 
restaurants, bars, cafés, Western-style tai- 
lors, fashion shops and department stores. 
Said a C hinese — who recently visited 
Hong Kong: “Between the Bund and the 
Park Hotel the show windows of all stores 
—including the big proud ones like Wing 
On, Sincere, Sun Sun and the Sun—are 
plastered with posters which shout: ‘We 
Reduce Prices with Pain!’, ‘Shop Closing 
Down’, ‘Prices Falling Below Cost’... 
Swank stores now offer such unglamorous 
goods as salted fish, seaweed, salt and 
crude cooking oil.” 

The big private hotels such as the 
Cathay, Palace and Park have few ten- 
ants. Some hotels attempt to attract per 
manent residents by offering monthly 
rates of $25 to $so. The British-operated 
Shanghai Club (“Longest Bar in the 
World”) has finally been compelled to 
open its doors to women. Night life is 
negligible. Shops close at 6 p.m., clubs at 

0:30 p.m. Those who venture out at 
night expect to be accosted by young 
Communists who demand to be shown 
“Residence Certificates” and other papers. 

"Conditions of Anarchy." Reports 
drifted in to Hong Kong that the Commu- 
nists, alarmed at the economic havoc in 
Shanghai, might be considering a tempo- 
rary reversal along the lines of Lenin’s 
1921 New Economic Policy. There were 
stories in the Chinese Communist press 
praising private enterprise and criticizing 
state monopoly. But the probability of 
any real change in Communist policy was 
slight. Any doubt that the Communists 
were not fully aware of what they were 
doing had already been answered by Liu 
Shao-chi, China’s No. 2 Communist boss, 
in a May 1 speech, Said Liu: “The old 
economic order has been destroyed F 
The new order is not yet established. We 
are facing . . . conditions of anarchy.” In 
the Stalinist pattern, stamped on a dozen 
countries, economic anarchy had always 
been a prerequisite of Soviet order. 
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Two Great New Tires 


FOR MODERN TRUCKS 


Fleet tests prove: FAR LONGER 
MILEAGE « SAFER TRACTION 
LOWEST COST PER MILE! € 


New Hi-Miler Xtra Tred 
50% Deeper Tread 
gives Super Mileage 


plus Super Traction 





Xtra Tred, Hi-Miler—T. M.'s The Gc 


+? meet the need for tougher, safer, longer-wearing 

tires on today’s busy trucks, Goodyear has developed 
two great new truck tires, the new Xtra Tred and the 
new Rib Tread, 


Months of testing on punishing long-distance fleet oper- 
ations under severe road, load and heat conditions, 
prove that each far outperforms any other tire in its 
class—in mileage, traction, blowout resistance and non- 
skid protection! 


THE NEW HLMILER XTRA TRED, with as much as 50% 
deeper non-skid rubber and a new flatter tread contour, 
offers the thickest, most rugged tread ever built on a 
heavy-duty tire—gives as much as 50% more mileage 
and up to 60% more traction, yet costs only 12'2% 


GOOD, 












vodyenr Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


more than regular heavy-duty highway tires. 


THE NEW HLMILER RIB TREAD, featuring a new flatter 
zigzag multi-rib tread design, averages 20 to 25% longer 
wear than present standard tires—in fact, sets a brand- 
new standard in the industry for mileage, carcass life 
and trouble-free service. 


Back of both these tires are the skill of the world’s 
largest and finest tire research organization and the 
experience of producing more truck tires than any 
other company in the world. 

If you operate trucks you owe it to yourself to buy and 
specify these great new Goodyear tires—they cost you 
Jess per mile. Call your local Goodyear dealer for 
expert advice and service. GOODYEAR, AKRON 16, OHIO. 


EAR 





More tons are hauled on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 
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BRAZIL 


Gaicho's Return 

Since his overthrow five years ago by a 
Brazilian army clique, ex-Dictator Getulio 
Vargas has lived the quiet life of a gentle- 
man gasicho on his esténcia in Rio Grande 
do Sul. To visitors he spoke of his ranch as 
“this secluded spot so remote from politi- 
cal agitation.” He smoked long cigars, 
wore a cowboy’s bombachas, tended his 
cattle, and waited. 

The wait seemed over last week, and the 
Vargas ranch was the country’s center of 
political agitation. Question of the hour: 
Would the ex-dictator, now 67, choose to 
run in October's presidential election? 

Seven executive committeemen of Var- 
gas’ Labor Party flew south to his estdncia 
to tell him that their convention would 
nominate him this week. Vargas’ reply was 
characteristically enigmatic. He would ac- 
cept, he said, if the two other major politi- 
cal parties, the Social Democrats and Na- 
tional Democratic Union, could not agree 
on a joint candidate. If he really had‘a 
candidate of his own in mind, most likely 
the man was able Oswaldo Aranha, his 
onetime Foreign Minister. But many 
Brazilians seemed to think that Getulio 
was maneuvering for his own. return 
to power. 

Led by President Eurico Gaspar Dutra 
(who may not succeed himself), the Social 
Democrats (PSD) had nominated short, 
affable Federal Deputy Cristiano Macha- 
do, 56. An engineer by training, Machado’s 
main qualifications were that he came 
from politically pivotal Minas Gerais and 
that he had practically no enemies. Out- 
side his home state, he was almost un- 
known. The conservative National Demo- 
cratic Union (UDN) had also made its 
choice: Brigadeiro Eduardo Gomes, 54, 
hero of an unsuccessful 1922 uprising and 
the man whom Dutra beat in 1945. 

Vargas’ popular strength appeared to be 
growing steadily. Ordinary Brazilians, bur- 
dened by inflation, had developed a strong 
nostalgia for the good old days under 
Getulio. Little posters were appearing on 
the walls everywhere: “Bread 10¢ 1940— 
Bread 32¢ 1950.” Even the army showed 
some signs of returning to Vargas’ side. In 
the election of officers last month at Rio’s 
Club Militar (a social center to which 
most army officers belong), the regular 
anti-Vargas slate was defeated. The win- 
ning faction made a point of saying that 
they would not object to the ex-President’s 
return, if he were constitutionally chosen. 


Man Hunt 


The favelas of Rio de Janeiro are akin 
to Algiers’ notorious Casbah. Teeming 
shanty towns, about 200 in number, they 
spot the city’s steep hills, shelter its slip- 
pery underworld. The Pépé le Moko of 
the favelas is a little man (5 ft. 2 in., 
105 lbs.) who says his real name is Joao 
da Costa Rezende but who is better 
known as Carne Séca, or Dried Meat. 
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Flavio Damm 





GETULIO VARGAS 
Can dictators come back? 


Dried Meat is popular and well-re- 
garded among his kind. When flush, he 
gives away fish and beans to favela dwell- 
ers. He dances a graceful samba. Senti- 
mental and gallant, he has the names of 
his two sisters tattooed on his chest, and 
the-names of half a dozen other girls on 
his arms. He can also be masterful with 
the dames. Once a certain Dolores talked 
too much when the police were listening. 
Dried Meat shaved her head; everybody 
in the favelas thought it served her right. 

The police put Dried Meat down as a 





Driep MEAT 
No goat, he. 


petty racketeer and gang boss. They sus- 
pected that he protected the bicheiros, 
who run an illegal numbers game (TIME, 
June 12). Then one day a rival racketeer, 
Baiano by name, was cut down by gunfire. 
The police blamed Dried Meat, chased 
him for two months through the favelas. 
Finally the fugitive gave himself up, 
blithely explained: “Running up & down 
the hills is for goats, not people.” 

The judge ruled that it was impossible, 
in a gang war, to determine whose bullet 
killed whom. So Dried Meat beat the mur- 
der rap, but he got six months in jail for 
illegal possession of arms. He served three 
months, then escaped through a sewer. 
While the press played him up as “Jnim- 
igo Ptblico Nimero Um,” the police 
unleashed Rio’s most spectacular man- 
hunt. 

The favelas were combed by detectives 
disguised in patched rags and wooden 
clogs (the footgear of Rio’s poor). Dried 
Meat’s two henchmen, Smile and Fork, 
were caught after an exchange of gunfire 
in which a bystander was killed. 

Last week, after nearly a month of 
search, the police received a phone call 
from Dried Meat. “This is a warning,” he 
said, “I’m coming.” Nervous authorities 
thought he might come shooting. Instead, 
a pale figure in checkered black & white 
sport coat, he walked up to a suburban 
policeman, meekly surrendered himself. 

He denied that he had committed the 
three murders, the four assaults and rob- 
beries charged against him in the past 
month. All he wanted was to finish the 
jail term and take a rest. The hills of the 
favelas, he said, still tuckered him, and 
he had no place else to go. “I couldn't 
leave Rio,” said Dried Meat, “because I 
would get lost.” 


PANAMA 
Blackout by Boa 


A six-foot boa constrictor slithered out 
of the Panama jungle one night last week, 
writhed up a high-tension-line tower along 
the Panama Railroad track, then glided 
onto a cable. Forty-four thousand volts 
surged through the serpent in a whoosh of 
flame, cremated it within two watch-ticks. 
As the boa’s charred body tumbled down, 
lights blinked off for a quarter hour along 
the Pacific side of the Canal Zone. Power 
failed for three minutes at the great locks 
of the Panama Canal, then surged back as 
automatic emergency equipment went to 
work, It was the Canal Zone’s second 
boa-made blackout within a fortnight.* 


% In the past year Canal Zone electricians have 
also found the charred remains of kinkajous, 
opossums, sloths and monkeys along their wires. 
A few years ago two parakeets exchanged what 
has been called history’s hottest kiss on the 
trans-isthmus high-tension line. The parakeets, 
one on a grounded wire and the other on a live 
one, touched bills, doused the lights in the Zone. 
Linemen found them next morning—two tiny 
fried fowl! with bills still touching. 
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Swift’s Home Economist, 
tells you 


HOW TO GIVE A 
STEAK A BREAK 











EVEN THOSE FINER Swift branded 
steaks are better for proper broiling: 
Slash fat along edge in several places 
to prevent curling. Preheat broiler. 
Place steak on broiler rack 3” from 
heat source. A 114" steak takes 10 
min, each side for rare, 12 min. for 
med., 13 min. for well done. 















TURN STEAK CAREFULLY to avoid 
piercing—tongs are best. To test for 
doneness, cut along bone with a sharp 
knife and peek! Season each side of 
steak after it is browned, not before. 
And do serve the steak on a really 
hot platter. A garnish of rosy onion 
rings (marinated in pickled beet 
juice) is an epicurean touch. 














NO NEED TO WASTE A BIT of that 
Swift branded steak. Leftover fat 
may be cut in bits and used in hash 
browned potatoes. The flank end (less 
tender than the other two muscles) 
can make another meal—sliced fine for 
meat pie, sandwiches, salad, or meat 
sauce for a noodle or rice casserole. 














| “hy & you hear $0 many ouners praising MERUURY 7 
* Stop by your dealer’s_and take one for a dive. 
Goull get Your answer in a hurry. 


Your wife will love MERU, too. /é5 so 
- €asy to park_so beautihil, inside and 
out. And you'll both tind MERRY valve 
better than ever’/ 


MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


yy W. 
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ROAD UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 







Wherever you head it, WERLURN Aandles feather-light-— 
» “aes velvet-smooth, So relaxing, so quiet you hardly 
know youre moving_but brother, you are / 


HEN a car’s as popular as Mercury 
today, you know it’s got to be good 
we + ++ a mighty good value for your money! 
eS And owners say that it is! For this big 
Mercury is better than ever in everything! 

Better in styling! Better in comfort! Better in economy 
and performance—with ‘‘Hi-Power Compression” in 
exclusive V-type, 8-cylinder Mercury engine which 
won the Grand Prize in the Famed Grand Canyon 
Economy Run! 

So drive the big new 1950 Mercury! It’s better 
than ever to own Mercury today! 


Better than ever for you__New 


MERCURY 
















PEOPLE 


Off the Chest 


Revealing that he has given away all his 
medals (including his D.S.C. and Medal 
of Honor), Author- (To Hell and Back) 
Cinemactor Audie Murphy announced: 
“I’ve been fed up with that ‘most deco- 
rated’ business for a long time. I realize 
it is an honor, but only because it symbol- 
izes the work done by a lot of other guys, 
too. It has never meant much to me.” 

Cinemactress Ann (“The Oomph 
Girl”) Sheridan decided that “women 
have gone to extremes in nudity .. .” 
Unless the girls “do something about it,” 
she warned, “the wolf whistle will soon 
be a thing of the past.” 

Cornered by a direct question, Ken- 
tucky’s Alben Barkley made an admis- 
sion: yes, it is true that he mixes ginger 
ale with his bourbon. “The ginger ale may 
not do much for the bourbon,” the Veep 
explained, “but the bourbon certainly does 
something for the ginger ale.” 

Informed that the Society for the Pres- 
ervation and Encouragement of Barber 
Shop Quartet Singing in America had 
banned Sweet Adeline because of its “al- 
coholic associations,” W.C.T.U. President 
Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin commented dryly, 
“T have never heard of a song which has 
ever made anybody drunk.” 

“This business has ruined me for think- 
ing,” bestselling Humorist Max (Sleep 
Till Noon) Shulman complained to the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. “Every time 
I start thinking, a little voice intrudes 
and whispers, ‘Hey, maybe there’s a story 
in this somewhere.’ ” 

The news that her husband, Anthony 
Eden, had divorced her on grounds of 
desertion (see MILESTONES) was calmly re- 
ceived by Beatrice Helen Eden. In Man- 











Associated Press 
Jim THorpe & Base ZAHARIAS 
Ah! 
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International 


BERNARD Barucu & YuxKio OzaKr 
Eh? 


hattan, where she was staying with friends, 
Mrs, Eden commented: “So what?” 

“I have done what I wanted to do 
here,” said Wales’s pudgy, pink-cheeked 
Poet Dylan Thomas, after a three-month 
tour of the U.S. “I met Charles Chaplin 
and Carl Sandburg, and I insulted a rich 
industrialist.” Thomas, who has been writ- 
ing scripts for the BBC, was puzzled by 
one thing: “Why do so many American 
poets teach? They graduate from college, 
and then they stay in college. When do 
they learn anything?” 


In the Running 

“If I'm defeated in the next election.” 
said Race Horse Fan Winston Church- 
ill, “I think I shall concentrate on racing. 
That Aga Khan has had it all his own 
way far too long.” 

In Hartford, Conn., the Democratic 
State Central Committee appointed Nov- 
elist John (The Wall) Hersey to help 
draft a party platform on which Gover- 
nor Chester Bowles will run for a second 
term this fall. 

In Washington for the annual celebrity 
golf tourney, Jim Thorpe, 62, famed Car- 
lisle Indians halfback, Olympic track star 
and onetime major-league (N.Y. Giants) 
outfielder, wound a bulging arm around 
Texas’ Babe Didrikson Zaharias, 36. 
Photographers caught a good shot of two 
of the half-century’s outstanding athletes 
(see cut). 

Down the streets of Boston, a rifle on 
his shoulder, marched a brand-new pri- 
vate of the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company of Massachusetts: Admiral 
Louis E. Denfeld, 59, former Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Announcing the world premiére of a 
union movie about a cloakmaker, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


bouncy David Dubinsky described the 


fictional hero: “This cloakmaker built our 
country no less than the people who made 
the railroads and the people who pio- 
neered through the wilderness . . . So our 
hero’s name isn’t Kit Carson or Daniel 
Boone ... So his name is Alexander 
Brody, and he likes to play pinochle.” 


On the Go 

While Norway’s King Haakon and 30,- 
ooo of his subjects watched in silence, 
Eleanor Roosevelt unveiled a heroic gran- 
ite statue of the late Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on a site overlooking Oslo Harbor. 
Then Mrs. Roosevelt thanked her hosts, 
Crown Prince Olav and Crown Princess 
Martha, and was off to Stockholm for a 
little visit with Sweden’s King Gustaf. 

In a Boston hospital, Pakistan’s Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan and the 
Begum were recuperating from their op- 
erations (hers was gallstones, his goiter). 
Before starting for home, the Begum had 
one worry: would her two sons be too 
chubby to get into the Hopalong Cassidy 
outfits she has bought them? 

From Paris, Playwright Tennessee (A 
Streetcar Named Desire) Williams ad- 
mitted that he had just finished his first 
novel, The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone, 
about a retired American actress living in 
Rome. The book will not be published 
until September, but Williams has already 
set his heart on Greta Garbo to star 
in the movie version. 

Japan’s junketing Elder Statesman 
Yukio Ozaki, 91, onetime mayor of To- 
kyo who gave the city of Washington its 
famed Japanese cherry trees, dropped in 
at the Manhattan apartment of Elder 
Statesman Bernard Baruch, 79, for a 
chat. The two talked some about world 
affairs and then got down to a more im- 
mediate problem: comparing the relative 
merits of their hearing aids (see cut). 
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Tailored to your type! 


Whether you're an extrovert, introvert, or “om- 
nivert”—Greenbrier is for you. Sportsmen will 
find a veritable player’s paradise—golf (Green- 
brier’s 3 championship courses will suit you to 
a “tee” ), tennis courts designed for aces (you'll 
play like one ), riding, swimming, or what-have- 
you. If it’s the social swirl you wish, it’s here— 
music, merriment, people. 

Yes, Greenbrier offers the vacation you want, 
the way you want it, and ata cost you can afford 
to pay—but $19.00 a day per person, including 
meals, 


America’s Smartest and Gayest Resort 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, WEST VIRGINIA 
Edward T. Lawless, Vice-President. Eugene Voit, Manager 
Early reservations advisable. New York, 11 West 49th St.—JU 6-2225, 


Chicago, 77 West Washington Street—RA 6-0625. Washington, 
Continental Bldg.—RE 2642. Boston, 73 Tremont St.—LA 3-4497. 











BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


4 
. Overlooking Pay 
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famous Central Park, 
the Essex House is conveniently 
close to all important business and 
social activities. The hotel has re- 
cently been beautifully redecor- 
ated and refurnished. Many 
rooms with Television. 

Rooms with bath from $7 to $12, 


2 Room Suites from $15. 
All suites have complete serving pantry, 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
For Information, Reservations, 


ESSEX Consult Your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
=,$ HOUSE Travel Service 


on-the-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President &% Managing Dir. 


Pe Shy SON can ye 


@ where you holiday in gay 
fiesta mood , 


@ where beauty and history 
hold dramatically differ- 
ent surprises 

@ where travel is easy; 
hotels are excellent; food 
is exciting; and your 
dollar goes far 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in other Principal Cities 


Ask for American Express Travelers Cheques 
Convenient as Cash—100% Sate 
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And Still Champion... 


“The little man,” said ex-Open Cham- 
pion Lloyd Mangrum, “is the only one in 
golf I’ve ever feared.” The little man was 
Texas Ben Hogan, hitting the comeback 
trail after a near-fatal auto accident last 
year (Tre, Feb. 14, 1949). After the 
first round of the National Open last week, 
Ben Hogan was trailing eight strokes be- 
hind an unknown, unemployed 26-year-old 
pro from Birmingham named Lee Mackey 
Jr., who had burned up the course with a 
record-breaking six-under-par 64. 

As the second round began, the 165-man 
field was as keyed up as invasion troops on 
D-day. More than one old tournament 
hand had already come to grief along the 





uJ 





Associated Press 
WINNER HoGan 
Curling streams and ice-slick greens. 


tight, twisting fairways of the rugged 
Merion Golf Club course on the Main 
Line west of Philadelphia. A sample of 
the hazards ahead was the score-killing 
11th hole, where a stream curls in front of 
the ice-slick green, curls back around the 
other side to swallow up any approach 
that overshoots the flag. 

One of the first to blow was Rookie 
Mackey. Unnerved by his gallery of 6,000, 
he took a seven on the 4th, heading for a 
shaky 81 and a final tournament standing 
of 26th place. He was not the only one to 
go. Veteran Sam Snead had been losing 
stroke after stroke on the greens, “I’m 
puttin’ as though my doggone arms wuz 
broke,” moaned Sam. As the incoming 
scores went up on the huge scoreboards, 
other topflighters began to slip: Jimmy 
Demaret (149 for the first 36 holes), Al 
Brosch (151), Lawson Little (153). But 
iron-nerved Ben Hogan improved his first- 
round 72 with a one-under-par 69. 

Hogan’s real test came on the third 
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New England's 
Favorite 


...the 1D), 7". Titleist! 
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International 
PART-TIME CHAMPIONS 

The sad state of prizefighting, 1950, a time when men are too well-fed and 
well-raised to keep their fighter instincts, is illustrated in these pictures of two 
matches fought last week. With his hands held protectively before his face, 
France’s hapless Robert Villemain (left) is backtracking to escape Harlem's 
flashy “Sugar Ray” Robinson. Half-blinded by his own blood, husky Bruce 
Woodcock (far right), the plodding pride of Britain, is ready to quit to aging 
(34) Lee Savold of the U.S, In both fights, victory brought the winners titles, 
of a dubious sort. Robinson, one of the few able ringmen still left in the busi- 
ness, now becomes world middleweight champion—but he is recognized only in 













IT’S EVEN BETTER than that! In the 
majority of clubs from Chesapeake Bay 
to the Canadian border, all through 1949, 
the D, T. (Dynamite Thread) Titleist was 
first choice in the Pro Shops. 


Hundreds of thousands of golfers sud- 
denly seem to have discovered that 
there never was a golf ball that gave 
them so much good golf as the D. T. 
Titleist. And the Pros strung along with 
the crowd! In the Big Money Tourna- 
ments of 1949 including the National 
Open and P. G, A. Championship (in the 
National Amateur, too) more players 
chose to use the Titleist than any other 
ball. 

So many golfers just can’t be wrong! 
And listen to this... the new D. T. Title- 
ist is even better! ...longer off the tee, 
harder to cut! For distance and feel and 
click, nothing can touch it! Your first 
drive will prove it. Acushnet Process 
Company, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


ACUSHNET 


GULF BALLS, 


Sold the World Over Through Pro Shops Only 
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day. Not since his accident had he played 
a full 36 holes in one day. With a grim 
smile, Ben went to work. The morning 
round left him two strokes back of Lloyd 
Mangrum’s leading pace. In the afternoon, 
going into the final four holes, he needed 
par golf to win by two strokes. Tired and 
Sagging, he could not quite make it. He 
missed an 18-inch putt on the dog-leg rsth. 
On the 17th he lost another stroke by trap- 
ping his tee shot, settled for a three-way 
tie with Mangrum and Washington, D.C. 
Pro George Fazio. 

But with that hurdle past, there was no 
stopping little Ben Hogan in the play-off. 
Rifling his drives squarely down the fair- 
way, clicking off his approach shots with 
deadly precision, he held a one-stroke lead 
over Mangrum at the 16th, three strokes 
better than Fazio. On the 16th green, 
Mangrum picked up his ball to blow off 
a crawling insect. The penalty for viola- 
tion of the rules cost him two strokes and 
his last chance to stay in the running. 
Hogan curled in a clinching s0-foot putt 
for a birdie on the 17th, wound up with 
another 69, four strokes better than Man- 
grum, six ahead of Fazio. With his second 
Open championship in the bag, little Ben 
Hogan was once again the man to fear. 


Rubber Match 


After losing three out of four races this 
year to Preakness Winner Hill Prince, 
Middleground, winner of the Kentucky 
Derby, was beginning to look like some- 
thing of a fluke. As 39,000 spectators 
craned toward the starting gate at New 


Pennsylvania. The other 47 states still recognize in-and-out Jake La Motta, 29, 
although he has already lost to Robinson four out of five times. Savold becomes 
world heavyweight champion in Britain and Europe. In 47 U.S. states, the 
heavyweight title-holder is one Ezzard Charles, at present disabled by an ailing 
heart. The State of New York, which can’t quite make up its mind, has rec- 
ognized no one since Joe Louis retired and left the ring to the punchless. 












York’s Park last 


Hill 
Prince was the odds-on (17-20) choice to 
wrap up the rubber match of 1950's top 
three-year-old races. 

But the bettors had overlooked a cou- 
ple of points on the performance charts. 
At the classic distance of 14 miles, the 


Belmont week, 


Belmont Stakes is a “breeder’s race” 
where stamina and breeding* tell. And 
Belmont’s fast, sun-baked track was made 
to order for Middleground’s tastes. Said 
one jockey: “When he can hear his feet 
rattle he’s a running son of a gun.” 

For the first full mile, Middleground’s 
18-year-old Jockey Willie Boland hung 
just back of the pace-setter and bided his 
time. Headstrong Hill Prince shot into the 
lead despite Jockey Eddie Arcaro’s tight 
hold (“He got away from me”) and held 
the pace up through the final turn. Then, 
with a bare 250 yards to go, Hill Prince 
faltered into the ruck. 

As the Prince faded, Jockey Boland 
made his move with three sharp cracks of 
his bat. In the last roo yards, Middle- 
ground collared the leading’ Lights Up, 
won by a clear length. 

It was a convincing victory for under- 
rated Middleground. The best Hill Prince 
could manage was a sorry seventh place. 
The winning time (2:282) was the second 
fastest in the Belmont’s history, bettered 
only by the 2:284 of Count Fleet in 1943 
and Citation in 1948. 


* Middleground’s sire: Bold Venture, Kentucky 
Derby winner in 1936, who also sired the 1046 
triple-crown winner, Assault. 
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The most beautiful thing on wheels 


DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


you can’t beat a 


THERE'S NOTHING LIKE A PONTIAC — FOR BEAUTY, 


‘RORAPARFORMANCE, FOR DEPENDABILITY AND FOR REAL LASTING ECONOMY 
, oy atrg a F 








1921 909 
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On roads like this, an accident can 
happen any time. Some impatient driver 
is going to pull out of line and try to 
pass. Chances are he himself won't get 
hurt, but he'll crowd somcone else into 
the ditch. If crumpled fenders are the 
only damage, everybody will be lucky. 

Narrow, out-of-date highways and 
bigger, faster cars and trucks - millions 
more of them than before the war — 
have combined to make driving one 
of our most hazardous occupations. 


At the present rate, one out of every 


two American babies born this year 
is destined to be killed or injured in an 
automobile accident. 


Think that over as it applies to your 
children. If you don't like it, there are 
things you can do about it. Support 
your state and county highway com- 
missioners in their efforts to build safe 
and adequate roads. Face the fact that 
safer highways cost money. But make 


CATERPILLAR 


CG. U.S. PAT. ofr 


WHEN YOU THING - 





looking for a place to happen 


sure that your tax dollars are wisely 
spent to give you full value. 

America has the energy, the know- 
how and the carthmoving equipment 
to do the job faster and more economi- 
cally than any other nation in the world. 
Let’s put them to work to widen high- 
Ways, straighten curves, climinate 
crossings and reduce accidents. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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Jumpin' Opera 

When Berlin-born Composer Lukas Foss 
first came to the U.S. 13 years ago, he 
used to worry about the European flavor 
of his music. Once he even went so far as 
to say: “I want to be considered an Amer- 
ican composer . . . one of the boys.” At 
27, blue-eyed Wunderkind Foss takes a 
little easier view of the matter. “Now,” 
says he, “I set a Sandburg poem to music 
or a story by Mark Twain without think- 
ing of being an American or not.” 

The Sandburg poem, Prairie, was the 
inspiration for a cantata by Foss which 
won him a citation from the New York 
Music Critics Circle in 1944. The Mark 
Twain story, The Celebrated Jumping 


Fred Stein 
LuKas Foss 
Bright, live, and mustache-twirling. 


Frog of Calaveras County, became the 
basis for a one-act opera which was pro- 
duced last week by Manhattan’s new 
After Dinner Opera Co. It was just about 
the livest and jumpin’est opera yet turned 
out by a young composer in the U.S. 

Composer Foss hoped his opera had 
“the air of Mozartean opera buffa.” 
Bright, inventive and folk-tuny, his score 
had a good deal of the air of Calaveras 
County as well as a Mozartean pace. 

In Jean (The Duenna) Karsavina’s li- 
bretto, the mustachioed gambler chal- 
lenges champion frog Dan'l Webster's 
owner Smiley, then feeds Dan’l up on 
quail shot while the boys are outside lay- 
ing their bets for the easy money. Before 
the contest comes off, the gambler strolls 
off for a mustache-twirling romance— 
which provides Composer Foss with an 
opportunity for some witty, satirical mus- 
tache-twirling music. Dan’l loses the con- 
test, but the villain’s villainies are found 
out, and he is brought to frontier justice. 
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With The Frog safely on its way (it 
gets another production at the Berkshire 
Music Festival next month), young Lukas 
Foss was already looking for a new libret- 
to, “a longer and more serious one—but 
that doesn’t mean everybody has to die at 
the end.” He would have plenty of time to 
find one and work on it. He has resigned 
his post as pianist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to spend next season in 
Italy as a winner of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome's Prix de Rome. 


A Nod from the King 


Back in the days when Jean Georges 
Noverre, one of the grandfathers of bal- 
let, was writing his famous Lettres sur la 
Danse (1760), Copenhagen’s Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet was just ten years old. But 
under a Noverre pupil named Antoine 
Bournonville and his son Auguste, the 
Danes learned so well that their company 
soon became one of the best in Europe. 

Last week Denmark’s 200-year-old 
Royal Ballet, which now. bows only to 
England’s crack Sadler’s Wells Company 
in Western Europe, was putting on a spe- 
cial 14-night summer festival. Danish bal- 
letomanes saw the full current repertoire 
of 21 ballets—most of them native pro- 
ductions* which are rarely seen outside 
of Scandinavia. 

Help from the Men. Since beautiful 
Prima Ballerina Margot Lander retired in 
February, the Royal Ballet has sorely 
missed a female dancer who could rival 
England’s Margot Fonteyn (Tre, Nov. 
14). And the company as a whole could 
not quite match the glittering -polish and 
clock-work precision drilled into the Sad- 
ler’s Wells troupe. But the Danes proved 
to be second to none in their male stars. 

Even Sadler's Wells has no one to 
touch handsome, Danish-born First Solo 
Dancer Borge Ralov, 42 (who changed his 
name from Petersen to avoid confusion 
with another dancer). In an art in which 
the reverse is usually true, the Danish 
male dancers are thoroughly masculine. 
Says Ballet Master-Choreographer Har- 
old Lander: “When I see a boy going that 
way, I tell him to give it up or give up 
dancing. Ballet needs feminine women 
and masculine men.” 

Help from the King. Completely state- 
financed and controlled, the Royal Ballet 
has also had a little artistic help from 51- 
year-old King Frederik IX, an ardent and 
accomplished musician. Solo Dancer Ra- 
lov in particular could thank him for one 
of his successes. When Ralov first danced 
the role of Gennaro in Auguste Bour- 
nonville’s Napoli, Frederik, then Crown 
Prince, came backstage and asked him if 
he would like some pointers. Frederik had 
seen Hans Beck, a famed Danish dancer, 





% Despite guest invasions by famed Choreog- 
raphers Michel Fokine in 1925 and George 
Balanchine in 1930, Denmark’s company has 
largely resisted Russian influences. The Danes 
saw their first Swan Lake in 1938, when it was 
already 60 years old. 


Many in number and stirring in nature 
are the sights and shrines of Boston. 
Hallowed by the blood and deeds of 
brave men is every inch of its hard-won 
ground. Unimaginative indeed is the 
person who can visit historic Boston 
and environs without seeing again the 
mock Indians having their Tea-Party, or 
the warning light in the North Church 
belfry; without hearing again the shar 
hoof-beats of Paul Revere's midnight das 
through the countryside, or the shots 
fired at Lexington and Concord; without 
reliving the Battle of Bunker Hill, or the 
angry meetings at Faneuil Hall. 


PARKER HOUSE BROCHURE 


A boon to Boston's visitors 


Choice plum in New England's histori- 
cal pudding is Boston's famed Parker 
House, itself @ tradition and integral part 
of New England's life. Situated in the heart 
of the Hub, opposite renowned King's 
Chapel and only a short walk from the 
gold-domed State House, the Parker 
House can boast of having fed and shel- 
tered in its 93-year history many a road- 
weary traveler, many a celebrity. Although 
the Parker House today is a new and 
modern building, its old associations still 
linger, give the hotel a mellowness and 
charm rarely encountered in a metropol- 
itan hostelry. Ideal headquarters for a few 
days of browsing around Boston, it offers 
excellent accommodations*, superior serv- 
ice, grand “vittles”. 

With indications that 1950 will bring 
millions of tourists to Boston and New 
England the Parker House again plans to 
send without charge its popular brochure 
“Boston is a Browsing Town" to those 
who request it. It is a colorful guide to 
Boston's multitude of historic shrines and 

joints of interest. As long as the supply 
asts, copies will cheerfully be sent to 
those who address a post card to the 
Parker House, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


*Rooms begin at $4.50. All have circu- 
lating ice-water, private bath, 4-network 
rodio. It is suggested that guests make 
reservations in advance. 


BOSTON 


A NEW ENGLAND INSTITUTION 





Loxory without luxury prices. Our 
unsurpassed Service, convenient 


location, improved facilities and continuing 
HOTEL 


NEw Yo! 


Frank L. Andrews, Pre at 
34th St. at 8th Ave.. New York, N.Y 


program of novolescence enable the 


KER 


| New Yorker to give you more 


for your hotel dollars 


Novolescence — a word coined to aescribe our $2,000,000 improvement 


program, new decor, new furniture, new value 





BERMUDA 


Look through this exciting 16-page 
booklet before you decide where you'll 














spend your vacation. Here’s the story 
of Bermuda...its sights, sports, shops, 
living... pictured in superb full-col- 
oured photographs ... together with a 
handsome map of the islands. Look 
through this booklet, and you, too, 
will fall under the spell of these de- 
lightful semi-tropical islands. Write 
for your copy today! 
















The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Dept. T-6 
620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 










I 

IT’S FUN to fly quickly by | 
plane ...or to enjoy a lei- | Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new Bermuda 
surely trip by steamer. Your | booklet, “Bermupa WeLcomes You.” 
Travel Agent will makecom- | 
plete arrangements for your | 
Bermuda vacation—at no | 
cost to you. | 

I 


Name. 





Address. 








City State. 
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dance the role years before, and had spent 
hours in a practice room with Ralov, 
coaching him on what he had seen. 

As the festival began, King Frederik 
and his handsome Swedish-born Queen 
nodded approval from the Royal Box in 
the gilt-splashed and chandeliered Kon- 
gelige Teater as Soloist Ralov and his 
blonde wife Kirsten danced a rousing per- 
formance of Napoli. By the time the fes- 
tival closed this week, a silken-smooth 
performance of Concerto (based on Rob- 
ert Schumann’s Piano Concerto in A Min- 
or) had moved the Danes to break an old 
Royal Ballet tradition. To a thunder of 
bravos, the full company lined up to take 
one of its rare curtain calls. 








Charles Petersen 
Jetty Rott Morton 
Sweet, sojt and plenty rhythm. 


Mister Jelly Roll 


On the stage of the Chamber Music 
Auditorium of the Library of Congress 
the oldtime pianist sat at the keyboard, 
facing an open microphone. “Mister Mor- 
ton,” said Alan Lomax, assistant curator 
of the Library’s American Folk Song Ar- 
chive, “how about the beginning? Tell 
about where you were born and how you 
got started . . . and maybe keep playing 
piano while you talk.” 

Famed Creole Pianist-Composer Ferdi- 
nand (‘‘Jelly Roll’) Morton (King Porter 
Stomp, Jelly Roll Blues, Alabama Bound), 
“the father of hot piano,” talked and 
played almost every day for a month. 
Folklorist Lomax, co-author with his late 
father, John A. Lomax, of Folk Song 
U.S.A., etc., listened and recorded. What 
he heard (and later checked up on) adds 
up to more than mere reminiscent fodder 
for jazz fans. Mister Jelly Roll (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce; $3.50), published last 
week, is also the full-flavored story of a 
raucous, diamond-studded era of U.S. his- 
tory, as seen and told by a mulatto genius 
who lived it from top to bottom. 

The beginning for Ferdinand La Menthe 
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“DID | DO SOMETHING WRONG, OFFICER?” 


Y' s, Mary, you just broke a traffic law. And Jimmy, you 
can help her by carefully explaining the "rules of the road.” 

It's never too early to develop good driving habits, because 
driving a car is a serious responsibility. Cooperate u ith your 
friend, the Traffic Officer...he has dedicated his career to 
your safety. 

Heed road signs and signals. Drive only at reasonable 
speeds, slower after dark. Keep in your own lane. Don’t 
insist on “right-of-way.” Pass only when you have clear 
vision ahead. Don't mix driving and drinking. Stay well 
behind the vehicle in front of you. Have your car in- 


spected regularly and keep it in top condition. 

And for complete automobile insurance at low net cost, 
insure with a sound, reliable, nationwide organization such 
as Hardware Mutuals. 


Phone Western Union 


To find out more about Hardware Mutuals Automobile 
Insurance, Call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, 
and say you'd like the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him friendly, 
capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AvTomMoBILe...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


ACG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE BEST LOCATION IN 





THE NATION 


IS YOUR COMPANY PAYING FREIGHT 
THAT SHOULD BE PROF/7 ? 





DOES YOUR PLANT LOCATION give you all the freight- 
saving advantages of the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, 
the best location in the nation for many industries? 


HERE IS THE ONLY MAJOR CENTER of industry that offers 
you 81,000,000 customers and three-quarters of U.S. pro- 
duction within 500 miles. By mainline transportation! 

It offers big markets, including two-thirds of the U. S. 
wholesale market, within low-cost, overnight haul. It 
offers 3,500 manufacturers’ suppliers right at hand. It 
offers coal, steel and other raw materials nearby or within 
cheap hauling distance. 


AUTOMOTIVE, AVIATION, METALWORKING AND 
CHEMICAL industries have invested over half a billion 
dollars in new plants and facilities here since the war. Use 
our free Location Engineering Service to check the area's 
advantages ... for your company . . . now! 


Phone, wire or write 
Development Department 





Check These Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 

area, the best location in the nation, 

affords business and industry this 

unique combination of superior ad- 

vantages! 

* At the Market Center of America, with 
81,000,000 people within 500 miles. 

* Superlative transportation by land, 

water and air. 

Abundant electric power at low rates, 

Plenty of manpower with the know-how, 

Many producers of parts, materials and 

supplies. 

Basic materials right at hand. 

Ample financial services. 


* Favorable tax structure (no state income 

tox). 

Diversified industries to supply and be 

supplied. 

Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

Desirable plants and plant sites. 

Excellent living and cultural environ- 

ment, 

* Complete business and industrial serv- 
ices. 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW 

CHEMICAL BROCHURE 
Free, new study, “The Combination in 
CHEMICALS ‘That Counts Most," sho 
this area's advantages 
We will mail you a 


ws 
© chemical plants. 
PY upon request. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


73 PUBLIC SQUARE e 


CHerry 11-4200 e 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


(he changed his name to Morton because 
“TI didn’t want to be called ‘Frenchy’ ”) 
was much like the end. He was born hard 
by the cribs of New Orleans’ tough and 
fabled Storyville. When Author Lomax 
met him in 1938, he was pounding the 
piano in a dingy Washington nightspot. 
That same year, Jelly Roll was stabbed 
in a brawl there, and he died broke in 
Los Angeles in 1941. 

“All in Diamonds." He first hit the 
skids when he was six months old. As 
Jelly tells it: “My godmother loaned me 
to one of her acquaintances, some type 
of sporting-woman. This lady displayed 
me in saloons, setting me on the bar and 
so forth ... making mirations. Then, 
through some kind of fracas or riot, she 
was arrested. The officers decided not to 
put the baby in jail with her and her 
associates, but she raised so much hell 
that the young Fetdinand, named after 
the useless King of Spain, was thrown 
right in jail at the age of six months.” 

In brief, that was Jelly Roll’s story. 
Bordello pianist (“professor”), pool-play- 
ing shark and pimp, he was in & out of 
trouble all his life. In his most glorious 
days, in the *20s, when such youngsters 
as Benny Goodman and Bix Beiderbecke 
gathered around to hear Jelly’s style (‘Jazz 
music is to be played sweet, soft, plenty 
rhythm”), he was “all in diamonds.” As 
his wife Mabel Bertrand recalls: “His 
watch was circled in diamonds. His belt 
buckle was in gold and studded with dia- 
monds. He even had sock-supporters of 
solid gold set with diamonds. Then you 
could see that big half-carat diamond 
sparkling in his teeth...” When he 
wes riding high, he toured the country 
in a big Lincoln limousine, picking up 
$1,50c in an evening with his band, the 
Rec Hot Peppers. When he was down 
& out, which was just as often, he rode 
the rods, 

“Membe of the Royalty." He was an 
irritatingly vain man whose boastful talk 
lost friends almost as fast as his piano- 
playing won them. He yielded no quarter 
of fame to any of his now-famous con- 
temporaries. “People believe Louis Arm- 
strong originated scat [singing],” he said. 
“I must take that credit away from him.” 
His ‘blast at W. C. (St. Louis Blues) 
Handy as “a liar” who “cannot prove any- 
thing in music that he has created” en- 
deared him to no one. His own flamboyant 
claim was that “I personally originated 
jazz in New Orleans in 1902.” 

Old Jelly Roll did not originate it 
all. But his legacy—a barrelful of folk- 
flavored tunes and a riffling, hard-breaking 
piano style that has influenced long-hair 
and short-hair musicians alike for a gen- 
eration—almost merits him his own ac- 
colade: 


In foreign lands across the sea, 
They knight a man for bravery, 
Make him a duke or a count, you see, 
Must be a member of the royalty. 


Mister Jelly struck a jazzy thing, 

In the temple by the queen and king, 
All at once he struck a harmonic chord. 
King said, “Make Mister Jelly a lord!” 
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Great Ideas of Western Man __ on: or a scaits 
















ALEXANDER HAMILTON x 


on human nature and government 


I men were angels, no government 
would be necessary. If angels were ry 
to govern men, neither external nor \ 
internal controls on government would 


be necessary. In framing a government - 





which is to be administered by men 
over men, the great difficulty lies in this: 
you must first enable the government 
to control the governed; and in the 


next place oblige it to control itself. 
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Artist: Arthur Williams 
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After thousands of miles of driving torture,GM cars 
Out of never-ending work that often starts in this and others are taken apart piece by piece, and the 
research foundry, GM metallurgists deve lop parts are microscopically analyzed for their ability to 
materials and processes that give more durabl 


¢ parts, stand the gaff. 
leading to trouble-free operation and long life, 


Key Pe 


to durability 





new 







The grind iever stops at the GM Proving 
Ground. Here the wear and tear of years of 
driving is compressed into a few grucling months 


on every kind of road, under every kind of con- 
dition. 







Is the comfort enduring? After building a car 
solidly and painstakingly, production men still 
pound away at seat cushions to determine ¢ xactly 


how long they can withstand years of bouncing 
abuse, 
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As we plan and build our cars, we work always 


with two goals in mind. 


One is to give you the immediate delight that 
comes from fresh styling and performance, 
good comfort and convenience. 

The other is to make sure that you get long- 
lasting satisfaction and substantial resale 
value as a car weathers the years. 


So all through research, we seck ways of 


* OLDSMOBILE ¢« BUICK e 


CADILLA( 


GENERAL Motor: 





making materials more and more enduring. 
In engineering, we concentrate on designing 
things that will last longer as well as perform 
better. And in production, we focus our skills 


on building durability right into our cars. 


The final result is greater value for you — 
whether you use a car for its lifetime or trade 
it-in for another. The final proof awaits you 


wherever General Motors cars are on display. 





BODY BY FISHER . 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast, 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 











Hottest flame ever produced by man 


A FLAME with temperature up to 6000° F.—hot enough to 
melt the hardest steel . . . that’s what happens when acety- 
lene gas teams up with oxygen. 

This acetylene-oxygen pair speeds the ¢ utting and weld- 


ing of metals that go into buildings, bridges and ships. 


But that is only one of the many contributions of the 
remarkably “fy iendly” acetylene, This gas has a wonderful 
eagerness to combine with other materials .«. and such 
unions can create an amazing variety of chemicals and 
other produc ts, 

Here are just a few of the many familiar products based 
on acetylene and its derivatives . . , cleaning fluid and nail 
polish, oil and heat resistant “rubber” gloves. DDT. plastic 


dishes and acetate fabrics. And if your head is beginning to 


ache now, just reach for an aspirin, which is really acetyl. 
salicylic acid, 

The people of Union Carbide pioneered in giving the 
world acetylene—its products and the equipment for its most 
efficient use. Today they pioneer in the development and 


production of many better materials... for the use of science 


and industry, 


FREE: If you would like to know more about many /?>. _y 


of the things vou use everv dav, send for the illustrated 
booklet “Products and Processes.” It tells how science 
and industry use U CC's Alloys. ( hemicals, Carbons, 
Gases, and Plastics. Write for free booklet dD, 
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Union Carpive 
AND CARBON CORPO RATION 
SO EAST 42ND sTREET ([I[@ NEW YorK 17, N.Y. 





— Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


Prest-O-Lire Acetylene ¢ SyNTHETK ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ LINDE Oxvoey ¢ Pyrorax G 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYLITE Plastics « NATIONAL Ca 





Ever Flashlights and Batteries ACHESON Electr: 


PRESTON id TREK Anti-Freezes ¢ ELECTROMET Allo 1 Mer e Haynes Srecurre A 








RELIGION 


Brotherhood 


Protestant, Catholic and Jewish lead- 
ers from North America and Western 
Europe assembled more than 200 strong 
in Paris last week to set up a new interna- 
tional body. The World Organization for 
Brotherhood will be a kind of global coun- 
terpart of the national conferences of 
Christians and Jews which have grown up 
in the last 25 years. 

Like the national conferences, which aré 





expected eventually to merge with it. the | 


new body enjoins its members not to 
involve the organization in politics, or 
engage in common worship or seek a com- 
mon faith, but to concentrate on coopera- 
tion among all those “who believe in a 
spiritual interpretation of the universe.” 

A Higher Loyalty. Chairman of the 
opening meeting was Presbyterian Dr. 
Arthur Holly Compton, atomic physicist 
and chancellor of Washington University, 
St. Louis, 

“We represent,” said Dr, Compton, 
“those who consider it a matter of great 
significance that in the sight of God it is 
man, not the state, that counts . . . The 
fact that theism demands a higher loyalty 
than that to the state means that those who 
consider the state supreme must fight be- 
lief in God. That is why there should be 
no rivalry between the churches, so that 
religious groups can form a spearhead in 
the defense of freedom.” 

From Roman Catholic Archbishop 
Maurice Feltin of Paris came a message 
welcoming the World Organization for 
Brotherhood as a rallying of the “most 
authentic spiritual forces.” 

Said U Industrialist Roger W. 
Straus, a Jewish layman who was one of 
the original founders of the National Con- 
ference of Christians & Jews: “Statesmen 
of the Western world must employ all 
their skill” to establish international 
good will. “But only spiritual force will 
gain them the heights of their aspiration, 
because it is only the idealistic man who 
has the power to give life to progress,” 

A Holy Task. Dr. Marc Boegner, lead- 
ing French Protestant and one of the six 
presidents of the World Council of 
Churches, pledged the support of the 
World Council’s 156 component bodies. 
Said Isaiah Schwartz, Chief Rabbi of 
France: “At the present time. when so 
many clouds are accumulating on the ho- 
rizon, there is no task more holy and more 
necessary than that presented to us.” 

The founders of the World ( Irganization 
for Brotherhood also heard a moving plea 
from Belgium’s Socialist Paul-Henri 





Spaak: “If our aims on earth are truly the | 


Same, to organize human happiness in 
ever-widening social justice, we must find 
the means to put ourselves in agreement 
on the means and to end our murderous 
divisions. It must be possible to get 
around this historical struggle which 
threatens to end only in sterile clerical- 
ism and anti-clericalism,” 
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No notice needed 


for a sudden conference 


with the Art Metal 
Conference Desk 


Here is the perfect working tool for the busy executive—the beautiful, 
modern Art Metal Conference Desk which becomes a ‘conference table 
without your making a single change. Beautifully finished in Mello-Gray 
with gray linoleum top and smart cast aluminum trim, the Art Metal 
Conference Desk provides ample leg room, deep, generous size drawers 
that operate with smooth, almost fluid like motion. 


The extension of the top allows plenty of room for other persons to pull 
up chairs and “sit in” on a conference. It is the ideal desk for the busy 
executive who wants the finest. And it represents Art Metal's highest 
standards of craftsmanship, design and quality. 


For full description of the Conference Desk, write Art Metal 


, : aig ld 
Construction Company, Jame stown, N. Y., for illustrated folder. 


Art Natal 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
For the Finest in Business Equipment... Look to Art Metal! 
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Many doctors recommend this 


without 
giving up 
a single 
cigarette ! 





crystal filter cigarette holder to 
reduce nose and throat irritation 
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Nicotine and tars trapped in the 











Denicotea crystal filter can't 
reach your mouth, nose, throat 
and lungs. That's why you can 
cut down the harmful effects of 
smoking without cutting down 
on cigarettes. Denicotea is 
common sense—try it today! 


Denicotea holder, $2 


Lady Denicotea, long, slim, $3.50 


DE-NICOTEA 





Crystal Filter Cigarette Holder 


Something for God 


“Tt used to be my habit to go to Calvary 
Church, New York City, at noon, to pray 
for guidance to find Christian work, as I 
felt I had to do something for God. This 
I had done for some months, when it was 
as though someone said to me: ‘Why 
don’t you stop this praying and go and do 
something?’ So I rose from my knees and 
went back to my employer [Lord & 
Taylor], giving my notice that I was 
leaving, and I walked out into the streets 
of New York with absolutely not a dollar 
in my pocket and with no Christian work 
to do.” 

For Governeur P. Hance there was 
plenty of Christian work to do. Last week 
in Gibsonia, Pa. some 2,000 Episcopal 
churchmen and laymen, including Bishop 
Austin Pardue of Pittsburgh and Canon 





BroTHER HANCE 
The rats took the steak. 


Bernard Iddings Bell of Chicago, gath- 
ered to celebrate the soth anniversary of 
St. Barnabas’ Free Home which during 
the last year fed, advised and housed 151 
young boys and old men who were poor 
and ill. 

Answer to Prayer. At 80, short, bright- 
eyed Brother Hance, founder of the home 
and the St. Barnabas’ Brotherhood, an 
Episcopal order, still seems as active as 
he was that day in 1896 when he quit his 
office job. In his history of the brother- 
hood he tells some of the things that 


| happened next. 


He went to see the Episcopal bishop 


| of New York but the bishop’s staff merely 


smiled at the young man who had nothing 
more concrete in mind than “doing some- 
thing for God.” So he joined the Church 
Army. Assigned to a mission in Pittsburgh 
where he depended for his livelihood on 
“offerings,” he came close to starving. One 
day a dollar appeared in the plate and 
Hance decided to treat himself to a steak. 
“I was cooking my meals in the cellar of 
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the building where there were rats like 
cats. There would be anywhere from 25 to 
50 rats watch every meal I ate, and as I 
went out to get the salt I heard a rustle, 
and looking back I saw my steak going 
through the partition. The rats had 
grabbed it and run off with it. I grabbed 
one end of it and the rats the other; so I 
got a piece and they got a piece.” 

In 1900 Hance started his own mission 
in rooms that were donated rent-free on 
condition that he paint and paper them. 
He and a young man he had converted 
begged some wallpaper but found they 
did not know how to put it up. “I sug- 
gested that we go over in the corner and 
ask God to send us a paperhanger and 
while we were praying a man came into 
the mission. It was a storefront, and seeing 
we were doing repair work he thought we 
might need someone, as he was a paper- 
hanger.” In lieu of payment for the paper- 
hanging job, Hance worked out a recon- 
ciliation between the paperhanger and his 
estranged wife. 

An Ordinary Soul. Hance made it a 
rule of his brotherhood never to beg for 
money, though they had to beg for all the 
food and clothing distributed to the sick 
old men who flocked in. Once a butcher 
to whom they appealed asked: “Why 
don’t you go to work for your living in- 
stead of coming around begging?” The 
question, says Brother Hance, “quite up- 
set and embarrassed us, so we ventured 
to say that we would cut meat for an 
hour if he would beg for an hour and see 
which one worked the hardest. This 
brought a very quick response .. . with 
a roast of beef.” 

As Brother Hance’s reputation grew, 
he moved into successively larger quar- 
ters. The present St. Barnabas’ Free Home 
at Gibsonia is an ivy-grown stone house 
of about so rooms in the midst of 147 
acres, on which the home’s milk and meat 
is raised. Another house at North East, 
Pa. has 37 patients. St. Barnabas’ Brother- 
hood, founded as a religious order in 1913, 
now numbers five cowled and cassocked 
brothers. “One is an engineer,” Hance ex- 
plained last week, “a draftsman and all 
that. Me, I’ve got no brains at all. I’m 
just an ordinary soul.” 


Fifty Million Converts? 


Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was an un- 
touchable, reared in the Hindu teaching 
that even his shadow would pollute a 
high-caste Indian. Like every other good 
Hindu, he was enjoined for his soul’s good 
to accept with resignation the life to 
which he was born. But even as a boy, 
Bhimrao had other plans. Supporting him- 
self as a hamal (one who cleans floors and 
bathrooms), he worked his way through 
the village school, won a scholarship for 
college in Bombay, where reports of his 
intelligence reached the ears of’ the benev- 
olent Gaekwar of Baroda. The Gaekwar 
sent him to the U.S. for two years’ study 
at Columbia University. 

Today stocky, bald Bhimrao Ramji 
Ambedkar, 58, is Minister of Law in the 
government of India, and no longer an un- 
touchable; India’s new government has 
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Stop Hot Weather 





courted by the great and powerful, and 
even high-born Brahmins are flattered to 
be asked to tea with Minister Ambedkar 
in the tiffin room of the Indian Parliament. 

But the caste system is still part of 


| outlawed untouchability. His favor is 
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With A New Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner! 


Even when it's sweltering outside, 
you'll wake each morning rested and 
refreshed —with a new Frigidaire 
Room Air Conditioner to guard 
your sleep! 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you can have this 
compact window unit in any room of 
your home—or your office. It cools, 
filters, dehumidifies, circulates air — 
adding fresh air in amount you select. 
You'll like its smart Raymond Loewy 
styling and the quiet, fast-cooling 
action of its amazingly thrifty Meter- 
Miser. Same refrigerating unit used 
in Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years, 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Room Air Conditioner 





Hindu Mahatma. Though Gandhi insisted 
on abolishing untouchability, he favored 
keeping the caste system in a_ purified 
form. For several years Ambedkar has 
talked of trying to lead India’s 50 million 
untouchables out of the Hindu fold. 
Fifty million potential conversions is 
something to cause excitement in any reli- 
gious group. Urgent overtures have been 
made to Ambedkar by Sikhs, Buddhists 
and Christian missionaries. For a time he 
flirted seriously with the Sikhs, but more 
recently he has turned toward Buddhism. 
Last week Leader Bhimrao made his de- 





Margaret Bourke-Whito—Lire 
MINISTER BHIMRAO 
Buddha is best. 





cision unequivocally clear. Addressing a 
mass meeting of untouchables at Colom- 
bo, Ceylon, he declared that the salvation 
of untouchables “cannot be discovered 
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ton 1, Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. every religion in the world, I have come 


to the inevitable conclusion that our sal- 
vation is to be found only in Buddhism. . . 

“If you want a doctrine or institution 
which does not deny you equality, eco- 
nomic emancipation, etc., there is no bet- 
ter platform than Buddhism and pursu- 
ance of the enlightened path of the 
Buddha . . .” 

India waited to see how many untouch- 
ables would follow Leader Bhimrao into 
the Buddhist fold. Best-informed guessers 


For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, show- 
rooms, factories, the answer 
is this larger Frigidaire Self- 
Contained Air Conditioner. 
It’s quickly installed singly 
or in multiple. Compact, good 
looking, 3 and 5 ton capaci- 
ties. Also ideal for your home, 
connected to any standard 
orced air heating system or 
installed independently, 
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Old-Fashioned Artist 


“In Chicago nobody seems to care 
about many things connected with taste,” 
says Ohio-born Artist Francis Chapin. But 
reservations about his fellow citizens’ es- 
thetic sensibilities have not kept Artist 
Chapin, 51, from spending most of the 
last 30 years in & around Chicago. By last 
week, Chicago had repaid his perseverance 
by awarding his bright, breezy Black Bull 
top painting honors and a $750 purse at 
the Art Institute’s big 54th Annual Show. 

Sketched on a Mexican vacation last 
year, Chapin’s bullfight scene was a far 
cry from his better-known studies of Chi- 
cago’s garish, soot-covered landmarks and 
blistering, blustering street scenes. But its 
brilliant colors and on-the-spot realism 
were laid on with the same bright and 
accurate brush that had long since brought 
him into the front ranks of Mid-Western 
artists. 

Dingy Flats. What brought gawky 
(6 ft. 5 in.) Francis Chapin to Chicago as 
an art student in the first place was a con- 
viction that the East, for all its galleries, 
dealers and big reputations, was dangerous 
for a painter's individuality. At Chicago’s 
Art Institute “an artist had more chance 
to develop his own style,” was not likely 
to be turned into a picayune Picasso or 
“little Kuniyoshi.” 

Chapin stayed on to teach at the Insti- 
tute. Following his rule of “painting what- 
ever I have around me” (‘I’m old- 
fashioned. I like to paint from nature”), 
he soon showed that he could ferret out 
color in a row of dingy flats, uncover 
excitement on a deserted street corner. 

Woolen Socks. Two years ago, after 
nearly two decades as an art instructor, 
Chapin gave up teaching to try what few 
artists west of New York have succeeded 
in achieving: supporting his wife and 
daughters (aged 14 and 16) by his paint- 
ing. Now he spends his mornings working 
in his North Side studio, his afternoons 














Courtesy The Art Institute of Chicago 





CHapin’s “Biack BULL” 


No picayune Picasso. 


prowling the Chicago streets in search of 
subjects. Setting up his easel on sidewalks 
or in alleyways, he is used to the curious 
onlookers that gather, once disposed of a 
bothersome crowd by filling a big brush 
with water, swinging it casually over his 
shoulder to spatter the kibitzers. On cold 
winter jaunts he protects his hands from 
the bitter Lake Michigan wind by wearing 
woolen socks on them while painting. 

So far Chapin has had no reason to 
regret his decision. With an occasional 
portrait commission on the side, he has 
managed to support himself from his ram- 
bles through the big-city jungles. And re- 
turns from the Black Bull, which has been 
sold to the Chicago Athletic Association 
for $900, should keep the family going for 
a little while longer. “In this work,” Cha- 
pin says philosophically, “three months is 
about as far ahead as you can plan. All I 
hope is that things work out so that I can 
keep on as I am.” 


The Fogg Museum of Art 


“Two CAVALIERS” 
No floaters overhead. 
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For Whom the Bell Tolls 


As any comic-strip artist knows, violence 
is a hard thing to picture convincingly. To 
make mayhem clear, the comics fall back 
on such arbitrary and unrealistic conven- 
tions as lines trailing from fists, stars sus- 
pended at the point of contact, and words 
like CRASH and pow floating overhead. 
The Persians were more subtle. 

Harvard’s Fogg Art Museum owns a 
fine example which probably dates from 
the 15th Century—a drawing of a Persian 
cavalier happily bashing his enemy with a 
mace. The drawing is done with almost 
feminine delicacy, and without any tricks. 
In the Fogg’s current Bulletin, Scholar 
Eric Schroeder points out some of the 
subtleties that make it convincing: 

“The pursuer has thrown away his shield 
for the sake of speed; and his mount, still 
fresh, bites at the rump of the other. But 
it is his weapons of offense that the fleeing 
man has dropped to lighten the load on his 
horse; the useless shield still hangs by his 
thigh. And his foundering horse, whose 
drooped crest, breaking pace and running 
nostrils show it in extremity, bears out 
with unmistakable pathos the difference 
between the fortunes of the riders.” 

Or the reader could just look at the 
picture and say, “BoNG!” 


From Mountain Mists 
Overshadowed by such yeasty oldsters 
as Picasso, Matisse and Braque, the young- 
er generation of French artists has had a 
hard time getting itself noticed. But last 
week Paris gallerygoers got a look at the 
work of 45-year-old Pierre Tal-Coat 
(rhymes with kum-quat), who thinks he 
has found the way. Unlike many of his 
contemporaries, who were trying to at- 
tract attention by loud colors, shocking 
subjects and explosive forms, he had re- 
treated from noisy, “spaceless” Paris to 
the cool mountain forests of Provence, 
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Ezio Pinza, world’s greatest basso, is 6’ 1’’, 
190 Ibs. of debonair magnetism. This month 
“South Pacific” lost him, Hollywood gains him. 








Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., 5 years in the Navy, 
many times decorated, is also an executive of 
CARE, He will soon be seen in “State Secret,” 


DV hire and more it's a young man’s world. 


Science says we're about 16 years younger than 
our fathers were in their day. 


Do you live it, and look it? 


orn in Ancient Rome, the chances are you'd have 

died sometime between your 20th and 30th year. 

By 1940, the average person's life expectancy was 63. 

And in the next six years, science presented us with the 
gift of yet another five years of life. 


This roll-back of our years is happen- 
ing so fast, our thinking cannot keep 
pace with it. Do you set your gauge 
by your father’s time on earth? 

It's not only enjoyable—but necessary 
—to calculate how man’s youth has 
lengthened, and to live your life accord- 
ingly. Splice that 16 years you've gained, 
right into your middle youth. 

This has been man's dream since the 
world began: to have the ease and knowl- 
edge of maturity—with the look and 
buoyancy of youth. And with more and 
more men every year, this is a dream 
come true. . . . How they do it is no 
secret. They use not only their forks, but 
their brains, as they eat. They're active 
physically, mentally, socially. And it’s a 
sort of second nature to take a young 
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man’s care of their appearance—always. 
This seems to be a part of that spirit 
which keeps man young. 

“Trifles, little attentions, done or neg- 
lected, will make you either liked or dis- 
liked in the general run of this world.” 
Just a few minutes’ attention contributes 
amazingly toward the kind of face every- 
one likes to look at—the man’s face that 
is scrubbed, fresh, healthy-looking, 

It’s this: before you shave, give your 
face a good douse of the tap’s hottest 
water. Your barber does itafter you shave. 
But dermatologists say it does you twice 
the good to apply it before you shave. 
One, it brings up your own nourishing, 
renewing blood. Two, it softens hair for 
an extra-quick, clean shave. 


However you shave, we have worked 





out a preparation that we believe to be 
superior—in very definite ways. 


Special preparation tones and 
actually soothes your skin 


But it is the everyday use of Williams 
Aqua Velva after you shave that will do 
the most to give you a look of healthy 
skin freshness. Regularly used, this cir- 
culation-rouser brightens and braces your 
skin as nothing else can. 

Aqua Velva is full of good sensations. 
Tonic freshness. A masculine scent. It 
keeps your skin flexible and comfortable 
... its natural moisture intact. And that 
helps protect it from sun, wind, cold. 
Another way Aqua Velva looks after 
your face: it lends first aid to scrapes 
ot skin-breaks, keeps your skin feeling 
soothed, looking young! 


For brush users ...d unique preparation 


Williams Shaving Cream offers your skin 
a new comfort—extract of lanolin—an 
emollient remarkably like that contained 
in all human skin. Extract of Lanolin is 
a highly concentrated form of the active 
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Rear Admiral Harold B. Miller, U.S. Navy, 
Ret'd—aviator, author, golfer —was, before his 
fecent retirement, the youngest Rear Admiral. 


elements of soothing Lanolin. We're proud 
to say that it’s found only in Williams. 
You'll appreciate how this cream helps to 
keep your skin looking young and healthy. 


A better brushless shave, thanks to 
two special ingredients 


Williams Glider Brushless contains a spe- 
cial ingredient—a refined, natural oil— 
which softens your beard and enables 
the razor to cut your whiskers close and 
clean without scraping. 

Another special ingredient, found only 
in Williams, helps replace the skin's own 
natural oil. Rubbed well into the skin, 
it helps to keep your skin smooth and 
young-looking. 


If you use a Schick, Remington, etc. 


...a special beard conditioner 


Williams Lightning Lectric isa pleasantly 
fragrant liquid that softens your beard 
so that it almost wipes off. One special 
ingredient prevents sticky perspiration 
from slowing up your razor. 

Another special ingredient lubricates 
not only your skin, but the razor-head— 
giving you a faster, closer shave. After 
using Williams Lightning Lectric, your 
skin feels happy; has a fit, healthy look 
you'll like. 

. . . 

We put our first shaving preparations on 
thémarket in the year 1840. Since then our 
products have held the public approval. 
Their good name has grown and grown, 
for an obvious reason: men know these 
Williams products do the work, and do it 
better. Year after year, more and more men 
are using Williams products. Year after 
year, more and more men are looking 
young and healthy. 
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and to misty abstractions of rocks, trees 
and streams. 
The son of a Breton fisherman, Pierre 


| Tal-Coat has been a long time getting out 


from under the older generation’s thumb. 
Beginning his career in his teens, he 
taught himself by studying the styles of 
the artists he admired most. As he wan- 
dered from Brittany to Paris to Provence 
and back again, he worked his way 
through the rough-stroked techniques of 
the expressionists to the slick, brashly 
colored abstractions of Picasso. 

Finally, after the war, he settled down in 
the Cézanne country near Aix. There, said 
Tal-Coat, he found himself at last, and 
“found the world in the shade of the ever- 
changing mountain mists of la Sainte 


Victoire.” Taking to the woods, he studied 
“the tangled roots of the pine trees... 
the silence of the rock.” Later in his studio 
he tried to catch the forest’s “union of 





2 Jacques Oudie 
Tat-Coat & “Stream Over Rocks” 
“A naive drunkenness.” 


space and movement” on canvases which 
he covered with patchy, off-white back- 
grounds, spots of green, grey, mauve and 
brown. 

His 25 forest abstractions which hung in 
Paris’ small Galerie de France last week 
had all the space that anyone could ask 
for. Spare and faintly colored, they re- 
sembled at their best delicate Chinese 
landscapes; at worst, they looked as 
though Tal-Coat had been cleaning some 
not-very-dirty brushes on his canvas. 

Parisian critics agreed that Tal-Coat 
was indeed an artist “away from the cur- 
rent of his epoch.” Instead of sophisti- 
cated posturings, said one, there was “an 
indication of meditation, of a naive drunk- 
enness.” But his feverish search for ever- 
increasing simplicity could also lead into a 
blind alley. Presumably, commented Opera, 
“Tal-Coat has reached the end of his evo- 
lution because unless he is prepared to 
exhibit blank canvases to his breathless 
public, what else can he do?” 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change, 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade, 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 


now and sound your “Zz” for 
the genuine, 
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| RADIO @& TELEVISION 


N Lave gan. He got the basic idea when he heard 
ew 


“Staying in radio is 
same old suit 
should change.’ 


like wearing the 
for good or bad, you 
After 13 years as a top- 
liner in radio, Ventriloquist Edgar Bergen 
thus announced his entry into a new 
medium last week. He has signed up for 
three TV shows to be sponsored next sea- 
son by Coca-Cola. 


The Open Mind 


To celebrate the 
year on the air, 








beginning of its 16th 
America’s Tox nm Me¢ 














ing 
(Tues. 9 p.m. E.D.T., ABC) ran off an 
unparalleled cluster of four programs in 





ten days: two regular shows. 


documenta 


an hour-long 
Ty Covering its first years, 
and a broadcast a com- 
President 


15 
of the award of 
memorative plaque by ABC 
Mark Woods. 

From its first program in 1935 (“Which 
Way America -Fascism, Communism, So- 
cialism or Demoy racy?”) to this week's 
show (“When Are We Too Old 
Work?”), Tows Meeting has averaged 
close to 7,000,000 listeners and 2,000 let- 
ters a week. Last year some 24,000 enthu- 
i contributed $66,000 send the 
show on a world tour Ol 13 foreign lands. 
Week in & week out, Town Meeting has 
probably raised more blood pressures and 
blown more dialectical fuses than any 
other show on the U.S. air. “Whether 
we've changed people’s minds not 
important,” Town Hall President 
George V, Denny Jr. “But wt ther we've 
opened people’s minds- —that : 
In manner and appearance, 50-year-old. 
white-haired George Denny, a onetime 
dramatics instructor, is a cross between 
Harry Truman and Dale Carnegie. He has 
been moderator of the show since it be- 


‘ 
to 


Siasts to 


Says 








TV IN A Catt 
In Manhattan, 


a neighbor say he'd “rather be caught 
dead than listen to Roosevelt on the ra- 
dio.” Denny, who 8rew up as a Democrat 
in North Carolina but voted Republican 
in the last few presidential elections. got 
to wondering: “How can we get our neigh- 
bors to listen to the other side?” 

The answer, he decided, was a program 
that presented both sides fairly. Since 
fewer than 14, of the million-odd letters 
that have poured in from listeners have 
criticized his objectivity, Denny believes 
he has succeeded. Long carried as a 
tige show by ABC, Town Me, ting 
year was cut from an hour to 30 
picked up the 
than 60 banks. 
and assorted businesses, 
of his fans feel that the Meeting h 
something by the time cut, and 
to go to three-quarters of an hour in the 
fall. A television show is also scheduled 
at the Milton Berle hour. “We don’t mind 
that,” Denny cheerfully, sl | 
two exactly opposit 


pres- 
this 
minutes, 
of more 
labor unions 
Denny and many 


local sponsorship 
newspapers, 


is lost 


he hopes 





Savs 





ley’re 
€ appeals.” 


Morons & Happy Families 

The television industry hardly knew, 
last week, whether to wince or cheer. In a 
baccalaureate address Boston University’s 
President Dr, D iniel L, Marsh warns d that 
“if the [television] craze continues with 
the present level of programs, we 
tined to have a hation of morons.” But 
from a suburb of TV-happy Baltimore 
came cheerier news, A Survey made by 
School Prin, ipal Joseph Barlow of Essex, 
Md. seemed to show that TV has knit 
families more closely: reduced Street ac- 
cidents to children; improved adolescent 
behavior; sped up housework by 
eager to get at their sets; and cut down 


are des- 





wives 










FORNIA Bus 


firemen lost their hats. 
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They put a handle on an ice cream bar! 





Good Humor revolutionizes the ice cream busi- 
= ness—charms 10,000,000 “kids” of all ages! 






Jack Carson starring in 


“THE GOOD HUMOR MAN” 


a Columbia Picture 


“The Good Humor Man,” a current 
Columbia Picture, shows how much 
a part of the American scene is the 
white-uniformed Good Humor man 
with his white Ford Truck. 


“The Good Humor ice cream 
bar was born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
in 1920,” says Ford Truck user 
Joseph Meehan, president of the 
Good Humor Corporation, 


“The idea of freezing iced con- 
fections on sticks revolutionized 
the novelty ice cream business. As 
a result, the Good Humor Corpo- 
ration has grown from a small ice 
cream parlor into a nationally 
famous concern.” Today, Good 
Humor is the largest street vendor 
of ice cream in the world. 


They switch to Ford and cut truck costs! 





“We're switching to Ford 
Trucks at the rate of 200 a, 
trucks per year because our cost ledgers show that 
Ford Trucks cut truck operating expense,” says 
Good Humor’s Joseph Meehan. “Sales ledgers 
tell another strong story. Ford reliability helps 
keep sales up by cutting lost-time losses. We work 
only the warmest months of the year. Truck 
schedules are timed as carefully as a commuter 
train. So, lost time is a big problem. Ford Trucks 
help solve this problem.” 


HERE'S WHY AMERICA’S NO. 1 TRUCK VALUE 
WILL DO MORE PER DOLLAR FOR You! 





SAVE GAS. Balanced down- — save WEAR with a hypoid 
draft carburetor plus rear axle. The big F-1 pin- 
“Deep Breath” manifold ion spreads load over large 
delivers fresh fuel awiftly. tooth area for longer life, 





WHERE PENNIES ARE BIG MONEY the Ford foot brakes for easy stopping. 95-h.p, 


SAVE MONEY. Choose from two V-8 and two 6-cylinder 


engines—over 175 models from 95-h.p. light-duty Pick- F-1 is the key to economy. Ford model 6-cylinder engine. (100-h.p. V-8 also 
ups to 145-horsepower Big Jobs Double Channel frame shown above is chassis-windshield with available. ) Other Ford F-l models: 
for bigger load capacity — Bonus Built reserves of strength special custom body. The F-1 has Air-  8-ft, Panel, 6)9-ft. Stake, 614-ft. Pick. 
and power for long life and economical performance, plane-type shock absorbers. Feather- up, and Chassis with welded-steel Cab, 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— &>> 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 








Meet the “kitchen engineer” 
who speeds the trend 
.-.to Building Products of 
—e ing F roducts 






REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 
Et ALUMINUM 


You are looking into a modern kitchen 
through the “Auto-Lok” Aluminum 
Awning Window.* 

It is the awning type that provides 
draft-free ventilation with protection 
against rain when open. And _ its 
patented closure “seals like a refrig- 
erator”. .. weatherstripped, positive- 
locking! Naturally, it is made of alu- 
minum...the rustproof metal that 
needs no painting, the light strong 
metal of today’s jet planes. 

The lady in the picture is fully 
aware of these advantages. But only 
now, suddenly and dramatically, is 
she reminded every day that Alumi- 
num is the basis of it all! For women 


throughout America use aluminum 
constantly... pure aluminum in handy 
kitchen rolls: Reynolds I rap. They 
cook, bake, store and freeze foods in 
Reynolds W rap. It’s a daily mass deme 
onstration of aluminum in the home. 

Executives must face the fact that 
the American woman is now a“ kitchen 
engineer” with aluminum experience 
-..-through her use of Reynolds Wrap. 

Architects and builders cannot ig- 
nore her influence. And alert dealers 
will be ready for her with Reynolds 
Aluminum Building Produets: Win- 
dows, Screens, Gutters and Down- 
spouts, Reflective Insulation, Roofing 


and Siding, Nails and Accessories, 


*“Auto-Lok” Aluminum Au ning Windows 
made by Ludman Corporation, Miami, 
Fla. Reynolds supplies aluminum ex- 
trusions for this and many other x indow 
manufacturers: parts prefabricated at 
Reynolds Metals Company plants in 
Phoenix, Ariz. and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
The Complete Aluminum Service 
Richmond 19, Va. * Louisville 1, Ky. 


Pig + ingot + sheet + cable + wire « 
rod + bar + extruded. roll formed, 
architectural and structural shapes « 
tubing * pipe + powders « pastes « 
foil packaging + chemical aluminas 
+ building materials « industrial parts 








radio listening and “idle 


on moviegoing, 
conversation.” 
Dispatches from other sections made it 
clear that TV was continuing its methodi- 
cal overturn of long-established U.S. man- 
ners, morals and institutions: 
q In Union, N.J., plans for a new movie 
theater were scrapped; a $50,000 super- 
market will be built in its place. The real- 
tor’s reason: “changed conditions and, 
particularly, the advent of television.” 
In Washington, admitting that TV was 
a factor, the Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations reported that 580 movie 
theaters (out of a U.S, total of 19,311) 
had closed in the past six months. 
@ In California, television took to the 
road when the Los Angeles-San Francisco 
Short Line bus company installed a set in 
one of its “de luxe” buses. Mounted in the 
paneling at the front of the bus, the set is 
screened from the driver’s vision by a 
shield. Reporting that passengers “just 
love it,” Bus President Rex White planned 
to equip his entire fleet. 
@ In Manhattan, a worried Fire Depart- 
ment official complained that TV rooftop 
antennas are a hazard to firefighters. Fire- 
men not only trip over the wires, they also 
have their hats knocked off by the dipoles, 
thus “leaving them in danger from falling 
debris if they have to work bareheaded.” 
g In New York, NBC and its parent com- 
pany, Radio Corp. of America, offered 
the full $200,000 backing for the forthcom- 
ing Broadway musical Call Me Madam. In 
addition to profits, RCA would get the 
record rights to the Irving Berlin music 
and NBC hopes to sew up telecast rights 
to the script. 


Top Man 


By every audience-measuring system 
known to radio, Jack Benny has long 
attracted many millions more listeners 
than Arturo Toscanini and his NBC Sym- 
phony. But box-office receipts in Cleve- 
land’s Public Auditorium tell a different 
story. Toscanini, stopping off-on his U.S. 
tour, grossed $29,000 and played to an 
audience of 9,500. A week later in the 
same auditorium, Jack Benny’s traveling 
show grossed a mere $11,000 from an 
audience of 3,737. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, June 
16. Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). 
Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being 
Earnest, with Meg Mundy. 

Clear and Present Danger (Sun. 7 
p.m., ABC), A documentary on loyalty. 

NBC Summer Symphony (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Pianist William Kapell, 

The Pursuit of Peace (Sun. 9 p.m., 
Mutual), A U.N. documentary on atomic 
energy. 

Parade of Stars (Mon. 7:45 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Guest: Fanny Brice. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., 
CBS). John Loves Mary, with Ronald 
Reagan. 

Charles Boyer Show (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC). A new comedy-drama series. 
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or thew who §° irst dae 


Good-looking luggage is a particular value when 









it is also strong, serviceable, light, and 
reasonably priced. HORN luggage gives you all 


those features in each of its styles for men. 


REG US PAT OFF 


LUGGAGE 


24-inch 
Two-Suiter...... $45 
20-inch 
Companion Case. . $37 


Style shown: 
Top-grain saddle 
finished cowhide; 


All prices subject to existing 
solid brass locks. 


excise taxes, 


For the name of your 
nearest HORN dealer, write MANUFACTURERS, ST. LOUIS 





The Clarendon Building, Oxford, England. 

















The classic 


_ British < haiaei 


Even in the most distinguished company 
the Jaguar is outstanding. Its six cylinder 
high compression motor develops great 
power with effortless ease. Capable of very 
a high speeds, this unique product of British 

i precision engineering is yet responsive to 

- your slightest whim. It is thoughtfully 
appointed with both front seats and the 
Steering column adjustable, with soft leather 
upholstery and the most complete and 
beautiful instrument board. Truly 
the Jaguar is a Car of Cars. 





Ht Litre Sedan $3750. $4 Litre Comvertible $3850. The Jaguar X K Super Sporte with its 160 hep. tein 
norte $9945. Prices st Ovhec motor holds the world's apeed record for a pro» 
nd State Locat Taxesextrae duction oar with the remarkuble apoed of 182-6 mph. 





Distributors—Eastern States: Hoffman Motor Car Co. Inc., 487 Park Ave » New York. 
States West of Mississippi: Chas. H. Hornburg, Jnr., 9176 Sunset Blod. » Los Angeles. 
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CALIFORNIA 


BURGUNDY 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO,LIVERMORE, CALIF 


WINERIES: LIVERMORE AND NAPA y EYS 


NO MORE NUISANCE » NO MORE WORRY 


ADD WATER ONLY 
ONCE A YEAR 


~— 








BOWERS 


Cadmidyne 


BATTERY 


Guoranteed in writing... 36 months or 36,000 miles! 






Take along the 


RAND M‘NALLY 










new 1950 edition 


SCIENCE 
te eee 


Light & Life 
The kids of atomic Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


(which swarms with children) were busy 
this week on a new enterprise: collecting 
fireflies for Dr. Bernard L. Strehler of 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. Dr, 
Strehler wants 100,000 lightning bugs and 
will pay 25¢ a 100 for living, healthy 
Specimens. 

When Dr. Strehler finally gets his fire- 
flies collected, they will not be allowed 
to sparkle for long. He intends to de- 
tach their luminous posteriors and extract 
from them luciferin—a substance which 
fascinates many scientists. 

Luciferin (an enzyme or organic cata- 
lyst) is responsible for the firefly’s strange, 
cold, yellow-green light. Not much is 
known about its complex chemistry, but 
Dr. Strehler points out an extraordinary 
fact. The light that comes from luciferin 
has been analyzed spectroscopically and 
turns out to be very similar to the fluo- 
rescent glow given off by riboflavin (vita- 
min B:) when it is irradiated with invis- 
ible ultraviolet. 

Riboflavin, in turn, is believed to be 
vitally mixed up with the absorption of 
light by both plants and animals, It is 
present in the retinas of human and ani- 
mal eyes and often in parts of growing 
plants that turn toward light. Luciferin 
may bear a relationship to the generation 
of light similar to the relationship that 
riboflavin bears to the absorption of light, 
If this is proved to be true, biox hemistry 
will have made a long step toward under- 
s basic en- 





standing life itself, since life 
ergy comes from light, 

The rear ends of Dr. Strehler’s mar- 
tyred fireflies may serve another purpose 
too. One of the chief concerns of the Oak 


Ridge laboratory is radiation sickness, the 
damage that atomic-age radiation (mostly 
gamma rays) does to living tissues. This 
damage is not mere “burning”: it is chiefly 
due to subtle chemical changes produced 
Within the cells. When chemists have 
a better understanding of the relation 
of light to life, they stand a better 
chance of protecting atomic-age humans 
against gamma rays, which are “ultra- 
high-frequency light.” 
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Pigeons & People 
By studying how animals behave. ex- 
perimental psychologists hope eventually 
to get a better understanding of why 
complex humans behave as they do. Often 
the experimenters use rats, which are 
thought to act more like humans than 
most laboratory animals. This week Pro- 
fessor B. F. Skinner of Harvard's Psycho- 
logical Laboratories told how he switched 
to pigeons and was pleasantly surprised 
by their humanlike behavior. 
Forty-six-year-old Dr. Skinner has noth- 
ing particular against rats, except that 
they have the grave defect of living for 
only two or three years. A researcher 
can educate a promising rat, guide him 
through his school days; then, just when 
the rat is ready for his degree, he dies of 
old age. Pigeons, which often live 15 
years, might be better, Dr. Skinner rea- 
soned. Their reaction time is like that of 
humans: they have good color vision, and 
are not as stupid as their posturing and 
cooings have led people to believe, 
Collective Action. Dr. Skinner trained 
some of his pigeons to cooperate. He put 
them two-by-two in cages and confronted 
them with pairs of buttons which released 
a little grain when pecked simultaneously. 
The pigeons soon learned the value of 
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s of all U.S, states, 
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Piczons At Pinc-Ponc 
Others played the piano, 
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collective action. They tested all buttons 
with simultaneous pecks, and contentedly 
ate the resulting grain. 

Much different was the behavior of 
pigeons trained to compete in fierce indi- 
vidual enterprise. Pigeons that got this 
conditioning were put on opposite sides of 
a small table and urged to knock a ping- 
pong ball back & forth between them 
(see cut), When the ball was missed, it 
fell into a trough and released some grain 
for the opponent. Pigeons that played 
this game quickly caught the competitive 
spirit: until Dr. Skinner decided to re- 
strain them with wire shields, a loser 
sometimes tried to fly over the table and 
murder his victorious opponent. 

Stretch-Out. Dr. Skinner also exploited 
pigeons. By subtle and gradual application 
of the “stretch-out,” he forced one pigeon 
to peck 35,000 times in a five-hour period 
for only one-third of an ounce of food. 
“This,” explains Professor Skinner, “is sim- 
ilar to offering an incentive to a wage 
earner. A high output can be obtained 
with very little pay if the schedule of 
payoff is right.” 

Not neglecting the esthetic side of edu- 
cation, Dr. Skinner taught some pigeons 
to peck out a tune on a simplified piano 
(i.e., the basic theme of Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game). Exploring his pigeons’ 
personalities, he came to the conclusion 
that many were prone to superstition. 
They tended to repeat any action that 
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TURBOPROP SKYSHARK 
This burly airplane, the Douglas XA2D Skyshark, is a Navy attack ona press- 
ing problem: how to fly modern bombers off carriers. Straight jets are difficult 
because they have little thrust on take-off, and so find the flight deck cramped. 
Old-style bombers (piston engines and propellers) are not fast enough. 

The Skyshark has a T-4o Allison twin turboprop engine (5,500 h.p.) driving 
counter-rotating propellers. The props give it high take-off thrust, and the gas 
turbines give it high power for low engine weight. After the take-off with a heavy 
load of bombs or fuel, the pilot can shut down one of the turbines and cruise at 
economically low speed. The Navy says that the Skyshark has “performance 
comparable with that of many operational jet fighters.” Armed with rockets, 
bombs, torpedoes, etc., it can support amphibious troops, as well as attack 
surface ships, may also turn out to be useful as 


a fighter escort for- bombers. 








had, in the past, produced food. Some 
became addicted to complicated rituals, 
hoping that twirlings and bowings, re- 
peated in a fixed sequence, would yield a 
reward of food, Even when these actions 
had no effect, the pigeons clung to them 
hopefully. 

Professor Skinner thinks that his stud- 
ies, still uncompleted, may eventually 
provide some clues as to why humans 
behave as they do. Meanwhile, he has 
at least proved to himself that pigeons 
inspired by rewards do more work than 
pigeons driven by punishments. 


Uranium Optimism 

The prospect of a domestic supply of 
uranium, now mostly imported from Can- 
ada and the Belgian Congo, was looking 
up..This week Geologist Robert J. Wright 
of the Atomic Energy Commission told a 
Los Angeles meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers that several kinds of uranium ore 
are being mined in the U.S. on a large 
scale. More important for the nation’s 
future, said Dr. Wright, are the traces 
of pitchblende, the richest uranium ore, 
that have been found. There is an excel- 
lent chance, he believes, that deeper drill- 
ing will uncover more. 

If these hopes fade, said Dr. Wright, 
the U.S. can turn to enormous reserves of 
oil shale and phosphate rock that carry 
small percentages of uranium. 





















MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 


0 
To avoip THAT GREASY *° 


MAKE HAIR OOK MOR 
Sry 









P| 


If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your -hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp. 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used. It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down. 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 


Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 


ask your barber for 
the Krem! application. 
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IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never cae your hair as so 
many cream and iquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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New York Greyhound Wins 
“Best Hound In Show” Award 


Professional dog handler Nate Levine 
poses English and American Champion 
Boughton Blue Lad of Little Andely, after 
the Greyhound won “Best in Hound 
Group” at the Western Reserve Kennel 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio. Levine says, 
“Every handler works hard grooming 
his dogs for the shows. But all of us 
know that a good diet does even more 
for a dog than good grooming. So nat- 
urally every handler insists on the right 
food for the dogs he shows. Dash is the 
right food for my money every time. It’s 
fortified with liver—the richest of all 
meats, And you can’t do better than 
that in a dog food!’ Get Dash for your 
dog at your grocers today! 


Armour and Company 


In frigid North 
or South seas sunny, 
These handy cheques 
protect your money. 


Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Issued by the world’s largest 
bank, acceptable throughout 
the world. 75¢ per $100 at banks 
and travel offices everywhere. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S.A. CALIFORNIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Fish Story 


Although relations between India and 
Pakistan have greatly improved, each 
country is still quick to take offense at 
criticism by its neighbor's press. Last 
fortnight India’s New Delhi-Calcutta 
Statesman (circ, 80,000) ran a_ report 
about poisoned fish in the rivers of East 
Bengal, now part of Pakistan. Said the 
Statesman: “We hear [that] 75% of the 
[East Bengal] population have ... ceased 
to take fish for fear of being poisoned and 
are meanwhile doing poojah [prayers] to 
their gods to see if haply this scourge may 
be removed. We should be more pleased 
to hear that some prompt steps had been 
taken to remedy the disaster. . .” 

Last week the East Bengal government 
took prompt steps to deny the charges: 
“Incorrect reports .. . no such complaint 
...” In their anger, the Pakistani officials 
had failed to notice that the Statesman’s 
fish story appeared in the column, 
“Seventy-Five Years Ago Today.” 


Absolutely Vital 

Near Anzio, in 1902, an eleven-year-old 
girl named Maria Goretti resisted a rapist 
and was stabbed to death with a pointed 
crowbar. Last fortnight, as the Roman 
Catholic Church prepared to canonize the 
dead girl for her martyrdom in defending 
her “Christian purity,” Britain’s Catholic 
Herald (circ. 90,000) ran an “exclusive, 
extraordinary” Page One picture of THE 
MAN WHO KILLED BLESSED MARIA. 

The copies had hardly been distributed 
to agents when frantic wires went out as 
far as Eire: “Suppress current issue. . . 
Call in all copies distributed. Absolutely 
vital.” The Herald had made a whopping 
mistake. The man in the picture was not 
Alessandro Serenelli, Maria’s repentant 
murderer (now, after 27 years in jail, a 
lay brother in a Catholic monastery). It 
was actually Passionist Father Mauro, 
who had pleaded the case for Maria’s 
sainthood. 

The Herald had been led astray by in- 
formation supplied by the official Vatican 
photographer in Rome and _ sloppily 





| checked by its own correspondent. Doing 





its best to repair the damage, the weekly 
ran off another issue with an ad for a 
Catholic book in place of the picture. In 
Rome, Vatican Photographer Luigi Felici 
blandly explained last week: “After all, it 
isn’t my job to identify the people I 
photograph.” 


Passed by Censor 

In wartime, U.S. newspapers printed a 
useful warning to their readers on many 
dispatches from abroad: “Passed by Cen- 
sor.” That warning has now virtually van- 
ished from the daily U.S. press, but cen- 
sorship abroad has not. Most U.S. readers, 
when they stop to think about it at all, 
realize that the news from Russia is open- 
ly censored, Fewer may know that open or 
indirect censorship is smothering the news 





in nation after nation, including some 
which loudly insist that they alone have 
true ‘freedom of the press.” 

Last week the New York Times, which 
has a larger foreign staff and publishes 
more foreign dispatches than any other 
U.S. newspaper, editorially remarked that 
it was tempted to resume the use of “Cen- 
sored.” As a case in point, the Times 
took up the “small and dwindling” corps 
of U.S. correspondents (now five) still 
permitted to do business in Moscow, in- 
cluding the Times’s own Harrison Salis- 
bury (who last week was back in the U.S. 
for a brief Minnesota vacation). Said the 
Times: “When [the Moscow correspond- 
ent] has written his dispatch, with the 
best accuracy he can muster, in that 





Acme 


CORRESPONDENT SALISBURY 
For half-truths, no label. 


blacked-out Russian world, his dispatch 
must go to the censor. And often the cen- 
sor then strikes out arbitrarily half of 
what was originally a balanced report— 
thereby producing, on his own account, a 
very definite ‘distortion’ of the news.” The 
Times regretfully admitted that, as a re- 
sult, it frequently printed “a distorted or 
incomplete report from Russia, through 
no fault of our correspondent, and despite 
his best efforts to the contrary.” 

But after thinking the whole thing over, 
the Times decided that it would be equally 
misleading to label only its Salisbury 
stories “Censored,” so long as censorship 
in a variety of forms also exists all the 
way from Egypt to the Dominican Re- 
public. Summed up the unhappy Times: 
“How is news subject to all these varying 
degrees of censorship to be accurately 
labeled?” 

No Way Out? The Times had no solu- 
tion. Nor did newsmen have any solution 
to the problem of getting the news in the 
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face of such censorship and of even harsh- 
er attempts to terrorize them. Fortnight 
ago, Czechoslovakia indicted able Times 
Correspondent Dana Adams Schmidt 
(along with 20 other Westerners) for 
espionage and subversion. After dutifully 
filing a straight story to the Times on the 
charges (which he denied), Schmidt fled 
to the U.S. zone of Germany. That left 
only three regular Western correspondents 
in Prague, all of them exposed to the kind 
of attack that had forced able Reporter 
Schmidt to leave the country. 

While Czechoslovakia seems to be work- 
ing with clumsy stealth toward a purge of 
all non-Communist correspondents, Bul- 
garia openly bars all Western newsmen. 
Rumania is still tighter: it does not even 
admit Communist reporters from Hun- 
gary. No Western correspondents are wel- 
come in Soviet-occupied Eastern Germany | 
either, except on special occasions. To get 
news from the Soviet zone, the Western 
newsmen are forced to rely on 1) Soviet- 
controlled German newspapers, 2) the 
Soviet-licensed German news agency, 
3) clandestine sources. Knowing this, the 
propaganda-wise Russians sometimes plant 
phony stories, wait until Western news- 
men swallow the Soviet bait, then de- 
nounce their “mendacity.” 

The latest country to vanish behind the 
censorship curtain is Communist China. 
On the Chinese mainland last week, there 
was one Western newsman left—a French 
correspondent at Shanghai who could not 
file a word. All the rest had withdrawn to 
the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
where they were trying to cover the story 
of China’s 450 million people from publi- 
cations printed in Red China and by pick- 
ing up stray bits from “well-informed 
travelers” (see ForeIGN News). 

Three Little Pigs. But censorship is by 
no means confined to the Soviet world. In 
Egypt, King Farouk, incensed by an arti- 
cle about his philandering, recently banned 
Lire from his kingdom “forever.” In the 
Western Hemisphere itself, despite U.S. 
attempts to spread the gospel of press 
freedom to Latin America, government 
interference with the internal press and 
outgoing cables is still common practice 
in some countries. 

This spring the Venezuelan government 
closed down leftish El Nacional, the coun- 
try’s biggest newspaper, after a linotyper 
by purposeful accident described the rul- 
ing junta as “the three little pigs.” But 
when even pro-junta El Universal (in its 
social notes) printed a blast at “tyrants,” 
the junta allowed El Nacional to resume 
publication. Circulation jumped 3,000 
copies a day. 

As powerful as Juan Perén is in Argen- 
tina, he has not dared to shut down criti- 





cal La Prensa (circ. 400,000) outright. 
But he has used the newsprint rationing 
to take paper from La Prensa and give it 
to his friends. He also exercises a cen- 
sorship on outgoing cables, has delayed 
stories and even arrested U.S. newsmen. 
Fortnight ago, responding to U.S. criti- 
cism, Perén kicked out his press purger, 
José Emilio Visca (Time, June 12); but it 
was too soon to say whether that repre- | 
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- + -Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





Clear track ahead —for years! 


ERE'’S a glimpse of a diesel from 

the cab of another diesel—a sight 

you will see more and more along the 

Erie’s 2,200 miles of railroad. There's 

a big story of foresight in the growth 
of Erie’s diesel fleet! 


It was away back in 1926 that the Erie 
bought its first two diesels—switchers 
for its New York freight yards. From 
that early start, Erie now owns 269 
diesel units of all types. They range 
from yard switchers up to the big, 
brawny 6000 h.p. road diesels that 
haul over 65% of its freight. 


That total gives the Erie one of the 
highest percentages of diesel ownership 
of any eastern railroad—and there are 
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still more diesels to come this year. 


Erie’s constantly growing diesel fleet 
provides faster schedules and better 
on-time performance, plus other ad- 
vantages that contribute to Erie’s pro- 
gressive railroading. Look to the Erie 
for leadership in the safe, dependable 
transportation of both passengers 
and freight. 


Erie 
Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


SCRANTON 
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raises 
temperatures 


TN 


| Nurse 









Westinghouse 


Air Conditionin 
ie 





Self 
Contained 
Air 
Conditioner 


K' EPING temperatures down...espe- 
cially if there's a pretty nurse 
around...can be a tough order. But, 
if you install Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning, you can keep your office 
cool and pleasant the year ‘round. 
The Westinghouse UNrTarre is ideal 
for consulting and treatment rooms. 
It is a self-contained unit that gives 
you “big system” air conditior 
with economical, trouble-free opera- 
tion. For full details on any type of 
application, call the Westinghouse 
Air Conditioning Distributor listed 
in your classified telephone direc- 


tory. Or, write for folder SM-5206  - 

to Westinghouse Electric Cor- SN 
poration, Sturtevant Div., fe 
118 Damon Street, Hyde \@ 4 
Park, Boston 36, Mass. Aw 3 





you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 








| sented a change of policy or just a change 


ot faces. 


No Chastity Belts. Freedom is not los- 
ing out everywhere. The Supreme Court 
of India, in its first term under the new 
constitution, recently struck down govern- 
ment a pro-Communist 
weekly and pre-censor an extremist Hindu 
weekly. Ruled Justice Patanjali Sastri: 
“Criticism of government and exciting 
disaffection . . . toward government can- 
not be regarded as justifying 








attempts to ban 


| censorship 





of the press. 

In Belgium last week, pro-government 
La Libre Belgique said that it did not 
advocate censorship. But it thought that 
the time had come to warn foreign corre- 
spondents that they had been “abusing 
Belgian hospitality” by their “distorted” 
coverage of the recent political campaign. 
In Britain and France, 
have been made to place official restraints 
on the press, but newspapers have resisted 
them. A year after the proposal by Brit- 
ain’s Royal Commission on the Press that 
a body of press and public members be set 


indirect efforts 


up to guard against journalistic “excesses” 
(Time, July 11), Britain’s publishers are 
still “considering” (i.e., ignoring) the idea. 
Last week the French legislature was 
studying a similar proposal. Alarmed, 
France’s newspapers had joined hands to 
fight it. “A chastity belt of heavy leather 
and chains,” cried leftist Franc-Tireur. 
Snapped rightist L’Epogue: “A mailed 
hand on the liberty of the press.’ So long 
as such vigilance continues, the free press 
at least seemed secure in the democracies, 


its oldest home. 


Flattery 


Last week, year-old Ouick took seven- 
column newspaper ads to compliment it- 


self on attaining a circulation of 850 





| although it was still in & out of the red 


from week to week. The Cowles brothe 
dehydrated news and picture weekly 
(4 by 6 in.) got a more spontaneous form 
of flattery last week: Newsweek 
805,461) launched an experimental Quick- 
imitation called People Today. Its 
editor: Allen Chellas, 39, an alumnus of 
Parade and Holiday. 

People sells for a dime, will come out 
fortnightly in twelve test cities. The first 
issue carried no ads, featured a 
Faye Emerson on the cover, and an assort- 





(circ. 


sized 


haggard 


ment of international bosoms inside, plus 
pictures and paragraphs on personalities 
from Ike Eisenhower to “two charming 
gorillas from West Africa.”” Commented 
Quick’s Gardner Cowles, after a quick 
look at People: “Very interesting.” 


Potatoes & Seals 

As governor of Louisiana, Huey P. 
Long liked to boast that he could buy & 
sell legislators “like sacks of potatoes.” As 
far as the New Orleans /tem (circ. 
is concerned, things are not much differ 
ent under Governor Earl Long, Huey’s 
brother. Last week, when a 


90,000 } 


legislative 


| committee voted one way on a tax bill 


For news of censorship in Japan, see Foretcn 


News 
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VISIBLE PROTECTIVE DISPLAY 


JOSHUA MEIER CO., Inc., Dept. T 
153 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y 


Brina the 
t6 New Yorks 
Largest Hotel 


@ Quiet, « ent locati 
@ Homelike rooms and suites. 
© Swim freein world’s finest in- 
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Industries i 
n the Chi 
— have these ontciamn 
9 other advantages: 







1 
Staten center of the United 

. ° orld Aj 
An unfailing supply of fresh water, so essential to numerous indus- aterways e aes, island 
Phicel 
©pulation « 


trial operations, is one of the chief assets of the Chicago area. And in 
addition to abundant water, industry in the Chicago area has the 
tere Leader in Ir 


added advantage of the lowest cost water in the country. 
Lake Michigan, at Chicago’s front door, provides an unlimited 


source of water, immediately available for all uses. Continuously 1500,000 Kilo 
7 : re ae ; : watt 
expanding pumping facilities, capable of furnishing approximately Sasgmendovs Cool [oils 
“VW: . : oO ese 
2 billion gallons per day, assure uninterrupted water service to the * Good Services 1p oo0d Living 
° eqs ¢ ° . 3 fo 
3,725,000 Chicagoans who are now utilizing Lake Michigan water. ‘ "10x Dollars, 
These users, and the users in nearby cities and villages of the Chi- ad ad to write for in 
. A eae P c p a x 
cago area, have the security of knowing that Lake Michigan will cdvantages yop d Chicago's 
continue to meet the growing demands of expanded industry and oan aledly furnish you o, = 
ial survey of conditi 
os they apply 4 ons here 
Problem. There b your specific 
= a0 ligation, 


greater population. 
In order to assure the purity of the water supplied through the of course, 


Chicago water system, a vast filtration project is under way. The 
first unit is now completed. The complete project, as planned, will 
provide filtered water for the entire Chicago metropolitan area. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY * PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY * ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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YOUR ALLIED VAN LINES AGENT! 


® Moving day can be a pleasant expe- 
rience even for the family unfamiliar 
with packing and shipping responsibili- 
ties. The secret, of course, is in selecting 
a mover who can assume full responsi- 
bility. That’s why you should trust the 
complete job to Allied Van Lines .. . to 
an expert in all phases of moving and 
storage, your Allied Agent. 

You'll welcome the way he takes over 
... Whether he’s moving you ’cross town 
—or 'cross country. Watch how he works 
and you'll understand why he’s famous 


Americans on the Move 
call Agents of 


ALLIED 


WV LINES, x 


iT NO.10N U.S. HIGHWAYS « 
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for safety, service and responsibility. 

All of his long-distance moves go 
Allied. That means you have the services 
of the world’s most experienced long-dis- 
tance movers ... the assurance of the 
Good Housekeeping Seal . . . and the fin- 
est storage facilities on either end of your 
trip. Remember when your next move 
Wives 

"CROSS TOWN—OR ‘CROSS COUNTRY 

Look for the name of your Allied Van 
Lines Agent in your local classified tele- 
phone directory. 









ied by 
Good Housekeeping 
a rs 





Af srveamnne 8S 





NO.11N SERVICE + NO.11N YOUR COMMUNITY 
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then flip-flopped when the order came 
down from Governor Long, the /tem sourly 
commented: “The large majority of our” 
distinguished Senators and Representa- 
tives have about as much independence as 
trained seals. When their trainer barks, 
they jump.” 

This time the legislators also jumped on 
the /tem. Invoking a constitutional clause 
that not even the Kingfish himself had 
ever used, the Senate by a vote of 31 to 4 
moved to cite Editor Clayton Fritchey of 
the /tem for “disrespectful, disorderly or 
contemptuous” conduct toward the legis- 
lature. Maximum penalty: ten days in jail. 

Editor Fritchey promptly reprinted the 
editorial on Page One, along with an edi- 
torial signed by Publisher David (““Tom- 
my”) Stern, and headlined: THE 1ssuE— 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. Wrote Stern: 


“If this newspaper believes the State Sen- 
ate. . . is not acting in the best interest 





New Orleons /tem 
Epitor FRIrcHEY 
After a flip-flop, no retreat. 


of the public, it is not only our right but 
our duty to say so.” Then Fritchey and 
Stern, responding to a summons from a 
Sergeant-at-arms, appeared before a Sen- 
ate committee to answer for the Jtem’s 
outspoken words, 

For an hour and 15 minutes, as 800 
spectators cheered, applauded and booed, 
the two newsmen boldly stood up for the 
rights of a free press. They refused to re- 
treat one whit. In the face of the /tem’s 
firm stand, plus editorials in other news- 
papers unanimously rebuking the legisla- 
tors for their attitude, the committee 
backed down, voted to forget about prose- 
cution of Editor Fritchey and Publisher 
Stern. The most disappointed man in the 
committee room was undoubtedly Sena- 
tor A. O. Rappelet. Legislative Clown 
Rappelet had brought along a huge bal- 
loon, a ball and four plastic fish, but 
the chairman never gave him the floor 
or the chance to put on his trained-seal 
act. 
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Here at last, in the United States...the superb quality and 


integrity of performance famed elsewhere throughout the world 


olivetti 14 


printing calculator 


DIVIDES « MULTIPLIES - ADDS « SUBTRACTS » SHOWS CREDIT BALANCE 
...and leaves a printed, permanent record of the operations involved. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Olivetti Corporation of America 


EXCLUSIVE U.S. DISTRIBUTOR 
















COVCIS 


...all set to go...the year around 


Here are the seat covers that delight motorists 
everywhere — for they’re fashioned for distinctive 
beauty and long, carefree life! 


Saran filaments by National are woven by leading 


textile mills into a host of brilliant fabrics that set a 
new pace in seat covers to match today’s active 
motoring requirements. Seat covers woven of saran 
give you luxurious beauty, built-in color, permanently 
trim fit, year ‘round comfort. And a minimum of 
care keeps them like new. 





or, 
Si Stee 
il é ae 





Whether your driving takes you to business or the beach, 
start out with seat covers of saran... you'll find the name 
of the saran seat cover dealer in your community listed in the 
classified section of your local telephone directory. 


8% Saran by National 


THE NATIONAL PLASTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ODENTON, MARYLAND « NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 


Manufacturers of Saran Filame nts, Nevamar High-Pressure 
Laminates, and Wynene Molded Products 





MEDICINE 


Mind & Milk 


When Niles Rumely Newton had her 
first daughter, Willow, five years ago, she 
was told that she would not be able to 
nurse the baby. “It made me so mad,” 
recalls tall (5 ft. 10 in.), grey-eyed Mrs. 
Newton, “that I insisted on trying it: And 
I succeeded.” Since then, Mrs. Newton 
and her husband, Dr. Michael Newton, a 
research surgeon at the University of 
Pennsylvania School of Medicine, have 
been interested in the problems and proc- 
esses of breast feeding. In the current 
issue of Pediatrics, they insist that many 
mothers who bottle-feed their babies 
could breast-feed them. 

Working for her Ph.D. at Columbia, 
and backed by a grant from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Mrs. Newton 
asked gt expectant mothers in the Hospi- 
tal of the University of Pennsylvania 
whether they intended to breast-feed their 
babies. The answers showed a meaningful 
relationship to their later success in nurs- 
ing. Of the mothers who said positively 
“I'm going to,” or “I'd love to,” 74% did. 
Among those who were doubtful or had 
mixed feelings, 35% succeeded. Of those 
who said at the outset that they expected 
or preferred to use the bottle, only 20% 
ewere actually able to nurse their babies. 

A mother who is determined to breast- 
feed may help herself, the Newtons sug- 
gest, by allowing the baby to try longer, 
which stimulates the milk supply, and by 
putting aside fear or anxiety, since the 
supply of substances which lead to milk 
production is affected by emotional upsets. 








"Dietary Supplement" 

In easygoing Lafayette, La. (pop. 19,- 
210), 425 factory workers bustled each 
working day last week turning out more 
than 100,c0o bottles of a murky brown 
liquid that tastes something like bilge 
water, and smells worse. The patent medi- 


cine called Hadacol has been such a re- 


sounding success in 14 Southern states that 
its backers expect this year to sell $20,000,- 
000 worth (in 8-oz. bottles at $1.25, or in 
the 24-0z. family “jug” at $3.50). 

Very Sassy. The man responsible for 
the murky brown medicine is Louisiana’s 
plump State Senator Dudley J. LeBlanc, 
56, who had to rustle up a new business 
after he made the mistake of running for 
governor in 1932 against a Huey Long 
candidate. Recovering from a bout of 
rheumatism when his doctors gave him 
vitamin B-complex, LeBlanc saw that 
there was money as well as health in vita- 
mins. He boned up on the subject by read- 
ing at home, decided that vitamins would 
be better if mixed with minerals. 

LeBlanc got a barrel and a batch of sup- 
plies, stirred his mixture up with a paddle, 
added 12% ethyl alcohol as a preservative, 
ladled out his first brew with a coffee cup. 
“I took the first 14 bottles,” he says 
solemnly, “and I was first-rate.” 


Neither an M.D. nor a_ pharmacist, | 
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Riddle: 


When do you make 


More 
mone 


with yeur deers ose d? 


Answer: in warm weather when your 
doors are closed because the interior 
is air-conditioned by Worthington. 








People come in more and spend more. . . 
employees are happier, work better. Worthington 
air conditioning, economical to install and operate, 
pays for itself in more business, lower costs of 
doing business. 


From buildings—such as Macy’s new Kansas 

City store, General Petroleum Corporation’s offices, 
and many Sears Roebuck stores— 
down to neighborhood sweet shop, 
beauty parlor and dentist’s office . . . 
business is better with Worthington 
air conditioning. 


Worthington users say Worthington 
equipment works best because it’s all 
made... not just assembled... by 
Worthington.* 


And Worthington’s over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your local 
distributor’s engineering experience. (See 
Classified Telephone Book.) Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, 
Harrison, N. J. 


WORTHINGTON 











———s 


= B ASS eg 
FINI IMO 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line... Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington mokes more of the vital components —compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than any other manufacturer. 
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LeBlanc is plainly a £0-getting business- 
man. He pushed Hadacol with a down-to- 
earth selling policy that included Hadacol 
radio programs featuring the Hadacol Boo- 
gic, a specially written hillbilly song, a 
fervent appeal to folks’ fondness for patent 
medicines. Testimonials have poured in, 
extolling the work of Hadacol on such ills 
as headaches, gas pains, ulcers, loss of 
weight, drowsiness, Samples: 

From an 80-year-old Mississippian: “I 
was disable to get over a fence, disable 
to get up out of chair without help, but 
after I took eight bottles of Hadacol I can 

- + - tie up my own shoes and feel like I 
GROCERY can jump over a six-foot fence and getting 
very sassy.” 

From a 
Georgia: 





IN THE FIRST 4 MONTHS 
OF 1950, THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS PRINTED , , 


4266,216 
CINES 











TOTAL 


68-year-old “batchelor® in 
“Hadacol has done so much for 











THIS WAS 42,4.9/ 
OF THE TOTAL FOOD LINAGE 
PLACED IN ALL CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


% 
twas 535,598 
MORE LINES THAN CARRIED 
BY THE 2nd CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER 


Liquor Linage Omitted 


Key's 





BUSINESSMAN LEBLANC 
Like a double martini. 


me and I am looking so much better, think 
I will put a fence around my house to keep 
the ladies out.” 

Pep & Strength. Last fall LeBlanc was 
selling only 150,000 bottles of Hadacol 
@ month when the advertising began to 
take. Then there was a sudden shortage. 
Result: a black market in which Hadacol 
was bootlegged at $2 or more for the $1.25 
bottle. After that the medicine enjoyed 
such a boom that last month around 
2,000,000 bottles were sold. 

Taking care not to arouse the Food & 
Drug Administration or the Federal Trade 
Commission, which have their own views 
about cure-all nostrums. LeBlanc nterely 
describes Hadacol on the box asa “Dietary 
Supplement . . . formulated as an Aid to 
Nature in rebuilding the Pep, Strength and 
Energy of Buoyant Health when the Sys- 
tem is deficient in the Vitamins and Min- 
erals found in this Tonic , - -’ In short: if 
it’s what you need, it's what you need. 
Besides which, the almost one ounce of 
ethyl alcohol in each bottle (about as 
much as comes in a double martini) gives 
the imbiber a warm, cozy feeling. 





CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 74 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Cuts Operating Costs In Half! 
Kentucky Bar Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 
SMITH’S GROVE. KENTUCKY — “By 
replacing my old, bulky _ refrigeration 
equipment with a Frigidaire Dry Beverage 
Cooler I’m saving roughly 50% on operat- 
ing costs alone,” says Ralph Cole, partner 
in Marr Brothers and Cole, on Main Street, 
“Its installation has given me much more 
sanitary conditions and 100% better 
refrigeration than I had before. I am sold 
on Frigidaire dependability and on the 
promet, reliable service ‘our Frigidaire 
Dealer, Bartley Refrigeration and Appli- 

ance, of Glasgow, Ky., gives us,” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE —~over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


Dry Beverage Cooler 





YOU CAN GET 


QUICK RELIEF 


FROM TIRED EYES 
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Just put two drops of scot! 
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feel fresh, re: 
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MILESTONES 


Married. James W. Wilson. 25, one of 
the two U.S. servicemen to lose both arms 
and both legs during World War II (his 
limbs were amputated after a B-24 crash 
in Vermont of which he was the only sur- 
vivor): and Dorothy Darlene Mortensen. 

in Jacksonville, three days after his 
graduation (B.A., pre-law) from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, 





Divorced. By Joan Blondell. 40, dura- 
ble blonde cinemactress (Model Wife): 
Third Husband Michael Todd, 42, Broad- 
way producer (As the Girls Go); after 
three years of marriage: in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Divorced. By Robert Anthony Eden, 
53, Britain’s No. 2 Tory, successor pre- 
sumptive to- No. 1 Winston Churchill, 
Foreign Secretary in two cabinets (1935- 
3°; 1940-45): Beatrice Helen Eden. 44, 
baronet’s daughter now living in Manhat- 
tan; after 27 years of marriage (three 
of separation), two sons; in London. 
Grounds: desertion, 


Died. Admiral Sir Henry Harwood, 62. 
oldtime Royal Navy seadog, commander 
of the three-cruiser squadron (Ajax, 
Achilles, Exeter) that licked the Admiral 
Graf Spee in the Rio de la Plata in Decem- 


ber 1939; in Goring-on-Thames, England. 


Died. Joseph A. Burke, 66, composer 
of such popular song hits as Carolina 
Moon and A Little Bit Ind. pendent; of a 
heart ailment; in Upper Darby, Pa, 






Died. Hazel Whitaker Vandenberg. 67 
second wife of Michigan’s Sen itor Arthur 
H. Vandenberg (his first wife, mother of 
his three children, died in 1916); after 
long illness; in Washington. 


Died. Charles S. Howard. 73, California 
Buick distributor and race horse owner: 
in Hillsborough, Calif. In 102< Howard 
paid $7,500 for a homely, wobbly-kneed 
three-year-old bay named Se scuit; at 
the ripe old age of seven Seabiscuit « ime 
out of retirement to win the “Hundred 
Grand” Santa Anita Handicap. 





Died. Meigs O. Frost, 77, veteran news- 
man, whose reporting for the New Orleans 
States helped in the 1939 exposure of 
Long-machine politics in Louisiana: in 
Jefferson Parish, La. 


Died. Professor Thomas Whittemore 
79, Harvard archeologist who supervised 
the uncovering of St. Sophia’s wondrous 
syzantine mosaics; in Washington, D.C. 
The mosaics, constructed over the course 
of nine centuries by thousands of anony- 
mous workmen, were plastered over by 
the Moslem Turks who took Constanti- 
nople in 1453 (the Koran prohibits 
images), remained hidden until 1032, 
when Whittemore began the painstaking 
job, still uncompleted, of removing the 
plaster chip by chip. 
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BECAUSE OF LIQUEUR QUALITY and HIGH PROOF (94.4) 
DRINKS NEVER TASTE THIN WITH GORDON'S GIN 


NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN + GORDON’S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, N. J 
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The Power hehind the Glory 


The glory of a beautiful woman beau- 
tifully gowned, of a Diesel honking 
round the bend at 90, of a giant heaven- 
sweeping telescope that searches the 
skies. Would you have thought they 
depended upon Dayton V-Belt drives 
to deliver the power that makes them 
possible? 

In the textile mill where the cloth 
for milady’s dress was made, Dayton 
V-Belts drove the frames that spun out 
the fibers, twisted them for strength, 
wove them, sized them, made them up 
into bolts of cloth. Drove the sewing 
machine of the dressmaker, the heat- 
ing and air-conditioning machines in 





V-BELT DRIVES 
for industry, railroads, 
automobiles, farm and home. 


the department store where she bought 
the dress, even drove the fan and gen- 
erator on the delivery truck that 
brought the dress to her door. 
Dayton drives help make home more 
comfortable, make your car run better. 
Over 100 million of them deliver the 
power for American industry, Exclu- 


Diaytem 


sive Dayton developments in V-Belt 
design, make possible up to 40% more 
efficient power transmission. Would 
you like to know what that can mean 
in your business in terms of cutting 
costs? Call your Dayton Distributor, 
or write: The Dayton Rubber Co., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Lwiolo ey 


World’s largest manufacturer of V-Belts 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, 


os a 


DAYCO ROLLERS 
and Offset Blankets for 
the printing industry. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
for spinnitig and weaving 
natural and synthetic fibers, 


KOOLFOAM 
foam latex pillows 
and mottresses. 


DAYTON 1, OHIO 


TIRES 
for passenger cars, 
trucks and buses. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
The New Inflation 


All over the U.S. last week, the prices 
of meat and many other products rose 
with a rush that was painfully like the 
burst of inflation in 1948. Booming indus- 
trial production sent metal markets soar- 
ing: copper jumped 2¢ a Ib. to 224¢; 
nickel was up, and even magnesium, which 
hadn’t shown a rise since 1943, moved 
up 1¢ a lb. 

With steel mills running at better than 
100% capacity for the eighth consecutive 
week, the wildest commodity of all was 
steel scrap, Top-grade scrap climbed to 
$46 a ton last week, a 48% advance in 
three months, to hit an alltime high. At 
week’s end some big buyers dropped out of 
the market to wait for lower prices. But 
many industrial purchasing agents pre- 
dicted that most metals will be high and 
scarce for the rest of the year. The Dow- 
Jones commodity futures index, which 
reflects traders’ ideas of coming prices, 
pointed to still more rises. Last week the 
index went to 148.06, its highest mark 
since August 1948. 

For some, the new inflation spelled 
trouble. Harvard Economist Sumner H. 
Slichter urged the Government to clamp 
the lid on mushrooming consumer credit, 
now at a near-record $18.6 billion, and 
admonished businessmen to “exercise cau- 
tion in the accumulation of inventories.” 
Slichter thought, however, that if employ- 
ment stays up, the current level of busi- 
ness might easily last for nine months to a 
year longer. 

General Motors Corp.’s Charles E. Wil- 
son was even more optimistic. In a speech 
before Washington’s National Press Club, 
he charted the path which the U.S. should 
follow to realize the full benefits of the 
new industrial society it has created. As a 
starter, he contradicted critics who charged 
that the 4¢-an-hour wage increase per 
year in G.M.’s new five-year labor con- 
tract will add fresh fuel to inflation. The 
increase is neither inflationary nor defla- 
tionary, he stated: “Unit costs are not 
increased, since productivity is assumed to 
increase [about 249% a year] at least as 
fast as hourly wages.” The worker is thus 
given a fair share of the fruits of tech- 
nology. 

To produce more, with the same amount 
of human effort, by better machines and 
organization, is a sound economic and 
social objective, said Wilson. Both G.M. 
and the U.A.W., he added, accept the 
principle. Another cardinal principle of 
free enterprise is to earn good profits by 
efficiency and progress, and not by “just 
collecting a toll . . . Some [people], re- 
luctant to face competition, seem to use 
free enterprise talk as a cloak for a little 
extra selfishness.” 

Added Wilson: the U.S. must work out 
“an American solution of the relations of 
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AUTOMAKER WILSON 
A new principle. 


labor and industry, and not attempt to 
adopt the philosophy of class conflict from 
Europe. . . on the one hand, or the cartel 
thinking of non-competitive reactionaries 
on the other... If the people of our 
country really understand this principle 
[ of increased productivity ] and stick to it, 
and are willing to work for the things they 
would like to have just as they have been 
willing to do in the past, I have no 
worries about our country being able to 
stand the costs of pensions, insurance and 
high wages.” 





HOTELMAN Dovctas 
An old tradition. 


WALL STREET 
Bear Trap 


In twelve months of advance, Wall 
Street’s bull market had not once experi- 
enced a real shake-out. This had “caused 
some cautious traders to keep their fingers 
crossed, and wait to see how the market 
would withstand such a test. For a little 
while last week they thought the test had 
come, 

Half an hour after the New York Stock 
Exchange opened, a flurry of selling began. 
There was no patent reason for the selling 
except some profit taking and perhaps 
some nervousness over the market’s long 
climb. By 11 a.m., the scramble to sell was 
so great that the Exchange’s high-speed 
ticker fell four minutes behind the actual 
trading. In two hours the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average, which had opened at 
222.30, plunged to 218.66, wiping out all 
the gains of the past four weeks. 

Then, as suddenly as it had started, the 
selling ebbed. Orders to buy trickled, then 
flooded into the market—mainly for Gen- 
eral Motors, which had announced its pro- 
posed two-for-one stock split the night 
before. G.M. took off on a climb from 
89%, its low for the day, to 97—a gain of 
more than 7 points (and far above its 
1929 high of 913). The demand spread to 
other blue-chip stocks. By day’s end the 
Dow-Jones industrials had regained all 
their losses and then some, 

Next day, Wall Street’s bears began 
running for the tall timber. As they started 
covering their short sales, the market rose. 
Not only did the Dow-Jones industrial 
average hit a new high of 225.17, but the 
New York Times index of 50 stocks, which 
up to then had not broken through its 
1946 high mark of 148.50 (Trae, June 5) 
shot up to 148.53. This new breakthrough 
started a new rush to buy. By week’s end 
the Times index had risen to 150.35. This 
week the rising Dow-Jones industrials hit 
228.38, the highest mark the bull market 
has yet reached. 


HOTELS 
No. 9 for Statler 


Ever since the Depression caught U.S. 
hotelmen overexpanded, they have been 
chary of risking money on new hotels. In 


20 years, only three big new hotels have 
gone up: Cincinnati’s Terrace Plaza, 
Washington’s Statler, Houston’s Sham- 


rock, 

In Manhattan, big (6 ft.), drawling Ar- 
thur F, Douglas, president of the Hotels 
Statler Co., Inc., thought it was time for a 
change; the nation’s growth had made the 
caution of hotelmen shortsighted. Last 
week he signed construction contracts for 
a new $20 million Statler in downtown 
Los Angeles. It will be the biggest new 
U.S. hotel since the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The new Statler, ninth in the chain, 


will have an outdoor swimming pool 
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Without crushing strength—or, for that matter—without all of 
the strength factors listed below—no pipe laid 100 years ago 
in city streets would be in service today. But, in spite of the 
evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses — and today’s vast complexity of subway and under- 
ground utility services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid 
over a century ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 
cities in the United States and Canada. Such service records 
prove that cast iron pipe combines all the strength factors of 
long life with ample margins of safety. No pipe that is provably 
deficient in any of these strength factors should ever be laid 
in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F. 
Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


Strength factors of Long Life! 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


CRUSHING 
STRENGTH 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic loads 
is proved by the Ring Compression Test. Standard 6- 
inch cast iron pipe withstands a crushing weight of 
more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress caused 
by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil by other utili- 
ties, or resting on an obstruction, tests prove that 
standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 10-foot span sustains 
@ load of 15,000 Ibs. 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it to 
withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as the 


BEAM 
STRENGTH 


hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the Impact 
Test. While under hydrostatic pressure and the heavy 
blows from a 50 pound hammer, standard 6-inch cast 
iron pipe does not crack until the hammer is dropped 
6 times on the same spot from progressively increased 
heights of 6 inches. 


SHOCK 
STRENGTH 


In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast iron 
Pipe withstands more than 2500 Ibs. per square inch 
internal hydrostatic pressure, which proves ample 
ability to resist water-hammer or unusual working 
pressures, 


BURSTING 
STRENGTH 


[iy cass Gemem | 





hotel shops on three levels; each of its 
1,275 air-conditioned rooms will have an 
outside exposure and a built-in television 
set. Travelers who dislike the nuisance 
of parking their cars and entering a lobby 
in rumpled clothes, won’t have to. They 
will be able to drive into a 475-car under- 
ground garage, register as they alight and 
take a special elevator direct to their 
floor. 

Some rival Los Angeles hotelmen shook 
their heads at Douglas’ “big gamble.” 
They thought that his heart-of-downtown 
location was a “decaying” area, and his 
building costs were much too high (about 
$12,500 a room v. $9,000 for Washington’s 
Hotel Statler built in 1943). But Douglas 
was counting on big convention trade, 
extra business from a big office building 
which will adjoin the hotel, and most of 
all on the nomadic U.S. people, whose 
travel has greatly increased. Said Douglas: 
“Oyr rates will be on a par with those of 
other leading Los Angeles hotels. And if 
we did not think we could make money 
on it, we wouldn't build it.” 

At 47, Art Douglas had proved that he 
generally knew what he was talking about. 
Like his better-known older brother, U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice William O. Doug- 
las, he had always had to scratch hard. 
Art Douglas worked his way through 
Washington’s Whitman College (1924), 
earned a law degree at Columbia Univer- 
sity (1927). In a Manhattan law firm, he 
did so well that he caught the eye of the 
Statler Co., which hired him in 1937 as 
secretary-treasurer. Within two years he 
Was executive vice president, became pres- 
ident in 1945. 

To the hotel “firsts” of Founder Ells- 
worth Statler, father of the modern U.S. 
hotel, Douglas added some firsts of his 
own, ¢.g., television sets in hotel rooms. 
He also boosted the income of the chain* 
by renting wasted ground-floor space to 
shops. Quiet and reserved, Douglas has 
none, of, the flamboyance of his chief rival, 
Conrad Hilton (Time, Dec. 12). But last 
year Statler earned more money. It rang 
up a record gross of $49.2 million and a 
net of $4.1 million to Hilton’s $42 million 
gross and $3.9 million net. (Hilton’s Wal- 
dorf has since put him ahead.) Art Doug- 
las still sees to it that Statler-men do not 
forget old Ellsworth’s stern rule: “No em- 
ployee of this hotel is allowed the privilege 
of arguing any point with a guest.” 


OIL 
Troubled Waters 


The senior Senator from Texas waggled 
his head and asked plaintively: “Is there 
nothing beyond the reach of arbitrary 
power?” Tom Connally was complaining 
about last week’s U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, which took away control of the 
tidal oil lands in the Gulf of Mexico from _ 
Texas and Louisiana and gave it to the 
Federal Governmént. 

The decision should not have been a 


* Including: Hotels Statler in New York, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Washington; Pittsburgh’s William Penn. 
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*Tomorrow’s another payday 


and nobody’s working late!” 


Like to hear that said about your payroll department 
every payday eve? You can... easily. Put Burroughs 
payroll accounting machines to work there. Use Bur- 
roughs swift simplicity—to prepare as many as 350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or to write 
checks and statements, post ledgers and journals in one 
simple, speedy operation. Use Burroughs automatic 
efficiency to reduce expense by producing more checks 
faster, with fewer people and machines. Use all of 
Burroughs speed and thrift and accuracy to get the 
payroll out on time... to get out on time yourself. Ask 
your Burroughs man for full details, or send us the coupon. 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S BURROUGHS 


Burroughs 


“Reduce Your Payroll Work” explains 
in detail two Burroughs plans for cut- 
ting cost and time from payroll 
Preparation with Burroughs High- 
Speed Payroll Machines. Send coupon 
for your copy. 


a " Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
MAIL THIS COUPON: Detroit 32, Michigan 


Payroll Accounting Machines, 
“Reduce Your Payroll Work.” 





Please 


send 


> I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed 


me 











papers save 


from 12-hour blaze 


® “On January 22nd, our plant, includ- 
ing all eight buildings, was entirely de- 
stroyed by a fire which lasted practically 
twelve hours,” writes a customer.* 


@ “After the fire, our two Mosler Safes 
were pulled out of the debris, and allowed 
to cool. These safes contained our vital 
records, and it was with a great deal of 
fear that we opened them. To our relief, 
we found all of the records in perfect con- 
dition... the inner panels of the doors 
of the safes not even marred, 








“Other records kept in metal files and 
in metal desks were entirely destroyed. 






® “Having all of our vital records, we 
have reopened our office. You may rest 
assured that we certainly intend to use 
Mosler equipment, both in our temporary 
quarters and in our final location.” 


*Name and address on request 


Remember, in spite of fire insurance, 43 
out of every 100 firms that lose their rec- 
ords by fire never reopen for business. Can 
you count on your safe to protect your 
irreplaceable records? A Mosler Record 
Safe will—at surprisingly low cost. 


Don’t trust to luck to 
protect your business— 
write today for valuable 
illustrated booklet 

“What You Should Know 
About Safes” and the 
name of your nearest 
Mosler dealer. 





a Mosler Safe C. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers throughout the country © Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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OrrsHoRE TExAs OIL WELL 


Bust or bonanza? 


surprise, since the Supreme Court had 
handed down a similar ruling against the 
state of California three years ago. But in 
Texas, the news struck like a tornado, 
Texans protested that the state’s title to 
submerged coastal lands dated back more 
than 100 years to its days as an independ- 
ent republic. Raged San Antonio Oilman 
Fred W. Shield: “It is absolutely a steal 
from the state of Texas!” 

How big is the prize which Texas thinks 
is being stolen? According to some geolo- 
gists, it is 13 billion barrels of petroleum 
in that part of the continental shelf 
which curves from the Mississippi Delta 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande. In search 
of this oil, some 35 companies have paid 
Texas and Louisiana more than $52 mil- 
lion in leases and royalties since 1945 and 
have drilled 131 offshore wells. But many 
have been dry and the big strike has not 
yet been made. Last week only five wells 
were operating off the coast of Texas, and 
production was so poor that oilmem were 
about ready to give up. The companieg 
have had better luck off Louisiana. Load- 
ing their drilling rigs on barges, they have 
dotted the coastal waters with 50 produc- 
ing wells (cost: $2,000,000 each). Some 
are perched on platforms 25 miles out to 
sea. But with production at only 1,395 
barrels a day oilmen estimated that they 
have taken out less than $1 in revenue for 
every $10 invested. 

Before the U.S. can exploit even an acre 
of tidelands, Congress must set up new 
administrative machinery. The legislators 
have been in no hurry to do so. After three 
years, the U.S. has not yet taken over the 
administration of California tidelands, 
and some $24 milliori in royalties have 
pilett up in escrow. 

Friends in Congress of the oilmen hoped 
to settle things another way; they wanted 


Congress to upset the Supreme Court rul- 
ing and turn the tidal lands back to the 
States. But there seemed small chance of 
any such quick congressional action. Fur- 
thermore, many a citizen in and out of 
Congress thought that the conservation of 
tidal oil and its future development by 
private Companies could be done better 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment than the states. 


COMMODITIES 
Grounds for Discipline? 


Spurred by reports of shortages, the 
price of coffee shot upward last fall. In 
three months’ trading on the New York 
Coffee & Sugar Exchange, March futures 
in “Santos S” coffee rose 69% to a record 
of 50.1¢ a pound. The retail price of coffee 
hovered around 80¢. For the rise, the 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, which rep- 
resents Latin American growers, had a 
crisp explanation: “The sudden rise in 
coffee prices may be explained in just two 
words—‘bad weather.’ ” 

But last week, Senator Guy M. Gil- 
lette’s special Senate investigating sub- 
committee said flatly that this was not 
true* there had been no genuine coffee 
shortage. In its sharply worded 44-page 
report, the committee blamed high prices 
chiefiy on big Braziliat growers who, the 
commuitte® said, had created a synthetic 
shortage by withholding huge stocks of 
coffeé from the U.S. market. They had 
thus made fat profits through specula- 
tion in futures on the New York Coffee 
& Sugar Exchange, the committee inti- 
mated. 

Furthermore, the committee hinted that 
the Brazilians had the cooperation of a few 
big U.S. commodity dealers, notably 
George V. Robbins, then president of the 
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National Coffee Association and green- 
coffee buyer for the Maxwell House Di- 
vision of General Foods Corp. To make 
sure that Coffeeman Robbins’ cooperation 
would be good to the last drop, the com- 
mittee implied, Brazilians secretly sold 
him several hundred thousand bags of 
coffee at the bargain prices of 18¢ and 19¢ 
a pound. (General Foods denied that any 
action of theirs had anything to do with 
the price rise.) 

One way to help end such shenanigans, 
said the subcommittee, was to put the 
unregulated New, York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange under control of the Com- 
modity Exchange Adm*nistration. The 
subcommittee recommended that the Fed- 
eral Government: 

Curb coffee speculation by increasing 
margin requirements, now around 15%, 
to 50% on the New York exchange: amend 
certain trading rules which permit Bra- 
zilian interests virtually to control the 
New York market. 

Q Slap a 30% capital gains withholding 
tax on trading profits made on U.S. com- 
modity exchanges by foreign speculators. 
Q Pressure Brazilian and Colombian deal- 
ers into selling the coffee stox ks which 
they now have stored in U.S. warehouses. 

At the threat of federal control of coffee 
trading, coffee futures dropped 1.41¢ in a 
single day last week. But at week’s end 
Santos No. 4 was still at a lofty 463¢ a 
pound, still 70% higher than last June. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Fever Chart 


Since war's end, the economic health of 
the world’s currencies has been measured 
by the fever chart of unofficial gold prices. 
As people lost faith in their currencies and 
the financial condition of their countries, 
they scrambled to convert paper money 
into gold. The price of gold in India, 
China, Greece and other nations rose as 
high as $70 an ounce, v. the official rate 
of $35. 

While demanding that the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund boost the official rate, 
the gold-producing Union of South Africa 
devised a slick trick. To cash in on the 
high unofficial gold prices, yet not break 
the fund’s rules against selling monetary 
(24-karat) gold at premiums, it began 
selling premium-priced 22-karat gold in 
the form of crudely made goblets, statu- 
ettes and other “artistic” trinkets, e.g. 
spoons weighing 4 lb., that were ideal for 
hoarding. 

Crossed Fingers. By last week there 
was a significant change in the fever 
chart: the price of gold was dropping all 
over the world. In the free market of 
Tangier where many of South Africa’s 
premium sales were made the price was 
already down to $36.90 an ounce off more 
than $1.50 in a month and below the level 
where South Africa can make its premium 
sales pay. In France the price had tum- 
bled to $38.25. In Milan and Hong Kong 
the story was the same. All over the world, 
said Manhattan’s Franz Pick, publisher of 
a high-priced ($20 a month) report on 
world currencies, hundreds of small gold 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Shares for sale, or as an offer 
to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Shares. The offer is made only 
by means of the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only such of the 
undersigned as are registered dealers or brokers in this State. 
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Old Overholt 


STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 





100 PROOF 
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\ harmless as a cup of coffee. 
‘ i For sale everywhere—15 tablets 25¢ s 





National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 





“I FIGHT FATIGUE SAFELY 
with NOP) OZ AWAKENERS “ 


Thousands of nurses know and recommend NoDoz 
Awakeners to fight ordinary fatigue—caused 
by the fast pace of the Fabulous Fifties. 





yOUR DOCTOR witt rex you 


that a NoDoz Awakener con- 

tains nothing but caffeine—the 
alerting agent of coffee. Each 
tablet is as effective and as 
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\ TIME is of the essence. I can in any other way. 
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dealers were going out of business because 
of falling prices. 

The drop in prices was partly caused 
by the South African gold and the great 
qutpouring of hoarded gold from China 
since the Communist victory. But the 
biggest and most significant cause was 
the improvement in economic conditions 
in France, Britain, Italy and The Nether- 
lands, and the renewed confidence in many 
of the world’s currencies since devalua- 
tion. Though monetary experts still kept 
their fingers crossed, that drastic cure was 
apparently working. (However, in Iron 
Curtain cities such as Bucharest, gold was 
still bringing $68 an ounce, though even 
there it was beginning to drop.) 

Complete Cure? The renewed faith 
in Western European currencies was re- 
flected in their rising value in terms of 
U.S. dollars. In France, for example, the 
black-market franc was selling close to 
the official rate (in dollars). Last week 
there was talk in Paris of full stabilization 
of the franc, possibly on a fixed exchange 
rate with the dollar, and removal of ex- 
change controls. 

No one thought that the world’s sick 
currencies were close to a complete cure— 
or might not suffer a relapse—but the 
drop in gold fever was the best news in 
months from the bedside. 


GOVERNMENT 
O-lee O-lay-ee 


Last week 2,000 citizens and ex-employ- 
ees of closed Waltham Watch Co. paraded 
in Waltham, Mass., and protested in 
rhyme against the import of Swiss watches 
and RFC’s refusal to help the company 
reopen: 


The Swiss can yodel, 
The Swiss can yell. 
And Waltham Watch 
Can go to hell. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Shoes for Baby 


Into Western Union's local office at 
Bridgeton, N.J. seven weeks ago walked 
Nelson Stamler, New Jersey’s deputy at- 
torney general. He had not come to send a 
telegram, but to arrest Office Manager 
Charles Frake, 39. The charge: operating 
a_ horse-betting establishment. Records 
seized by Stamler showed that in one year 
Frake’s office had handled the transmis- 
sion of $300,000 worth of horse bets by 
telegraphed money orders to out-of-state 
bookmakers. 

Last week, a Cumberland County grand 
jury indicted Frake and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. on bookmaking 
charges. It also indicted four St. Louisans 
on charges of operating a nationwide 
horse-bet syndicate. Same day, Missouri 
highway patrolmen swarmed into the syn- 
dicate’s innocent-looking officé in a St. 
Louis suburlv. Called the “Gold Bronzing 
Co.,” it purported to be busy gilding keep- 
sake baby shoes. The cops found no baby 
shoes, but a gold mine of records, ledgers 
and racing form sheets. 





St. Louis Stor-Times 
WiLiiaM MOoLasky 
The agents were in a box. 


A Profitable Proposition. In a box 
marked “Western Union Agents,” they 
found a list of 200 Western Union em- 
ployees, many _ branch-office managers. 
Records indicated that agents had been 
transmitting horse-bets to the syndicate 
in return for a 25% commission. The 
seized records included a copy of a wire 
from an East Coast Western Union man- 
ager to the syndicate: “I believe I cquid 
develop some business for you here and in 
surrounding towns. Just what kind of a 
proposition do you offer?” Another man- 
ager was so grateful for his commission on 
bets that he offered to send a crate of can- 
taloupes to the bookies. 

In Manhattan Western Union officials 
said that if any of, their employees had 
been taking betting commissions they had 
violated company orders. They exhibited 
a letter to all offices last October warning 
employees against accepting any gifts or 
commissions. As for the actual transmis- 
sion of a money order used to make a bet, 
Western Union said that as a common 
carrier it must accept any message that 
is not obscene. 

A Great Future. To Western Union's 
further embarrassment last week, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch’s Crime Reporter 
Theodore €. Link dug out an interesting 
new fact. Among Western Union’s 15 
largest stockholders, he reported, is Wil- 
liam Molasky, vice president of St. Louis’ 
Pioneer News Service, a racing news syn- 
dicate. Molasky, with his wife, owns 
14,000 shares of Western Union stock 
(present value> about $400,000). Western 
Union’s reply was that it had no control 
over who bought its stock in the open 
market. That was true enough. But in 
Washington members of the Senate crime 
committee reported that they had found 
evidence that other gamblers were invest- 
ing in such businesses as Western Union, 
presumably in the eventual hope of con- 
trolling them. 
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to Rervesaess 
for Upset Stomact 
jor Guihag Beet 





Snake oil is wonderful stuff! 


“Just try it once, dear friends, just try it once 


and you'll never be without it. For nervousness, 





for upset stomach, for all types of aches and ails, 
for building the blood! It’s good, my friends. It's 
just naturally the best!” 

There’s a peculiar brand of “snake oil” being 


It’s the 
variety whose sponsors talk like this: “Let the 


peddled in America today. “cure-all” 
federal government solve our problems by running 
things. Let it take over the doctors... the railroads 
... the electric light and power companies ... and 


other industries and services.” 


Most of these people would say they’re against 
socialism. They just think control of this business 
or that industry or service by the government 
would benefit themselves, or their community, or 
maybe everybody. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER." CBS—Sunday—9 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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What they don’t realize is: when any govern- 


ment takes over enough things, socialism comes 


automatically, 


Every time you let government take another 








control, you lose another freedom. And every lost 
freedom moves you closer to a socialistic U. S. A. 
Socialism’s promises might sound soothing and 
inviting. But so do the promises of the man selling 
snake oil. Neither cures anything. Both are dan- 
gerous when people fall for them. 

* * * 


The business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light 








and Power Companies * which publish this ad- 
vertisement are fighting creeping socialism 
wherever we find it. We believe it’s your battle, 
too. Why not talk it over this week with five of 
your friends and neighbors? The threat of 


American socialism is everyone’s problem 





because it’s everyone’s danger. 





*Noames on request from this mogozine 


Kedwood 
takes a hot shower to 





When the mercury soars, a lot of comfort- 
conscious people rely on Redwood to keep 
their homes pleasantly cool. For a Red- 
wood cooling tower plays an important 
part in many air-conditioning systems 





Like its big brother cooling towers in 
industrial plants all over the world, this 
junior-size tower dissipates the heat from 
water by aeration—hot water being 
sprayed in at the top and allowed to drip 
down a series of Redwood louvres. 


Even under these conditions—inter- 
mitrent heat and cold—intermittent 
wetting and drying —Redwood gives long 
years of faithful service. Redwood has the 
lowest volumetric shrinkage of any wood 
— resists decay, warping, twisting. Add to 
this the low cost of construction—for the 
tower can be built with shop grades of 
Redwood lumber—and you know why 
engineers choose Redwood every time. 


PUT REDWOOD TO WORK FOR YOU! 


Engineering data is available on the use 
of Redwood in breweries, chemical plants, 
distilleries, food processing plants, paper 
mills, tanneries and many other industries, 
Perhaps there's a job in your plant that 
Redwood can do better than any other 
material. Write: California Redwood 
Association, 405 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 6. 
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Box Office 

The five films U.S. moviegoers paid 
the most money to see during May, ac- 
cording to a Variety box-office poll of 24 
key cities: 

1) The Daughter of Rosie O’Grady 
(Warner) 

2) The Damned Don’t Cry (Warner) 

3) The Third Man (Selznick Releasing 
Organization) 

4) The Reformer and the Redhead 
(M-G-M) 

5) Comanche 
International ) 








Territory (Universal- 











CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
The Asphalt Jungle (M-G-M) is an 


ambitious attempt by Director John 
(Treasure of Sierra Madre) Huston to ex- 
plore a gang of criminals as human beings, 
while telling the tense story of an intri- 
cately planned $1,000,000 jewel burglary. 
The two-hour result falls somewhat short 
of the attempt. But thanks to brilliant 
direction and skillful work by Co-Scripters 
Huston and Ben Maddow in adapting a 
W. R. Burnett novel, it comes close enough 
to make the film well worth seeing. 
“Crime,” observes one of the charac- 





Sam JAFFE, JEAN Hacen & STERLING HAYDEN 
“Crime is only a left-handed form of human endeavor.” 


Call to Arms 


On the theory that U.S. audiences had 
seen enough fighting during the war, the 
film industry tacitly agreed to ease off on 
battle pictures for a while. But last sea- 
son, after the success of Battleground, 
Twelve O’Clock High, Sands of Iwo Jima, 
and a farce called Francis about a talking 
army mule, Hollywood decided to put on 
its uniform. 

This year the major studios are prepar- 
ing a barrage of 14 films glorifying the 
U.S. soldier, sailor, marine and airman. 
Virtually no branch of the services will be 
left out. 

Besides eleven projected pictures to be 
distributed impartially among the better- 
publicized armed forces, Warner is salut- 
ing both the Chaplain Corps (Four Chap- 
lains) and WACs on overseas duty (Force 
of Her Arms). M-G-M is planning to 
shoot a story about Japanese-American 
G.I.s in Italy (Go For Broke), and 20th 
Century-Fox is about to begin filming the 
exploits of the Navy's rubber-suited dem- 
| olition swimmers (The Frog Men). 





ters, “is only a left-handed form of human 
endeavor.” To dramatize the point, the 
picture sets itself the task of probing half 
a dozen major characters and offering 
keen glimpses of as many minor ones. 
Among those in the rogues’ gallery: a 
ruthless hooligan (Sterling Hayden) with 
a twisted sense of honor and self-respect; 
an urbane lawyer (Louis Calhern) who is 
addicted to high living and low morality; a 
coldly efficient criminal mastermind (Sam 
Jaffe); a spineless, greedy bookie (Marc 
Lawrence); a  cop-hating hunchback 
(James Whitmore); a home-loving safe- 
cracker (Anthony Caruso); a pathetic 
nightclub trollop (Jean Hagen); a cyni- 
cally corrupt detective (Barry Kelley). 
Against the sordid backgrounds of an 
anonymous big U.S. city, the film deftly 
introduces its main characters one by one, 
starts to develop them with quick strokes 
while linking them together into the bur- 
glary plot. It gives a fascinating account 
of Jaffe’s precise planning to burrow 
underground into a jewelry store at night, 
and his businesslike recruitment of person- 
nel for the job. With very little dialogue, 
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it pictures the jewel theft in a long, inti- 
mately detailed sequence of torturing sus- 
pense. Then a doublecross explodes the 
mastermind’s plan. 

After that, though Huston’s fine hand 
is almost constantly evident, the movie 
never builds up again to the same tension. 
With its criminals plainly doomed, it takes 
too long to resolve their fate in terms of 
their individual motivations and foibles. 

Some moviegoers, sharing Huston’s pre- 
occupation with his characters, may ap- 
plaud his decision to see them through 
at any cost. But the characters themselves, 
while uniformly well acted, are unevenly 
drawn. Some, é.g., the master criminal and 
the self-pitying bookie, are excellent. But 
the safecracker who worries about his sick 
child is pat and overworked, and the im- 
portant character of the crooked lawyer is 
trite. And with the death of the hooligan 
in a Kentucky meadow, his head nuzzled 
by the horses he longed to see again, 
Huston gives a hard-bitten film a sur- 
prisingly mawkish ending. 

Even with its shortcomings, the picture 
succeeds to a remarkable extent in under- 
standing its criminals, and creating a kind 
of perverse sympathy for them without 
condoning their crimes. To have accom- 
plished that within a story which is also a 
taut and exciting thriller, lifts The Asphalt 
Jungle high above the run of melodramas 
that do not score half so well on targets 
much easier to hit. 


Winchester '73 (Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a crisp western in which a hand- 
some repeating rifle (“the gun that won 
the West”) inspires such yearning, fond- 
ling and fighting as not even horses, let 
alone heroines, ordinarily provoke, 

The rifle, a perfect one-in-a-thousand 
specimen of the 1873 Winchester (.44-40), 
is won by James Stewart in a shooting 
match. Then it is stolen by his brother 
(Stephen McNally), who is being hunted 
down by Stewart for the murder of their 
father. Before the hunt ends, the rifle is 
lost & found by half a dozen other char- 
acters, giving Director Anthony Mann 
plenty of story line to tie together some 
classic horse-opera situations. Among the 
episodes the scalping of a crooked trader 
by redskins; a deafening battle between 
Indians and the U.S. cavalry; the ambush 
of desperadoes in a burning house; a bank 
holdup and, finally, an exciting rifle duel 
on the side of a craggy cliff. 

Strikingly photographed in black & 
white, the film is directed with an eye to 
realistic detail, an ear for the script’s fre- 
quently natural dialogue and a knack for 
building suspense. It also has some good 
performances by Dan Duryea, John Mc- 
Intire and Millard Mitchell, as well as 
Actors Stewart and McNally. Heroine 
Shelley Winters, who seems lost in all 
the uproar, might as well have been 
lost in the script. 


The Big Hangover ([M-G-M] has a 
theme reminiscent of the 15th Century 
legend about George. Duke of Clarence, 
who was reputedly drowned in a vat of 
malmsey wine. As modernized by Writer- 
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“Over 30% increase in selling ability 





.when we introduced fll) J GRAPH!” 








‘Quite apart from its effi- 
ciency as a dictating machine, 
Aupocrar# in sales training has 
improved the selling ability of 
our agents by over 30%,” says 
Mr. George Curtis, Reservations 
Chief for American Airlines at 
Boston, Massachusetts, 


@ The friendly, accommodating “Voice With the Sell,” which air travelers 
out of Boston associate with American Airlines’ reservation agents, starts with a 
unique system of sales training... and the Avpocrapu Electronic Soundwriter. 
Doubling in brass, as both a dictation and a training instrument for American 
Airlines, the Aupocrapn handles routine office corre spondence quickly, con- 
veniently, and economically ... and deve lops effective selling technique to cope 
with the flood of calls which pour into “Reservations” by phone twenty-four 
hours a day. 
can immediately increase office 
and pe *rsonal output with the efficient system of business communic ations which 
Aupocrard makes possible. Write today for the full facts or, better still, just 
mail the coupon, : 
Made by The Gray Manufacturing C company —established in 1891—originators 
of the Telephone Pay Station. 





Your business—no matter what type, or size 


says AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Regional Sales, Boston, Massachusetts 








aut RAPH ste 


AUDOGRAPH sales THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


and service in 180 
principal cities of the 
U.S. See your Classi- 
fied Telephone Direc- 
tory — under “Dicta- 
ting Machines.** 
Canada: Northern 
Electric Company, 
Litd,, sole authorized 
agents for the Domin- 
ion. Overseas: Westrex 


Send me Booklet Z-6 —"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 





oratio 





n (export 
affiliate Western 
Electric Company) in 
53 foreign countries, 
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Backbone 
of America 


For its basic transportation needs, America 
depends upon steel rail—for only on tracks 
is it possible for the huge volume of farm 
products, vital raw materials and manu- 
factured goods to be moved, depend- 
ably and at low cost, between all sec- 
tions of the country, in all seasons of 


the year. 


To make this vital transportation 
system —the very backbone of 
business —still more service- 
able, ourrailroadshave spent 
for new locomotives, cars, 
signals, track and other 
facilities more than 
four billion dollars 

in the last five 
years alone. 


ay 
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These vast expenditures 
—and the other billions 
spent in previous years— 
are helping railroads to hold 
down costs, while producing 
better service for traveler and 
shipper alike. And the more the 
ample capacity of these steel 
“highways,” provided and main- 
tained by the railroads, is put to 
work, the better will they be able to 
serve you—and to do it at the lowest 
possible cost. 


That’s just another reason why it’s good 
business to do business with the railroads. 


* Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 











Director-Producer Norman (Dear Ruth) 
Krasna, The Big Hangover tells how Van 
Johnson narrowly escaped a similar fate: 
when a French monastery was bombed 
during the war, he had to stand on tiptoe 
for hours in a cellar flooded with 100- 
year-old brandy. The ordeal left him so 
vulnerable to alcohol that even a glass of 
punch could set him talking happily to a 
lampshade. 

To keep the comedy rolling, Johnson is 
represented as a sober-minded young at- 
torney employed by a law firm composed 
equally of legal tricksters and practical 
jokers. He is also pursued by his boss’s 
daughter (Elizabeth Taylor), an amateur 
student of psychiatry. Krasna has fleshed 
out the farce idea with a curious subplot 
about the law firm’s efforts to keep a 
Chinese-American tenant out of a “re- 
stricted” apartment building. The result 
makes an odd layer cake composed of 
alternate slabs of slapstick and preach- 
ment, none of it very digestible. 





TeREsSA Wricut & Lew Ayres 
Shooting, with overtones. 


The Capture (RKO Radio) is a west- 
ern with psychiatric overtones, a bright 
enough idea that didn’t quite work out. 
Lew Ayres, an American oilman in Mexi- 
co, goes out after a payroll bandit and 
shoots the wrong man. Remorse, compli- 
cated by some amazing coincidences, leads 
him to break his engagement, quit his job, 
marry the murdered man’s widow (Teresa 
Wright) and set out to clear the dead 
man’s name. He is soon involved in a 
second murder, causes a suicide, and gets 
mixed up in a somewhat pointless chase 
sequence, in which he finally manages to 
salve his conscience just as the Mexican 
police are closing in. 

Written and produced by Novelist 
Niven (Duel in the Sun) Busch, The 
Capture is told in a series of flashbacks 
that explain too much about Lew Ayres 
and not enough about the rest of the cast. 
Despite some good photography, a stark 
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The new "Ten-Twenty” Americon Universal Desk 
is the first to offer a choice of three desk-top 
positions, 20°, 10°, or level, and fore-cnd-aft 
seat adjustment at will of pupil. 


Insure these advantages for your child! 


Whether your child grows up with good eye- 
sight or bad, good posture or bad, robust 
good health or a tendency to ill health, may 
depend to a large degree on school seating. 
Years of research with thousands of children 
have established this fact. 

The newAmerican Universal“ Ten-Twenty”’ 
Desk incorporates the results of this research. 
Its features contribute to good eyesight and 
correct posture, to better health and better 
grades and a better community. 


Yet the difference in price between this 
most modern desk and the cheapest school 
seating is relatively a very small proportion 
of new-school costs. 

Your teachers have a tremendously impor- 
tant job to do, They deserve the best equip- 
ment available. Better seating contributes to 
better teaching, easier learning, healthier liv- 
ing today—and better citizens tomorrow. 
Work with your schools, and help insure 
these advantages for your child! 


ctmezican Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan « Branch Offices ond Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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What Educators 
Say about the “10-20” 





“TEACHERS ARE ENTHUSIASTIC” 
“Teachers are enthusiastic about our 
new American Universal 10-20 Desks, 
adjustable in height and in distance 
from seat to desk. Pupils uncon- 
Sciously adjust top to fit needs. We 
hope toadd many more of these desks.” 
Elmer H. Gavinger, Supt., Charlotte City 
Schools, Charlotte, N. C. 


— 


at, Km. 


“THE IDEAL UNIT” 
“Our new 10-20 Desks have been in 
use several months, The mobility of 
this unit, its ease of posture adjust- 
mentand correct light reflectance make 
it the ideal unit. The pupils are enjoy- 





ing them." George E, Anderson, Prin- 
cipal, East Frankfort Union Free School, 
Ilion, N. Y. 


= 
“INSURE COMFORT” 

“Our 10-20 Desks are spacious and 
have great eye appeal. The adjustable 
features insure comfort and no fatigue 
for the student. As soon as possible I 
intend to install this desk in all class- 
tooms.” Sam Barthe, Jr., Director, Sam 
Barthe School for Boys, New Orleans, La. 





“CHILDREN DELIGHTED” 


“Our teachers and children are de- 
lighted with our new 10-20 Universal 
Desks. We feel the advantages pro- 
vided will result in happier, healthier, 
and better trained children.” Re. Rev. 
C. R. Mullen, St. Patrick's School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 





FREE! Send a postal card today for 
your free copy of the new illustrated 
booklet, “The Case for the ‘Ten- 
Twenry’."* It may help you safeguard 
the well-being of your child. 


Leading cars now use 
lubricated-for-life 
rear wheel ball bearings 


Here’s an advancement in motor car design that works faithfully 
for your pleasure and profit—while you forget it! 
This New Departure Rear Wheel Ball Bearing 


e is proof against neglect or’ wrong lubrication—because it's self- 
sealed and lubricated for life! 


e no abrasive dirt can get in to cause looseness or shorten its life. 
e no grease can escape to cause slipping brakes. 
e no bearing adjustment for wear—ever! 
e it’s service free—it’s built to be forgotten! 
Over a million new 1950 cars will roll easier—smoother—on New 


Departure sealed-for-life rear wheel bearings! Will yours? 


Noweng Kola Like a Gell... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS : 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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Proved by 16 years 
and billions of miles 
in actual service. 












| Mexican background, and a fine feeling 
for place and incident, the indecisive plot 
suffers from the same fuzziness that clut- 
ters up the dialogue. 


Caged (Warner) uses the sob-and-slap 
technique to tell the story of a pregnant 
19-year-old girl (Eleanor Parker) who is 
sentenced to state prison because of her 
part (innocent, of course) in a gas station 
holdup. Entering her cell block with the 
diffidence of a rabbit stepping into a jun- 
gle, she has trouble adjusting to the 
hysterics, hair-pulling and suicide that are 
rampant among her fellow inmates. Like 
other movie prisons, this one is run by a 
“good” warden (Agnes Moorehead), who 
is hamstrung by politicians, and a “bad” 
matron, who eats caramels and reads love 
stories while her charges suffer. Unable to 
keep her newborn baby, rebuffed by her 
mother (brilliantly played as a well-in- 
tentioned featherbrain by Phoebe Brand), 
refused a parole, and finally deprived of a 
foundling kitten she has adopted, Eleanor 
changes from a bewildered innocent into 
an embittered malcontent. 

Scripted by Virginia Kellogg and Ber- 
nard Schoenfeld, Caged has a tendency to 
spell out all emotions—especially senti- 
ment—in large, block capital letters. But 
John Cromwell’s direction has some un- 
blinkingly realistic moments, and Caged 
ends on a stringent and unexpected note: 
paroled at last, Eleanor joins up with a 
vice ring and the hard-bitten warden 
gloomily reserves a cell for her early return. 








Current & Cuoice 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 
shines in a delightfully funny adaptation 
of Edward Streeter’s bestseller about a 
parent’s ordeal (Tre, May 29). 

A Ticket to Tomahawk. The first trip 
of a narrow-gauge ten-wheeler (minus 40 
miles of track) in the Colorado Rockies; 
played for laughs by Dan Dailey and Anne 
Baxter (Tre, May 15). 

The Big Lift. Romance, heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift, crowded 
into an over-ambitious but absorbing film; 
with Montgomery Clift and Paul Douglas 
(Time, May 8). 

Riding High. Frank Capra’s shrewdly 
effective comedy about horse racing, with 
Bing Crosby and a full stable of able 
character actors (Tre, May 1). 

Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton at 
large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Time, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but ageless “comedy romance in panto- 
mime” (Time, April 17). 

When Willie Comes Marching Home. 
A sprightly farce that ribs Army brass 
and a hero-loving public; with Dan Dailey 
(Tue, March 6). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out the 
cast of the fairy-tale classic with some 
beguiling birds and beasts (Time, Feb. 20). 

The Third Man. Melodramatic skul- 
duggery in postwar Vienna, written by 
Graham Greene and directed by Carol 
Reed; with Joseph Cotten, Orson Welles 
and Valli (Time, Feb. 6). 
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Cant you Night-Owls 
Ever Quit on Time 7” 


“Even Dora wondered why we couldn't complete 
a day's work in normal office hours. The boss 
kicked 


warmed-over dinners. But the midnight oil kept 


kicked about overtime. We all about 


right on burning, until they called in a specialist 


to quiet our office noise.” 





rp 1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod- 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in tailor-made Sound Condition- 
ing. His free analysis of your noise problem as- 


sures correct Sound Conditioning—in advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ- 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celorex installa- 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correctly installed the first time 
when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 






RADE MARKS RcasteacD 


7 y 





FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES *© STORES *© SCHOOLS © HOTELS 
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“I'm the expert who solved the case: .. 


“This office was typical of hundreds of cases. Unchecked noise kept everyone 
jumpy, destroyed efficiency and boosted overtime hours. Our analysis 
showed that for a modest investment, Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 


would bring immediate quiet, comfort and savings to this office and its staff.” 


Remember . ; . it takes all 3 to “K.O.” noise for good! 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acousti-Celotex 
products have the years of scientific research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor ro guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 


Conditioning techniques. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning” and the name of your 
nearest distributor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. TM-6, 120 S. La Salle Sc., 
Chicago 3, Illinois, In Canada, Dominion 


Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-(evotex 
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Another Mammoth 


Too Lite Love (562 pp.}—Robert 
Henriques—Viking ($3.75). 





“Briskly she took his face between her 
hands and kissed it.” So runs the last 
sentence of British Author Robert Hen- 
riques’ new novel. Readers who carve a 
path through close to 600 pages to reach 
this happy but none-too-rare windup are 
likely to wish that the briskness had 
turned up earlier. For Too Little Love, 
which encompasses three generations and 
describes Britain's social revolution be- 
tween 1926 and the present day, is the 
sort of monsterpiece in which there are 
so many wheels to keep turning that only 
a Tolstoy or a Melville could do the job 
without putting the reader to sleep. 

Author Henriques, who wrote a fine 
novel in No Arms, No Armour (Time, 
Jan. 15, 1940), this time presents the 
reader with a vast old ancestral seat in 
the Cotswolds and loads it to the attic 
with the customary full complement of 
characters: greying squire, hotheaded 
scion, beloved old butler, battered old 
gamekeeper, wheezing old nanny, skittish 
young parlormaid and a clutch of family 
friends. Most of their personal histories, 
doggedly spelled out over 20 disruptive 
years, are used to provide a social com- 
mentary ranging from fox hunting, anti- 
Semitism and high-class adultery to the 
rise of the black-marketeer and the poli- 
cies of the Labor government. 

Sandwiched in, like slices of the thin- 
nest liverwurst between hunks of whole 
wheat, are a host of births, marriages 
and deaths which struggle in vain to intro- 
duce a human note, to suggest a human 
heart. British society, pipe these muffled 
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voices, has taken a frightful batting 
around, but life goes on, and there’s life 
in the old dog yet. Things aren't too 
good, but in some ways they're better— 
and they'd have been very much better 
from the start if only Britons had tried 
to love one another a bit more. To which 
conclusion tired readers will only wish to 
add that nothing would provoke a warmer 
upsurge in the contemporary breast than 
the lopping of a couple of hundred pages 
off the contemporary novel. 


The Hidden World 


Men Wituout Faces (305 pp.}—Louis 
Budenz—Harper ($3.50). 

| CuHose Justice (458 pp.) — Victor 
Kravchenko—Scribner ($3.75). 

Seeos OF TREASON (270 pp.}—Ralph 
de Toledano & Victor Lasky—Funk & 
Wagnalls ($3.50). 


“Americans may be experts in mechan- 
ical know-how,” writes onetime Commu- 
nist Louis Budenz, “but they are babes in 
the woods when it comes to conspiratorial 
know-how.” In Budenz’ Men Without 
Faces and a procession of other new books 
with similar theme, the American of 1950 
can leafn a great deal of how Communism 
conspires: 

Most of what Budenz had to say about 
his experience as managing editor of the 
Daily Worker and accomplice of the se- 
cret Soviet apparatus in the U.S., he told 
in his first book, This Js My Story. But if 
not so sensational or dramatic, his new 
book is a useful guide to domestic Stalin- 
ism. Here are intimate details on how the 
party worms its way into trade unions, 
dragoons “innocent” intellectuals into 
front groups, keeps rank & filers dizzy 
with endless meetings, and chains its func- 
tionaries to rigid adherence to the Mos- 
cow line. Among Budenz’ recollections: 
how Daily Worker staffers would quake in 
fear of being reprimanded by undercover 
Moscow agents for some infinitesimal de- 
viation from Stalinist orthodoxy. 

Libel in France. When Victor Krav- 
chenko published the bestselling story of 
his career as a onetime Soviet bureaucrat, 
Z Chose Freedom, a French Communist 
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weekly called him a “liar” and a U.S. 
secret agent. Kravchenko sued for tibel, 
and in a Parisian courtroom whose atmos- 
phere often resembled a low-comedy 
brawl there was, nonetheless, enacted a 
deadly serious debate between the ideol- 
ogies of two worlds. Largely because of 
impressive testimony given by a number 
of former inmates of Russian slave-labor 
camps, Kravchenko won his case and 
token damages of 3 francs. His second 
book, though ineptly written and fre- 
quently too discursive, makes engrossing 
reading whenever he gets out of the way 
and lets the court record speak for itself. 

Perjury in the U.S. Seeds of Treason 
is a reconstruction by two Manhattan 
journalists of a case built around another 
courtroom trial: the case of the U.S. v. 
Alger Hiss. By doing some leg work on the 
famed “tragedy of history” that caught 
up Hiss and Whittaker Chambers, Report- 
ers Lasky and De Toledano have dug up 
some highly readable material on the early 
lives of both men and put together one of 
the spring’s non-fiction bestsellers, (Chim- 
bers willingly cooperated, but one of Héss’s 
lawyers told Lasky and De Toledano that 
he could not expose his client to “red- 
baiters.”) Frankly sympathetic to Cham- 
bers, the book gives an orderly and cred- 
ible, if hurried, account of the story be- 
hind the mass of testimony on which Hiss 
was convicted of perjury. 

For U.S. students of the Communist 
conspiracy there is more to come. Sched- 
uled for 1950-51 publication: books by 
Hede Massing, former wife of Gerhart Eis- 
ler, by onetime Communist spy Elizabeth 
Bentley, and by Whittaker Chambers. 


The Great Lackluster 


JOHN ADAMS AND THE AMERICAN ReEvo- 
LuTION (699 pp.) — Catherine Drinker 
Bowen—Little, Brown ($5). 

Little Johnny Adams turned to page 16 
of the New England Primer. There it was, 
the picture of 16th Century John Rogers, 
the Dissenting martyr, burning gruesome- 
ly at the stake while his nine children 
looked on, their tears making a puddle at 
their feet. Eagerly Johnny took up his 
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One type of 
Crane Iron Body 
Gote Valve, 
widely used in 


More Crane Valves Are Used 
Than Any Other Make 
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Magic carpet_—— 





to new markets ! 








Temporary silos are made 


Stsalkraft is used to of Sisolkraft - 


wrap machinery 








Builders use Sisclkroft 


for insulation Even snow fences ore 


made of Sisalkraft 


i re magic carpet is not actually a carpet—although it could be. It’s a very 
special, super-strong paper called Sisalkraft. But its remarkable strength and 
durability have brought world-wide magical sales results for the manufacturer, 
American Reenforced Paper Company. The main secret of Sisalkraft’s 

strength is sisal fiber! 

Sisal and other hard fibers are very strong themselves. Sisalkraft is a 
“sandwich” of these fibers, asphalt, and two layers of specially treated paper. 
The resulting material is practically indestructible, yet low in cost. Countless 
uses are found for it today in industry and agriculture. 





Can fibers make your product better? 
—_ 


Hard fibers can contribute strength, flexibility, 
abrasion resistance, other important properties, to 


ae Be 


many materials other than paper. Plymouth, world’s 
largest cordage manufacturer, welcomes the 
opportunity of working with you and engineering 
fibers to meet your needs—as it has done continuously 
with the makers of Sisalkraft. Plymouth Cordage 
Company, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 








FIBERS AND ROPES THAT ARE ENGINEERED FOR YOUR JOB 








pen and in a moment a fine crop of cab- 
bages sprouted on the well-irrigated spot. 

That, from grammar school to the day 
he died, was John Adams, the steady, 
sturdy New England farm boy whose 





forte, in private and public life, was plant- 
ing cabbages of common sense. His coun- 
trymen rewarded him with the highest 
office they could bestow, yet they never 
quite forgave plain, plodding John for the 
aloofness that seemed to go with the com- 
mon sense. He has been called the dullest 
of the Founding Fathers—not without 
reason, but certainly without enough of it. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen’s John Adams 


| and the American Revolution, a thorough, 


vivaciously readable fictional biography 


| of “Old Sink or Swim,” polishes up lack- 


luster John to his proper historical bright- 
ness. The result is a handsome illumina- 
tion of the first 4o years of John’s life, 
which were both the most exciting and the 
least known, 

The Accusative, Please. John was born 
in Braintree, Mass., ten miles south of 
Boston, and if he had had his way would 
have stayed there all his life. Father 
Adams, however, insisted he go to Har- 
vard. John did well at college but showed 
more doggedness than brilliance. “I never 
have any bright, refulgent ideas,” he once 
complained. “Everything appears in my 
mind dim and obscure, like objects seen 
through a dirty glass or roiled water.” 

After graduation, Adams went to teach 
school at Worcester, a “place of torment” 
where nobody had any ideas and every- 
body voiced them vigorously. At Worces- 
ter, John gave up his father’s notion that 
he should be a minister and began reading 
law. Two years later he was sworn to the 
bar and took up practice in Braintree. 

Adams was 23 by now, a stolid, pleasant 
fellow with, as one friend observed, “a lit- 
tle capillary vein of—shall we call it sat- 


| ire? It breaks out when least expected.” 


He was either very dull or very sharp with 
the ladies, they were never sure which. 
When gay Hannah Quincy coyly told him 
she knew some Latin and offered “Puella 
amat puer,” ‘John quickly countered: 
“Puella what? ... The object of the 
verb takes the accusative, in Latin. If you 
are trying to say the boy loves the girl ... 
Or do you mean, possibly, the girl loves 
the boy?” 

John was 29 and well set up in the law 
before he ventured to take unto himself a 
wife, Abigail Smith, the daughter of a 
Weymouth preacher. She was a lively girl 
of great charm and moral force who bore 
John’s testy temper and four children (in- 
cluding a future President, John Quincy) 
with all wifely aplomb.* 

In 1765, Adams was summoned to Bos- 
ton to help plead Massachusetts’ case 
against the Stamp Act before the British 
governor. Three years later, on the advice 
of his jackanapes genius cousin, Sam 


* Other illustrious descendants of John and 
Abigail: grandson Charles Francis Adams, Abra- 
ham Lincoln's Civil War minister to the Court of 
St. James's; great-grandsons Henry Adams and 
Brooks Adams, historians; great-creat-grandson 
Charles Francis Adams LI, yachtsman, banker, 
and Secretary of the Navy (1929-33). 
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DOING IT THE HARD WAY... 


ae 
(HELLO SCOTT! wHaT’s THAT? NO {/ LISTEN TO"HEFTY” 
RESERVATION! THAT'S IMPOSSIBLE! <\ THROWING HIS VOICE 
WE CALLED AND MADE THE RESERVATION AND HIS WEIGHT 
YESTERDAY (YOU DID CALL DIDN'T YOU, 
MISS ALBERT?) MISS ALBERT CALLED- 
PUT THE ROOM CLERK ON—HELLO — 
THIS IS PRENTICE OF BLUE STEEL — 
MY SECRETARY CALLED YOU YESTERDAY 
ABOUT A RESERVATION FOR MR. 
SCOTT AND — WHAT'S THAT ? 
SHE DIDN'T TALK TO you / 

















THE CALL OF THE 
WILD TO ME ! 











> Ks 

ALL HELL GET 
OUT OF THAT 
ROOM CLERK 




















WISHES HE 
HAD USED 
WESTERN 











PUTS YOU 
{ ON RECORD! 









*HE COULD HAVE 
TELEGRAPHED THIS 







Do it the easy way... . with telegrams! A 
Western Union Telegram saves time—for every- 
body. It gets to the point—gives time to 
think —yet suggests urgency. It cuts down 
errors—provides a written record. Increases 
efficiency all around. Economical, too. 
Nothing else gets through—gets action—like 
a Western Union Telegram. Get in touch with 
Western Union for a representative to call and 
explain how telegrams can help in your business. 
. When you make appointments or reservations — 
and request confirmation—by telegram, you save 
time and effort for both parties and have a 
written record which avoids misunderstandings. 
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PIPER-HEIDSIECK 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD. e NEW YORK 





Keeps em Smiling 
while theyre 
ae 







Employees 
Stay on their toes 


that counts 
G-E sealed ynits 
Save money, last 


for years 


Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Mail coupon with letterhead for free 








| beverage thermometer, Check the | 
; temperature of your drinking woter. | 
| General Electric Co., Sec. +2, Air 

| Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. | 
| NAME | 
| ADDRESS ] 


| city STATE 7 J 
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Lerfection 
in Champagne 










dince 1785 








Automatic Gas 
Unit Heater 





SUSPENDED OR 


FLOOR TYPE 


@ TIME NOW to plan for year ‘round com- 
fort with the new 1950 Reznor Gas-lired Unit 
Heater. 

Completely automatic ... cool in summer; 
warm as toast in winter... Reznor Heaters 
reacb a new high in operational economy. 

Temperatures stay even and the air stays 
clean. No wonder Reunor Heaters outsell all 
other makes! 

Used to heat large and small areas in 
homes, olfices, stores, garages and public 
buildings. See your dealer now or write 
direct for information on the handsome new 
1950 Reznor Heater. 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
19 UNION ST. - MERCER, PENNA, 








Adams, who had the workingmen of Bos- 
ton in his political pocket, John moved 
to the city. In short order he was the 
leading legal light in that litigious colony, 
and the legal brains of the native Whigs. 

Glory in the Gloom. Yet John was no 
truckling politico. When he thought that 
the partisans were at fault in the Boston 
Massacre and that the accused British sol- 
diery would not get a proper defense, he 
fearlessly risked his life and career to 
defend them against the charge of mur- 
dering five colonists in cold blood. By 
hard Jawyer logic Adams forced the jury 
to acquit all except two, who were found 
guilty of manslaughter. Meanwhile, de- 
spite the side he had taken in the case, his 
townsmen elected him as representative to 
the legislature, even though he did not 
bother to campaign. 

Soon, when even greater 
Massachusetts sent 


events were 


toward, John Adams 





Harvord Un sity 
Joun ApamMs 
His forte was planting cabbages. 
/ . 


as a representative to the Continental 
Congresses. There Adams put his thick 
shoulder to the wheel, and his powerful 
legal intelligence, no longer like roiled 
water but clear and cold as a New Eng- 
land winter night, to the problems of 
building a nation. And there, with the 
Declaration of Independence rammed 
through the opposition (after a powerful 
summation of the case for it by Lawyer 
Adams), Author Bowen leaves her com- 
mon-sense hero to the cabbage he was to 
cultivate for the rest of his life—the 
United States of America. 

“T am well aware of the Toil and Blood 
and Treasure it will cost Us to maintain 
this Declaration,” he said in 1776, “Yet 
through all the Gloom I can see the Rays 
of ravishing Light and Glory. I can see 
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You have a stake in 


Send for Booklet: 
A free picture booklet “NATT RAL RUB- 
BER AND YOU" showing how noturel rude 
ber te grown and giving facts and statistics 
about its production and uae, Sent on request. 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


SY) 











CULES 
' Southeast Asia 


Natural Rubber is a vital import for America. 


More natural rubber means better tires, better cushion- 
ing, better roads, and better products in hundreds of 
other uses. 


In fact, more natural rubber means better living—for all. 
But that’s only HALF the story. 


More use of natural rubber in the United States means a 
more stable, prosperous world economy. It means less 
need for direct aid and more dollars with which sterling 
countries can buy U.S. goods. So it means lower taxes 
and more jobs in the U.S. 

Natural rubber is the key to the economy of strategic 
Southeast Asia. It is grown on hundreds of thousands of 
independent rubber farms—large and small. It is sold ona 
free market—unsubsidized, unrestricted and uncontrolled. 
Yes—the more natural rubber America uses—the better 
off you and millions of other people will be—here and 
abroad. 


Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 
1631 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Booklets on “rubber 
toning” tell about 
in now uses for nature 


d “lates foam eush- 
recent developments 
ber, Sent on request, 






NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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Because Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
has high wet-strength and also resists 
grease, business men have found it the 
best material for packaging products like 
these: butter, bacon, fish, cheese, mar- 
garine, poultry. They use it for milk and 
cream can gaskets, greeting cards, ham 
boiler liners, putty wrappers, pie doilies. 
These are just a few examples. 


Best paper for 
hundreds of jobs 


There are 179 different types of Patapar 
to tackle all sorts of problems. The types 
vary as to wet-strength, grease-proof- 
ness, Opaqueness, moisture vapor resis- 
tance, pliability, thickness and many 
other qualities. 

Is there a job Patapar can do for you? 
Write us on your 
business letterhead 
outlining your re- 
quirements. Then we 
can recommend the 
type of Patapar best 
suited for your pur- 





Protected 





Patapar Keymork, 
nationally advertised 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


pose. 






HO WE PAR OFF, 






HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Prancisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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| that the End is more than worth all the 


| a troublesome 








Means. And that Posterity will triumph in 


that Days Transaction, even altho We 
should rue it, which,” added John very 
sensibly, “I trust in God We shall not.” 


Heroes Ride On Forever 


THe Maverick Queen (246 pp.}—Zane 
Grey—Harper ($2.50). 


“Gun” Haskel, killer for hire, was a 
mighty surprised man. He had been paid 
to ride up to South Pass, Wyo. and plug 
cowboy named Lincoln 
Bradway. But when the two men drew 
and fired, Gunman Haskel “uttered a loud 
yell of pain and dismay . . . Clapping his 
hands to his big paunch he sank to his 
knees, swayed and slowly collapsed a few 
yards from the sidewalk.” 

Firmly fixed among the few comfortable 
absolutes of the 20th Century are such 





Underwood & Underwood 
ZANE GREY 
He was way ahead of schedule. 


situations, all grown from the plots and 
protagonists of Zane Grey’s novels. For 
some’ 45 years Author Grey has been 
demonstrating that yellow-bellied villains 
die violently and that silent, clean-livin’ 
cowboy heroes ride on forever with the 
virtuous western (or reformed eastern) 
girls of their choice. 

Novel No. 51 on Author Grey’s produc- 
tion line, The Maverick Queen, follows 
traditionally ‘slim, traditionally grey-eyed 
Nebraska Cowboy Linc Bradway on an 
errand of justice to South Pass, tangles 


him up with the lady leader (“the Mav- 


erick Queen”) of a gang of cattle rustlers 
whom he suspects of his pard’s murder. 
Ultimately it thrusts him into the arms 
of the queen’s innocent niece (“blue eyes 
set wide apart, dark with excitement, red 
lips, sweet and tragic, a small bare head 
covered with golden curls”). Before Linc 




















Saves On Lower Operating Costs! 
Freezing Plant Owner Credits 
Frigidaire Compressors 


ASHTABULA, OHIO—"When a couple of 
my competitors told me their operating 
costs and I found mine considerably lower, 
I knew my investment in Frigidaire Com- 
pressors had paid off,” says A. A. Bush, 
owner of Ashtabula Poultry on Jefferson 
Road. “Because I cannot operate without 
the compressors, I must rely on their 
dependability —that’s why I bought Frigid- 
aire. I haven’t been disappointed, and so 
far I've spent only $2 on service.” 

Eckler Electric Co., Ashtabula, sold and 
installed the equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offersthe most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip. 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 





Heavy-Duty Compressor 


refrigeration and air conditioning products 













o oF yo 
us up m 
+g really 





it wos nic 
- dear, it . 
sp relatives wa et 
rer guest room, Abia 
pw njoyed stoying 
1on0 BALTIMORE H 
LORD 


oTEL” 


Teletype: BA263 





ON THE BAYFRONT 
MIAMI'S FINEST WoTeL 


DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR 
ALL AIRLINES * 


wi 
Be Open au rear 
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and bride can turn “to face the dark 
patch against the distant hills which 
marked the valley that one day would be 
their home,” straight-shootin’ Linc calls 
the bluff of just about every shifty-eyed 
little skunk in South Pass. 

With the appearance of Author Grey’s 
eighth novel since his death in 1939,* the 
mystery of where all the new books are 
coming from will puzzle many readers 
more than the maverick queen's bloody 
secret. Mrs. Zane Grey's answer: her in- 
defatigable husband, who sometimes pol- 
ished off a novel in two or three months 
of fast scribbling. was 15 to 20 manu- 
scripts ahead of Harper's schedule. That 
could well mean another decade of easv 
readin’ and hard ridin’ before Zane Grey's 
zealous fans reach the end of the trail. 


Recent & READABLE 


The Encounter, by Crawford Power. 
Crime & punishment in a rag-tag under- 
world teaches proud Father Cawder that 
“it's no part of a priest’s business to pass 
on people like a judge”: an unsentimental 
first novel on a Graham Greene-ish theme 
(Time, June 12). 

The Yankee Exodus, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. How & why generations of roth 
Century New Englanders took the trail 
West; an affectionate retracing by a Ver- 
monter whose own family stayed home 
(Trwe, June 12). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings, by Amy Kelly, A handsome, be- 
guiling biography of the greatest dynast 
of her day, who married two kings, bore 
two more (Time, June 12). 

Captain Sam Grant, by Lloyd Lewis. 
A rich reconstruction of Ulysses Grant's 
early years, in a biography that strips 
much of the stiffness and stuffiness from 
his legend (Time, May 29). 

D. H. Lawrence: Portrait of a Genius 
But ..., by Richard Aldington. A lively 
life of the icon-smashing author of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover (Time, May 29). 

No Time to Look Back, by Leslie 
Greener. A South African novelist finds a 
Christlike figure among the prisoners in a 
Japanese P.W. camp, traces his influence 
on prisoners and guards in a moving, if 
sometimes oracular story (Time, May 22). 

The Barkeep of Blémont, by Marcel 
Aymé. What happens to wine-loving, live- 
and-let-live Bartender Leopold when he is 
caught in the post-Liberation politics of 
his French town (Time. May 15). 

A Woman of Means, by Peter Taylor. 
Jealousy, insanity and the tensions of an 
unhappy marriage swirling about the head 
of a boy (Time, May 15). 

Escape to Adventure, by Fitzroy Mac- 
lean. A World War II brigadier and Tory 
M.P. describes his prewar prowling in Rus- 
sia, his commando adventures in the North 
African desert and his guerrilla life with 
Tito in one of the best personal-adventure 
books in a long while (Time, May 1). 


* At 64, of a heart attack. Sportsman Grey kept 
a swivel, deep-sea fishing chair on the upstairs 
porch of his Altadena, Calif. home. His daily 
practice with a weighted rod proved too great 


a strain on his heart. 
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You've often seen unsightly rust stains 
from metal sash on the adjacent brick 
and stone surfaces. You need never 
blame your painting contractor for un- 
sightly stains caused by rust! You can 
prevent rust...and at no extra cost... 
simply by specifying RUST-OLEUM as 
the shop coat, primer and finish coat 
on all metal rust’can attack. 


But, specify RUST-OLEUM in the first 
stages ...when design, engineering and 
contracting take form. .. before actual 
delivery of material for the job. RUST- 
OLEUM costs no more than quality ma- 
terial you may now be using... and is 
easy to apply at no added expense. 


RUST-OLEUM is tested and proved 
by a host of nationally known users*. 
RUST-OLEUM stops and prevents rust! 
RUST-OLEUM protects metal! from rust 
with a tough, pliable film that dries to a 
firm finish, RUST-OLEUM defies sun, 
rain, snow, salt air, smoke, fumes and other 





rust-producing conditions... and adds 
longer life wherever it is used. Girders, 
plates, stacks, gutters, roofs, tanks... 
every metal surface can be protected 
surely, safely and economically with 
RUST-OLEUM. 


RUST-OLEUM beautifies as it protects 
because it is available in many attractive 
colors including aluminum and white. 
RUST-OLEUM can be applied to already 
rusted surfaces with minimum prepara- 
tion... it is not necessary to remove 
every appearance of rust! 


So, take the sure way to stop rust. Specify 
RUST-OLEUM on all rustable metal, 
inside or out. It costs less ALL WAYS 
to do the job right. 


RUST-OLEUM is stocked and sold by 
leading industrial distributors in all prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and 
Canada. See Sweets for complete catalog 
and nearest source of supply, or write 
us direct for complete information. 


(*Names on request) 





ARCHITECTS © ENGINEERS « BUILDERS 














If you have a client with a rust problem, and would 
like a free survey and recommendations, send his name 
and address on your business stationery. A qualified 
Factory Representative will arrange this FREE Serv- 
ice, and it includes a trial size of Rust-Oleum for 
specific test purposes. These’s no obligation on your 
part. Write today. 





RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION 


2483 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


DAO DUETION 


of 
GREY JRON CASTINGS 
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 % TIME Yous Qhucz 


(THIS TEST COVERS THE PERIOD JANUARY 1950 TO EARLY JUNE 1950) 


ay 


Prepared by The Editors of TIME in collaboration with 
Alvin C. Eurich and Elmo C. Wilson 


Co-Authors of the Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test for the American 
Council on Education 


(Copyright 1950 by TIME Inc.) 
This test is to help TIME readers and their friends check their knowledge of 
current affairs. In recording answers, make no marks at all opposite questions. 
Use one of the answer sheets printed with the test: sheets for four persons are 
provided. After taking the test, check your replies against the correct answers 
printed on the last page of the test, entering the number of right answers as 
your score on the answer sheet. 


The test is given under the honor system—no peeking. 


HOW TO SCORE 
For each of the test questions, five possible answers are given. You are to 
select the correct answer and put its number on the answer sheet next to 
the number of that question. Example: 


0. The President of the United States is: 
1. Dewey. 3. Truman. 5. 
2. Hoover. 4. Vandenberg. 


Wallace. 


Truman, of course, is the correct answer. Since this question is numbered 0, 
the number 3—standing for Truman—has been placed at the right of 0 on the 


M protean 1% Gv 


aed 


answer sheet. 


The President 


1. Early this year President Tru- 
man authorized the development of the 
most powerful weapon the world had 
yet dreamed of, the: 


1. Plutonium bomb. 4. Uranium ray. 
2. Solium bomb. 5. Hydrogen bomb. 
3. Bacteriological bomb. 


2. In his State of the Union speech 
the President took a long look ahead, 
saw a: 


1. Gloomy picture of a 
long cold war. 
Depression by 1960. 
Vision of sustained 
U.S. prosperity. 
Lower federal budget 
in the near future. 
Possible shooting war 
with Russia within 
five years. 


2 & wS 


3. Later, in a special message to 
Congress, Harry Truman recommended 
all but one of these to help small busi- 
nessmen: 


1. Federal insurance of bank loans up to 
$25,000 for small firms. 

2. Private companies be set up under 

federal charter to furnish larger risk 

capital and long-term loans. 

Increase in RFC’s lending powers. 

Put RFC under Commerce Depart- 

ment supervision. 

5. Make direct grants to small business- 
men like those made to farmers. 


Aw 
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Foreign Policy 


4. The severest criticism of the na- 
tion’s foreign policy centered on its Far 
East program, particularly after the 
President: 

1. Urged the Senate to £8 
recognize Red China ” 

2. Denounced India’s 
“neutrality’’ posi- 


tion. @ 
3. Said that the U.S. e 


would not provide 
military aid to Chi- 
nese Nationalists on Formosa. 
4. Announced a “Monroe Doctrine” for 
the Far East. 
5. Offered to guarantee the integrity of 
Siam and Tibet. 


5. According to Secretary of State 
Acheson, the new U.S. policy vis-a-vis 
Russia must be: 

1. Total diplomacy. 4. 

2. Non-aggression. other cheek, 


3. Speak so/tly and 5. Preventive 
carry a big stick. war. 


Turn the 


6. In his seven-point challenge to 
Russia, delivered in March, Secretary 
Acheson demanded that the Soviet 
Union do all but one of the following: 


1. Stop subversive 
activity. 

2. Help unify Ger- 
many. 

3. Withdraw her mil- 
itary and police 
forces from all sat- 
ellite countries. 

4. Join a World Government along with 
the U.S. 

5. Stop treating our diplomats as “‘crimi- 
nals,” 


The Congress 


7. After one defeat, House Adminis- 
tration forces rallied support to pass the 
$60 million economic aid program for: 

1. South Korea. 4. The Philippines. 
2. Alaska. 5. Liberia. 
3. Burma. 


8. The Senate, by a bi-partisan ma- 
jority of 64 to 27, approved a proposed 
constitutional amendment under which 
the electoral system would be changed 
to: 

14. Gerrymander the South out of ten 
votes, 

2. Permit the electoral vote in a state to 
be split according to the popular vote 
for President which each candidate 
polled. 

3. Require only a.simple majority of the 
electoral vote to elect a President. 

4. Give each state three electoral votes 
regardless of population. 

5. Give each state the same number of 
electoral votes as it has Senators and 
Congressmen. 


9. After considering it for 34 years, 
the House finally voted to admit as the 
49th state in the union: 


1. The Philippines. 4. Puerto Rico. 
2. Virgin Islands. 5. Cuba. 
3. Alaska. 


10. The Fair Employment Practices 
Bill passed by the House had no teeth 
because it: 

Failed to outlaw lynching. 

Provided no compulsory enforcement 
machinery, 

Specifically exempted the southern 
states from its provisions. 

Failed to specify a minimum wage. 
Set up a sort of “police state system” 
over employees. 

11. Against bitter opposition from the 
dairy interests, but to the cheers of 
housewives, Congress repealed the 64- 
year-old federal tax on: 

1. Malted milks. 4, 

2. Corn syrup. 3. 

3. Artificial cream. 

12. Although there was little doubt of 
the political effectiveness of his methods, 
Senator McCarthy had charged much 
but: 

1. Proved only ten 
cases of his 81. 
Proved 81 cases 
of his 205. 
Proved 57 cases. 
Proved not a 
single case. 
Retreated before 
the wrath of 
Robert A. Taft. 


Trials 


13. Most controversial point in the 
Coplon-Gubichev espionage trial was 
raised by the charge that evidence 
against them had been acquired illegally 
by: 


aa ff NN 


Soybean butter. 
Oleomargarine. 
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Tapping their telephone wires. 
Rifiing the Soviet Embassy files. 
Forced confessions. 

Use of certain drugs on them during 
interrogation. 

Invading their homes without a search 
warrant. 


% AkYS 
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14, After Gubichev was convicted he: 


Was sentenced to 35 years in federal 
prison. 

Was given a suspended sentence and 
permitted to go home to Russia. 
Admitted it was a fair trial. 
Committed suicide. 

Signed a long confession renouncing 
his faith in Russian Communism. 


FAY > 


15. In another trial, which focused the 
attention of millions on the little town 
of Manchester, N.H., Dr. Hermann San- 
der was acquitted in a case involving: 


1. Income tax 4. Genocide, 
evasion. 5. Mass murder, 

2. An alleged mercy killing. 

3. Treason. 


Politics 


16. In a Democratic primary election, 
hailed by the G.O.P. as a victory for 


conservatism, George Smathers de- 
feated: 
Arkansas’ Senator Ful- 
bright. 
2. Filorida’s Senator Pep- 
& per, 
3. Mississippi’s Senator 
Eastland. 
4. Tennessee's Senator Ke- 
fauver. 
5. North Carolina's Sena- 
tor Graham, 


17. Some Republicans thought they 
could make campaign capital out of Sec- 
retary Acheson’s statement, after the 
conviction of Alger Hiss, that: 


1. The Hiss trial had been unfair. 

2. He did not intend to turn his back on 
Hiss. 

3. Hiss was a Republican. 

4. He had warned his predecessor in the 
State Department about Hiss. 

5. Hiss was not guilty. 


18. General Eisenhower’s most sig- 
nificant recommendations toa Senate ap- 
propriations subcommittee on the de- 
fense budget were that more funds 
should be voted for: 


European bases. 

Bases in Latin America. 

The Air Force and to strengthen 
Alaska. 

Aircraft carriers. 

Big battleships. 


19. At the Jefferson-Jackson din- 
ner President Truman picked up the 
challenge of the G.O.P., which had pro- 
claimed the basic domestic issue fac- 
ing the country to be: 


1. Communism. 3. 
2. Full employ- socialism. 
ment. 4. Control by labor. 
5. Anarchy v. planned economy. 


Business & Finance 


20. In January, 51 million U.S. work- 
ers found their pay checks reduced 
slightly because of increased deductions 
for: 


AL SSP 


Liberty v. 


1. The new Ewing health 
rogram, 


2. he Red Cross. 
3. Blue Cross, 

4. Social Security. 
5. ECA. 





21. An empire on which the sun never 
sets, a product of the American genius 
for business organization, market analy- 
sis, sales training, advertising and finan- 
cial decentralization, is: 


1. Ford Motor Co. 4. U.S. Gypsum. 
2. US. Steel. 5. General Foods. 
3. Coca-Cola. 
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22. With its stocks frequently leading 
the advancing bull market, the industry 
“with the most dynamic outlook for 


Poa 1950” is: 
1. Oil. 


2. Aviation, 
3. Steel. 

4. Television. 
5. Cosmetics. 


23. The company took full-page news- 
paper ads to charge the government with 
prosecuting it for “bigness” when the 
Justice Department brought anti-mo- 
nopoly action against: 


1. Aluminum Co. 4, The Great At- 


of America. lantic & Pacific 
2. Anaconda Tea Co, 
Copper. 5. U.S. Steel. 
3. Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.) 


24. Britain’s postwar planemakers are 
well ahead of the U.S. in: 


1. Jet transports. 4. Sports planes. 
2. Rocket planes. 5. Helicopters. 
3. Long-range bombers. 

Labor 


25. The coal strike ended early in 
March when: 

1. President Truman forced both sides to 

accept arbitration. 

2. Lewis backed down, signed a contract 
identical with that of 1948. 

3. Lewis won substantial wage and pen- 
sion increases for the miners. 

4. The back-to-work movement among 
the miners forced Lewis to call off the 
strike. 

5. A federal court threatened the union 
with a huge fine unless the strike were 
stopped. 

26. With the U.A.W. winning $100-a- 
month pensions (including Social Securi- 
ty) for workers over 65, improved medi- 
cal and hospital insurance, the second 
longest and second costliest strike in the 
U.S. automotive industry ended early in 
May at: 

1. Ford MotorCo. 4, 

2. Packard Motor 5. 


Car Co. 
3. General Motors, 


27. The railroad strike resulted from 
management’s unwillingness to agree to 
union demands for: 

1. Higher pay. 


Cree 2. Larger old-age 


Chrysler. 
Kaiser-Frazer. 


pensions. 

3. Another fireman 
on diesel engines. 

4. Higher accident 
insurance. 

5. Longer vacations. 





Here & There 


28. Charged with monopolizing the 
U.S. theater in violation of the anti-trust 
laws were: 

Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman, 
Gypsy Rose Lee and her husband. 
The Shuberts, 

Rodgers and Hammerstein. 

. Maurice Evans and Margaret Webster. 


29. A 5-3 U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, which Justice Felix Frankfurter 
said ‘‘makes a mockery” of the Fourth 
Amendment, held that: 


1. Officers engaged in lawful arrest may 
search premises without a search war- 
rant. 

John L. Lewis was guilty of contempt 
of court. 

The federal government could not give 
federal aid to parochial schools. 
President Truman had no power to 
seize coal mines in time of crisis. 
Congrese has no right to legislate truck 
traffic. 
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30. At winter’s end the U.S. and Can- 
ada signed an agreement embarking on 
history’s biggest development of: 
Highway construction. 
Tide-harnessing. 

A continent-wide 
canal system. 
Hydroelectric power, 
Uranium mining. 


INTERNATIONAL & FOREIGN NEWS 


The Cold War 


31.A year after the signing of the 
North Atlantic Pact: 


1. The Western Powers withdrew from 
Germany. 

2. The U.S. withdrew its offer to supply 
arms. 

3. The first shipment in the billion-dollar 
Military Assistance Program was made 
from Norfolk, Va. 

4. France withdrew from the Alliance. 

5. Russia asked to join. 


B® Ee 


32. In a much-publicized economic 
stunt of its own the Soviet Government: 
Revalued the ruble upward. 

Raised tariffs. 

Got all the Satellites to agree to a 
common currency—the ruble. 

Began shipping a wide variety of con- 
sumer goods to the U.S. 

Signed a favorable trade agreement 
with India. 


33. The Russians boycotted the U.N. 
Security Council and other sessions as a 
protest against: 

J. Yugoslavia’s 


a Sf SSP 


election to ny 
membership. 

2. Spain's admis- 
sion, 

3. Failure to agree P 


on the control of 
atomic energy. 

4. Refusal of the U.N. to oust Chinese 
Nationalists in favor of Chinese Red 
representatives. 

5. U.N. intervention in the Greek civil 
war. 


34. When the defense chiefs of the 
Western nations met at The Hague early 
in April, the main U.S. effort seemed 
directed toward: 

1, Forming a World Government with 

teeth in it. 

2. Assuring its allies that if war came, 
U.S. help would be prompt and ef- 
fective. 

3. Withdrawal from Western Germany. 

4. Assuring its allies that if war came they 
could not count on the U.S. entering it. 

5. Making the U.N. stronger. 


35. As the U.S.-French-British For- 
eign Ministers began their London meet- 
ing, the powers were agreed on: 

1. Premier Bidault’s proposal for a 

supreme “Atlantic High Council.” 

2. The need for increasing the occupation 

troops in Germany. 

3. Converting Germany into an ally. 

4. More drastic dismantling of German 

industries. 

5. Withdrawing the occupation forces 

from Western Germany. 


36. One of the most important acts 
of Western statesmanship since the 
launching of the Marshall Plan was: 

1. The new Acheson plan to step up aid 

to European countries. 

2. Ernest Bevin's plan to form a federat- 
ed government of Western European 
countries. 

3. Foreign Minister Schuman’s plan to 
merge the French and German coal 
and steel industries. 

4. Spain's proposal to fight Communism 
now. 

5. President Truman's plan to meet 
Stalin in Moscow. 
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Germany 


37. In an important policy statement 
for Germany, U.S. High Commissioner 
John J. McCloy included all but one 
of these points: 

1. The U.S. will withdraw from Germany 

in 1952. 

2. Germany should be politically inte- 

rated into a free Europe. 

a here will be no German army or air 
force. 

4. The German people, subject to certain 
considerations, should have the widest 
freedom. 

5. The U.S. will continue to aid Berlin. 


38. German Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer protested bitterly when France: 


1. Seized uranium 
mines in the Black 
Forest. 

2. Refused to release the 
last 100,000 German 
prisoners of war. 

3. Signed a 50-year lease 
on the Saar coal mines. 

4. Seized the Ruhr. 

5. Drafted French Zone workers for work 
in French munitions plants. 


France 


39. A special bill passed in the French 
Assembly by Reds and Popular Repub- 
licans was designed to ban the sale of a 





U.S. product: 
1. Bourbon whisky. 4. Popcorn. 
2. Zoot suits. 5. Ice cream, 
3. Coca-Cola. 


40. After he announced that his atom- 
ic knowledge would never be used to 
make war against Russia, France fired 
its Communist atomic energy boss: 


1. Maurice Thorez, 

2. Jacques Duclos. 

3. Frédéric Joliot-Curie. 
4. Léon Mauvais. 

5. Marcel Cachin. 


Britain 


41. Labor’s leaders were resentful 
when Winston Churchill injected into 
Britain's election campaign: 

Socialized medicine. 

Further socialization of Britain's in- 
dustry. 

A plea for more colleges. 

A plea for a world federation. 

The idea of another talk with Soviet 
Russia. 


42. When the votes in the British gen- 
eral elections were tallied, it was clear 
that: 


i The Tories had won a sweeping major- 


ity. 

2. The middle-of-the-road Liberal party 
had made striking gains. 

3. Labor was firmly in the saddle for an- 
other five years. 

4. Communist strength had grown seri- 

ously since 1945. 

The small Labor margin made another 

election soon seem probable. 


aye YS 
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43. The King’s speech opening Parlia- 
ment, reflecting the tenor of the govern- 
ment’s plans: 

1. Soft-pedaled further socialistic meas- 


ures. 

2. Outlined a program for nationalizing 
all large industries. 

3. Recommended reduced government 
expenditures. 

4. Called for a greatly increased military 
budget. 

5. Outlined a program of neutrality in the 
East-West cold war. 
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44. During the spring, Clement Att- 
lee’s Labor government faced and won 
its first crucial parliamentary test on 
the government’s proposal for: 

1. Socializing the steel 

industry. 

2. A large defense 

budget. 
3. Withdrawing from 
Western Germany. 
4. Withdrawing from 
the United Nations. 
5. A ninepence a gallon 
increase in the gaso- 
line tax. 


Elsewhere in Europe 


45. Early in January officials gathered 
to hear Juliana, Queen of The Nether- 
lands, announce: 

A grant of amnesty to all German 


prisoners of war. 
Settlement of a long feud with Bel- 


Indonesia. 

The breaking off of relations with 
Russia. 

Her plans for a round-the-world good- 
will tour. 


I 
2. 
gium. 
3. The end of 340 years of Dutch rule in 
4 
5. 


46, In an effort to solve the long crisis 
in Belgium over the monarchy, exiled 
King Leopold broadcast to the people a 
proposal that: 

1. Heresume the throne and assume again 
his full constitutional powers. 
Another plebiscite be held. 

He abdicate in favor of his son, Pririce 
Baudouin. 

He return to the throne and then 
temporarily cede his powers to his son. 
The monarchy be abandoned in favor 
of a Republican form of government. 
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47. After years of tight-lipped tolera- 
tion, Franco’s government in Spain was 
cracking down on: 


Tourists. 

Communists. 
Monarchists. 
Imports from 


Re En 


The Far East 


48. Six months after the conquest of 
the South China mainland the Com- 
munists successfully invaded the Na- 
tionalist island of: 


e BEDS 


1. Penang. 4. Hainan, 
2. Hong Kong. 5. Celebes. 
3. Shantung. 


49. Liaquat Ali Khan, who visited 
the U.S. during the spring is: 
1. Rita Hayworth’s 4. Nehru’s alter 
brother-in-law. ego. 
2. The Shah of 5. India’s Minis- 
Iran’s cousin, ter of War. 
3. Prime Minister of Pakistan. 


50. For the first time in almost four 
years, the people of this country got a 
glimpse of their King, Phumiphon Adun- 
det, of: 


Burma. 
Iran. 
Iraq. 
Siam. 
India. 


YALSN> 


The Hemisphere 


51. When U.S. envoys to ten South 
American countries met in Rio de Ja- 
neiro in March they concluded that: 


1. The U.S. must withdraw from South 
America, 

More U.S. dollars must be invested in 
fields other than oil and mining. 
South America’s main ills are political. 
Communists in no way endanger 
South America. 

South America needs U.S. wheat. 
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52. All over Latin America U.S. busi- 
nessmen were running into stiffer com- 
petition from: 


J. Canada. 4. Russia. 
2. Japan. 5. Europe. 
3. Africa. 


53. Argentina’s energetic little Fi- 
nance Minister Ramén Cereijo flew 
home from New York: 


1. Without a promise of aid from any 
source. 

2. With the promise of a billion dollar 
loan from the U.S. Government. 

3. After accusing the U.S. of being 
miserly. 

4. With the promise of $200 million in 
U.S. Government and private bank 
credits. 

5. With a threat from U.S. officials that 
diplomatic relations with his country 
might soon be broken. 


54. With a thrilling six-day auto race, 
Mexico: 

1. Celebrated the election of a new Presi- 
dent. 

2. Celebrated a new $500 million U.S. 
loan. 

3. Opened its new Texas-to-Guatemala 
highway. 

4. Substituted auto racing for bull fights. 

5. Opened a 1950 World Exposition. 


55. As the Red River of the North 
went on a rampage, it caused this city’s 
worst flood in a century: 


1. Quebec. 4. Seattle. 
2. Toronto. 5. Winnipeg. 
3. Windsor. 

Here & There 


56. Following a tongue-lashing to 
Greece on improving economic and po- 
litical behavior, two more countries 
became victims of the new American 
candor: 


J. Franceand Spain. 4. China and 

2. Korea and Italy. India. 

3. Western Germany 5. Sweden and 
and Belgium. Finland. 


57. The U.S. State Department finally 
decided in mid-May to strengthen an- 
other big slice of the world against the 
assaults of Communism: 

1. Argentina. 4. Alaska. 


2. Australia. 5. South Africa, 
3. Southeast Asia. 


58, During April, bloody riots broke 
out again between: 

1. Hindus and Mos- 
lems. 

2. French and West 
Germans. ad 

3. Russians and Yu- 
goslavs. 

4. Indians and Rus- 
sians. 

5. Brazilians and 
Argentines. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH THE NEWS 


59. French Reds organized strikes 
and riots in attempts to block arms ship- 
ments to this colony. 


60. Here a British court awarded 71 
U.S.-made planes to the Chinese Com- 
munist government. 


61. Dam which is the world’s greatest 
single source of electricity. 


62. After a series of blunt warnings, 
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the U.S. broke off relations with this 
country. 

63. On Jan. 26, this nation severed its 
last symbolic bonds with Britain and 
became a republic. 

64. Despite threats from its big Red 
neighbor, this nation clung to democ- 
racy, re-elected its independent Presi- 
dent. 


65. One of the few places left in the 








Directions: Located 
on this map, and 
identified in the 
statements below, 
are scenes of recent 
developments in the 
news. Write on the 
answer sheet (oppo- 
site the number of 
each statement) the 
number which cor- 
rectly locates the 
place or event de- 
scribed. 


world where a new crop of millionaires 
is likely to be raised each year. 

66. The party which had ruled since 
1923 was ousted from control in this 
country’s “‘first honest elections.” 

67. Where rioting high-school stu- 
dents picketed for an increase in teach- 
ers’ pay. 

68. Where a U.S. ambassador was 
killed in a plane crash. 





OTHER EVENTS 


Arts and Entertainment 


69. Packing them in on a coast-to- 
coast tour of 20 U.S. cities was the 
famous musical team of: 

1. Stokowski and the 


Philadelphia Orches- iO. 
tr. A 


a. 
Lily Pons and Fer- 
ruccio Tagliavini. 
Eduard Werner and 
the Detroit Scandi- 
navian Orchestra. 
4. Rudolf Bing and the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra, 
5. Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. 


70. The Grand Alliance is the third 
volume of: 


Churchill's memoirs of World War II, 
Secretary Stimson's memoirs. 
General Marshall's memoirs. 
Secretary Stettinius’ account of the 
Casablanca Conference. 

General de Gaulle’s story of the 
French resistance. 


2 ALLS 


71. Religious, didactic, and in verse, 
yet withal a smashing success, is Poet 
T.S. Eliot’s play: 

The Innocents. 
The Cocktail 
Party. 

Come Back Little 
Sheba. 

The Member of 
the Wedding. 
The Enchanted. 
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72. Voted “best film of 1949" by the 
National Board of Review was Italian- 
made: 


1. Tight Little Is- 
land, 

2. The Heiress. 

3. They Had What 
It Took. 

4. Paisan. 

5. The Bicycle 
Thief. 


73. In her current Broadway hit, Jean 
Arthur makes a brightly boyish: 


1. Little Lord 4. Prince Arthur. 
Fauntleroy. 5. Adolescent in 

2. Tom Sawyer. Member of 

3. Peter Pan. the Wedding. 


74. Re-issued this spring to enthusias- 
tic audiences 19 years after Charlie 
Chaplin made it as his first sound film 


~ " 


Modern Times. 
Shoulder Arms. 
City Lights. 

The Great Dicta- 
tor. 

Monsieur Verdoux. 


2 ALLS 


75. Freshest and most convincing of 
the current cycle of movies about World 
War II stars Gregory Peck as a driving 
Air Force general in: 


1. Twelve O'Clock 4. East Side, 
High. West Side. 

2. Germany Year 5. All the King’s 
Zero. Men, 


3. Battleground. 


76. The Big Lift is an ambitious, 
two-hour film that documents: 


1. Hollywood. 

2. The history of baseball. 

3. A balloon ascension. 

4. Postwar Japan under MacArthur’s 
leadership. 

5. The Berlin airlift and postwar Ger- 
many. 


77. One of the juiciest plums a young 
writer can pluck is the $10,000 Harper 
& Bros. novel prize, won this year by: 

1. Debby—Max 4. The Egy ptian— 


Steels. Mika Waltari. 
2. The Wall— 5. The Naked and 
John Hersey. the Dead—Nor- 


3. Burmese Days man Mailer. 


— George Orwell, 


78. The Metropolitan Opera’s then 
general manager-to-be, Rudolf Bing, set 
the operatic world abuzz when: 

1. He refused to see Lily Pons, 

2. He announced that all of the new 

season’s operas would be modern. 

3. He ordered all stage scenery destroyed 
as outmoded. 

4. He failed to offer a contract to Wag- 
nerian Tenor Lauritz Melchior who 
promptly quit. 

5. Helen Traubel refused to sign the con- 
tract he offered her. 


79. What a happy wife and mother 
does when she learns that she has cancer 
and only ten months to live is the prob- 
lem of the movie: 


1. No Sad Songs 4. The Third 
For Me. Man, 

2. The Astonished 5. The Fallen 
Heart. Idol, 


3. Riding High. 
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80. Winning her second “Oscar,” for 
her role as the jilted wallflower in The 
Heiress, was: 


1. Joan Fontaine. 4. Bette Davis. 
2. Joan Crawford. 5. Ingrid Berg- 
3. = de Havil- man. 


Science 


81. Harvard’s Mark III is a: 


1, Model hydrogen 
bomb. 

Model of a new-type 
atomic bomb. 
Model of a new anti- 
aircraft gun. 
Complicated com- 
puting machine. 
Robot man which 
can see, taste, and 
even smell, 


we 
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82. Rich deposits of uranium for 
atomic bombs are rare; enough ordinary 
hydrogen for hundreds of bombs is: 
Even more rare. 

Just as rare. 

Obtainable in a day from a bath- 
room faucet. 

Obtainable only from the sun. 

Just about impossible to find. 


83. A “rainmaker” was hired to try 
to solve the serious water shortage in: 
New York City. 


Washington, é be 
D.C. 

St. Louis. 

Philadelphia. 


84.A new “Generalized Theory of 
Gravitation,” potentially even more im- 
portant than his earlier theory of rela- 
tivity, was announced early in the winter 
by famed scientist: 


1. Fobert Millikan. 4. 

2. Vannevar Bush. 5. 

3. Robert Oppen- 
heimer. 


85. On the question of whether the 
U.S. climate is getting warmer, U.S, 
meteorologists are: 

J. Agreed that it is. 

2. Agreed that there has been no change. 

3. Agreed that it is getting colder. 

4. No closer to agreement than their 

redecessors of a century ago. 

S. Predicting another Ice Age. 


22 Yy> 


Los Angeles. 


Vx SHS 


Karl Compton. 
Albert Ein- 
stein. 


Sport 
86. Winner of the 1950 Kentucky 
Derby was Bold Venture’s son: 


1. Your Host. 

: 2. Hill Prince. 
3. Mr. Trouble. 
4. Assault. 
5. Middleground. 


87. After 55 years of battling tricky 
currents, the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association moved its annual regatta 
from Poughkeepsie, N.Y. to: 


1. Lake Wash- 
ington, Seat- 





tle. 
2. Marietta, 
he Charl 
3. The Charles ae. 
River, Cam- C259 399 
Sey Pe 
“477 


4. Chesapeake 
Ba 


Yy: 
5. New York 
Harbor. 
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88. Winner of the Greenbrier open 
tournament with a 2l-under-par 259 
score was a golfer who came back from 
an auto crash which almost cost him his 
life last year: 


(4. Sam Snead. 
2. Ben Hogan. 
3. Lloyd Mangrum. 
4. Willie Turnesa. 
5. Cary Middlecoff. o 


Education 

89. For many young Americans a 
four-year college education is not only 
“needlessly expensive” but “socially un- 
desirable,” according to Harvard’s Pres- 
ident: 


1. Charles Seymour. 4. Dwight D. 

2. Harry Gideonse. Eisenhower. 

3. James B.Conant. 5. Colgate 
Darden Jr. 


90. Manhattan’s National Bureau of 
Economic Research recently reported 
that public school teachers’ salaries: 


1. Had tripled since 1945. 

2. Were the lowest since World War I. 

3. Insured an adequate supply of teach- 
ers being attracted to the field. 

4. Were worth little more in buying 
power than in 1940. 

5. Were increasing at too fast a rate. 


Press 


91. Manhattan’s daily newspapers 
were reduced from nine to eight when 
the World-Telegram bought the 116- 
year-old: 

Post. 
Herald Tri- 
bune. 
Times. 
Sun. 

News. 

92. Noted for printing the full texts of 
significant state papers and speeches is 
“the newspaper of record”: 


~~ 


WAL KS 


1. San Francisco 4, Washington 
Chronicle Post. 

2. Chicago 5. New York 
Tribune imes. 


3. St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

93. London’s weekly Economist lev- 
eled all but one of these criticisms at 
U.S. daily newspapers: 

1. Since war's end foreign correspondence 
has been below par. 

Too few comic strips are used. 

They depend too much on news serv- 
ices and armchair pundits. 

They are so big they cannot be prop- 
erly edited 

They have a “surfeit of newsprint.” 


Radio & Television 


94. A study made in 400 Washington, 
D.C. homes of the impact of television 
on U.S. family habits showed al/ but 
one of these results: 

1. A decline in adult at- 

tendance at the movies. 

2. Less time spent by 

adults in reading. 

3. Greatly decreased at- 

tendance at sports 
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events. 

4. Greatly reduced radio 
listening. 

5. Less time spent in 





homes by adults, and 
more in television- 
equipped bars. 
95. In January, the FCC sought the 
public’s reaction in trying to decide on 
the best method for televising: 


1. Sports. 4, Proceedings of the 
2. Programs House and Senate. 
in color. 5. Foreign pick-ups. 


3. Quiz programs. 
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PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS ; 


Directions: Each of the ten per- 
sonalities pictured here is identified 
by one of the phrases below. Write 
on the answer sheet opposite the 
number of each picture the number 
of the correct phrase. 


1. NBC captured this radio and TV 
comic with a fat, eight-year contract. 

2. The U.S. sought to deport him by 
proving he lied when he denied Com- 
munist Party membership. 

3. Unsubstantiated charges by Sena- 
tor McCarthy named him “Top Russian 
espionage agent.” 

4. Became an overnight Broadway 
sensation in Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes. 

5. One of Britain’s top atomic scien- 
tists revealed as a Russian spy. 

6. Resigned as Army Secretary to be- 
come President of the University of 
North Carolina. 

7. New chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers who considers CEA 
a means of promoting the Fair Deal. 

8. U.S. industrialist sentenced to 15 
years on spy charges by Hungarian 
court. 

9. Latin American Chief of State 
whose samba-dancing was a feature of 
his U.S. visit. 

10. Jockey who rode Middleground 
to victory in the Kentucky Derby. 

11. Composer of a three-act opera, 
The Consul—a Broadway sellout. 

12. French-blessed Chief of State of 
Viet Nam. 

13. Movie star who married a hotel 
tycoon’s son, 

14. G.O.P. expert on foreign affairs 
who became a top consultant to Secre- 
tary Acheson. 

15. Her husband published his first 
account of their romance. 
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KEY TO CORRECT ANSWERS 
DON'T PEEK 


Numerals printed in italics are correct answers to the 105 questions in this test. Check 
them against your answers and mark your errors and omissions with an X. Subtract 
number of Xs from 105 to arrive at your score. For example, if you missed 45 questions, 
your score would be 105 minus 45, or 40. This is well above college average. Do not look 
at answers until you have finished your answer sheet. 
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TIME, JUNE 19, 1950 





Spend an Enchanted Evening with... 






™ singing star Kzio Pinza 
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THEATRICAL HISTORY was 
made the night Ezio Pinza opened in 
South Pacific. As always, great skill 






and experience won the acclaim of 
all. And, in fine whiskey, it is skill 
ii and experience, too, that have made 
smooth, sociable Schenley so popular, 
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ON HIS WAY HOME, Ezio Pinza buys a bottle of Schenley “FOR AN ENCHANTED EVENING, there is nothing I enjoy 
at his favorite dealer. He admires a display of other stars who more than good friends... good music .. . good Schenley”, says 
prefer Schenley—because they know and want the best! Mr. Pinza. “Smooth, sociable Schenley is my guests’ choice, too.” 
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Try 4 Sch 
Ezio Pinzas 
-ooler! 
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Pour juice ° é 

4 lemon, | teaspoonful : 

Tee — powdered sugar and 

: generous jigeet % 
\ Schenley * shaker. / 

\ j ‘our inte 

A Schenley Mark of Merit whiskey é * 


by the distillers of Bottled in Bond . 
OLD SCHENLEY, 8 years old. ye vi 


4 large 


Fora 





BOURBON WHISKEY SCHENLEY RESERVE RARE 
NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SCHENLEY DIST., INC., N.Y C 


OLO SCHENLEY, 100 PR. STRAIGHT 
BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PR. 65% GRAIN 






OUS SPORTSCASTER 


ae 


HIS PLAY-BY-PLAY, blow-by-blow coverage of the big-time sporting classics 
has a following that runs into the millions. Broadcasting from the major bowls, 
ball parks and ringsides, Bill Stern's voice gets a real workout the year round, 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
due to smoking 






Camels agree with my 
throat — taste great!" 


INSURANCE SALESMAN 
V. Riordan: ‘*My 
voice is important to 
my livelihood. Camel 
is my cigarette. 


SALESWOMAN 
Elaine Lombardi: 
“Talking all day 
isn't easy on my 
throat. The 30-Day 
Test convinced me 
Camels agree with 
my throat!" 


AIRLINE DISPATCHER 
Edward Herman: “I 
insist on Camels! 
They're just right for 
my throat, And the 
finest -tasting ciga- 
rette | ever smoked!” 


"Ul ON THE 
Ak HOURS 
ATA STRETCH 


— naturally | have to think 

of my throat. The 30-day 

test proved to me how 
mild Camels are: 





Yes, these were the findings of noted throat 
specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly 
examinations of the throats of hundreds of 
men and women who smoked Camels — 
and only Camels—for 30 consecutive days. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C 


Make your own 
30-Dy Came 
MULOWESS Test 


in your “‘T-ZONE” 
(T for Throat—T for Taste)! 


